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RAVENSCLIFFE. 



CHAPTER I. 

:'-' Haggard and boUow and wan, and without either thonght or emotion. 
E'en aa the face of a clock from which the hands have bean talcen. 

LONGFELLOW. 

y The loud peal of bells, as it burst forth meriilj 

^Trom the tower of the little church, awakened Marcus 

'from his death trance. Gradually his senses returned, 

ij^igid intelligence and memory began to recover their- 

t^pwers. He fbse with some difficulty from the ground 

'^pon which he had fallen, and looked around. The 

Vil^r was d^erted, the church completely empty, 

* -except that one old woman was slowly walking up 

^and down, locking up the pews. She was proceeding 

to lock the church- door, when Marcus, though unable 

Its yet to walk, attracted her attention, by making a 

noise against the door of his pew, and she turned 

]:ound, with no little trepidation in her looks, at this 

^dden noise in a place she thought quite deserted. 

^^his signals of distress, however, she at last ventured 

to approach the place. 

Seeing her still look very much frightened, Marcus 
spoke to re-assure her. 

-•'"I have been taken ill; I have fallen I suppose 
into a swoon. — How those cursed bells do ring! — 
Bmensdiffe* lU 1 
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2 bAv^^^soliffb. :/ J* f • : 

■ '•■•V ^A ';-^--' '^' 

.1 V-...'-* r-:..'* 

Wait a second or two till I have a.ljttle recovered 

myself, and then let me out of church!"' -X- 

"Dear me," cried the good woman, now eomhijg,: 
up close to the aide of the pew, "what a day tlus. 1m^; 
been to be aure! Why, Sir," seeing the handi^o&V 
young gentleman, who pale as death, |till leaned his 
head against the side of 1^ dose pew, or rather pen, , 
in which he was shut up, "you look desperate b^4. 
yourself — and, lack-a-day! what an awful weddiq^^^ 
it ?ias been! We all thought the bride, pretty i^eatiiy^fl??: 
was gone, quite gone! — But what a facQ •f^^y.cam^'^ 
up th^ churdi. with! Such a face for a bridti!.;vWhy:.^ 
it was like death! — And you, Sir, you loQ^;|pst aaV;^. 
bi^ at thjp very moni^n^." \ 

"I doa't feel w^U, but I slpall be better if yiu y^§ 
let 09(9 keep qui^t, a miwrte oir two, — Doa'/f lp{^ 0^4^ 
diuv^^kucMr, ^»d I can l^t myself ouii./tr- P >|fcH la 
me keep ypn w^ting." '^^ . " **« 

"Ohil tibAt it ^onH ^t all, $ir, or If it did 
iq^oviU, be n^ oddft). (9f there 's np huri*i..iir^:l reo 
tbe dinneJT won't be r€^y yet awhjU^ Ma they Ve ii^-^ 
a pi^wer ol trouble to roj^t the o:!^ on such a pla^jzr^ 
%y a9i Omy forced ^ cut i* vp>" *c, *c* ^W 

"But tbes brid^i — Tb^ helte ring r- The bell^j-;; 
liecf^ ringing werrily*, -^ memly!" he said, wij^f; 
i]K9^pressjyble bijtterness, "So I suppose the bi»^*-* 
reooveired herself an4 ift gone!" r-'v, '';*-^r 

"¥e(9b, SiTs &he came, to beirself ij^>j(^^^faahion^tt^^^ 
last — But as for being gone, ahe *$^ i^i^on^ ^&c|U 
bQioe to X44cote ^aU, Sur — m^ trouofi^ enougl^, 
Mr. Austin's young man says, {l^y 'U: haii^ to ;g^ 
hfiB tUeire ajiy^.*^ :>., 

"Alive!" -.— -.-^ .' ~ .-^js-- 
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BAYBNSOLIPFS* d 

**Ye8^ Sir, lot shje/fe mortal bad, be; wyfl;" 

*'Let me out — open Ibis," lumbUng hiurmdlx at 
thft fMW-door — ' buifr bis biead y/m9 still m miehi coor 
fosioB, and bis baadS; la^embled so exeesaiyely Uiai be 
could not da it* **Let me out! — Lei me o»tl" 

Sbe assislied, bim: ta open tbe door^ fMid he managed 
tOi get Idmsell out ol tbe pew;, bvt be bad made but a 
tbm paces down tbe aisle before bi» confusion and dis- 
aness retiEumed. He was' foceed to sit down upon one 
of ihe bencbies and- ask. tbe woman to opea ^e door 
Mki. give bim air. 

And tba joyona bells kept pealing, pealing oyer 
his bead. 

^*Youi seem yevy bad«. Sir," said the good woman 
conqiassioaatQly; "Let me fetch you siHU^bing." 

**Nof, nof — Motbiog, nothidag! — Stay by mes a 
lilitie, that is all. Stay by me. Tell m^,. ai?e ^ey 
only just gone?" 

"TlttB last ci^riage bad only ju^t driven away when 
^ be]|& began to ring — may be fiye or six minutes 
ago. People were a good while getting off, it was- aU 
msh. a mess. But the bride and tbeibridegcoom, and Lady 
WhaiiicliffiB, and Mr* Auatia, -^ t^t; *s ouk doctor, 
^, — • bare been gone abava this baJf houji.'^ 

'^Is it far from tdiis to Lidcate Hbll?" 

^Abont thireB miiesf, Sir/' 

^''And you; said — Howi did you say — She Wient 
^ bowi wa3 itr sbe. went. They got her into tJbe> car*- 
riage, — bow, how — " 

'^Ob,. Sir, suck a wedding afi; this never sure was 
seen afore; l^it 'a a long story,. Sir.'' 

"Tell it me^ however, if you ptease.*' 

"You moat know," said tba good gossip,, coming 
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4 BAYENSCLIFFB. 

up close to him, and speaking in a lower voice, ''Miss 
Wharncliffe as was, has been in a bad state of health 
for some time, — that is, ever since the family returned 
from foreign parts to Lidcote Hall, which is now some 
months back; and it was very well known among the 
servants, and got down here, because. Sir, of course 
we are all interested in what concerns the family, and 
especially the dear children. Well, Sir, it was talked 
among the servants as how sweet Miss Eleanor had 
had a unfortunate attachment. Sir, at a place they 
called Cheltenham — or some name of that sort — 
and how as she had been very ill-used by a young 
gentleman, who, after having courted her a long while, 
and seeming to love her as the apple of his eye, and 
all that, suddenly takes himself away, no one knows 
why — and without having made his offer like a mim 
— as the servants all believe. And they say, more- 
over. Miss Wharncliffe has been fading, — fading like 
a flower. Sir, ever since, poor thing — And then the 
narves, Sir, it got upon the parves — and her poor 
heart got all in a flutter like; and some said it was a 
consumption, and some said one thing and some an- 
other, but she grew very weak and thin, and wasted 
and wasted. — So, when nobody knows what to think 
or what to do, aU of a sudden comes a resolution to 
pack up their alls, discharge the Cheltenham servants, 
give up the house, and come back to Lidcote Hall in 
no time. That last, sure and certain. Sir, if it were 
not for Miss Eleanor being so bad, would have been 
the best thing ever happened for the country. Well, 
they didn't come down straight. They stopped a' good 
time on their road, at a place called Ravenscliffe. 
That's the bridegroom's father, Sir, who's cousin- 
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. BAVSNSGLIFFB. 5 

german to Sir John or my lady, I don't rightly know 
I which — and there Miss Eleanor and the young gentle- 
j man were very thick together, for sure they knowed 
each other from childer — and so Miss Eleanor hegan 
to look a little better, and lo and behold! by -and -by 
a match is cooked up between them! But, as says the 
upper-housemaid, who told me — for she 's my sister's 
daughter. Sir, and we got the news from her — but, 
says ; she, 'True love is true love, and it's my 
opinion. Miss Eleanor has never had her heart in the 
right place about this business — for,' says she, 
'haven't I caught her crying by herself many and 
many 's the time, when I be come in just to look at 
the fire. To be sure, she 'd be for drying her eyes in 
a hurry like, and trying to look as if nothing was the 
matter; but I knew by her voice, when she bid me 
come in, and by her red eyes and pale cheeks, poor 
dear, that she'd been crying. Oh! the tears and the 
tears that poor dear young creature has shed from first 
to last,' says Betty — that's my niece Sir — 'and all 
for that false and wicked young Irish lord ■_ — with his 
flatteries and his courtships, — and meaning nothing at 
all.' Isn't such conduct very bad, Sir, on the part of 
men? And it 's only last Sunday, as Betty was sitting 
at her mother's, and talking it all over — 'And see if 
she comes alive from her wedding,' she said, 'If, in- 
deed, it ever comes to that; but it won't, — mark my 
words, — it won't.* However, Sir, you see she was 
wrong there, for to a wedding it has come. But mercy 
upon us, such a wedding! Was there ever such a one 
seen but in an old ballad. It wanted only the young 
knight, upon his big black horse, to come and carry 
the poor pale bride away, — did it, Sir?" 
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6 RAVBNSCLIFPS. 

"I aald — I *aid — will you — undo — undo — ** 

Bfe wtis fumfbKng at his neckdotti — he seemed 
choking. 

"Bless me, Sir! How ill you are! There — there, 
let mie lay you down a bit on the ground; the benbh 
is so narrow. There 's a hasso^ck for your head. My 
goodness! If he isn't 1^ death Itself! My gralctous! 
H tie isn't gone off in a dead faint again !^ 

He lay thtere once more insensible. And the merry 
belte kept ringing a joyous volee over hife head ; and 
the sun — for the clouds had cleared tiway — came 
glnstening in cheerfully through the lowly windows of 
the church. The birds burst ^ut singing in the over- 
hanging trees, and the noise of children at play came 
cheerfully sounding to 1h:e ear. For it was a univ^rslil 
holiday, and everybody, now the sun at last began to 
shine, w&s gay and gladsome as gladsome could be. 

The pew -opener, with a pale, anxious face, kneeled 
down beside the dying man. I*resently, the still open 
door oT the church tempted little children to come 
peeping in. 

"Bless your hearts," cried the wom*an, "some or 
other of you tun as fast as legs can carry you for Mr. 
Austin's young man. Tell him here's a gentleman 
a-ilying in the church." 

The news spread like t^ildfire; people soon came 
crowding In. 

"Keep off! Keep out, can\ you, for pity's sake? 
arid do stop them bells. Ohi it ritags One's heart out 
of 'obe to hear them, and a poor fellow-creature fying 
htt^e djring all the ^ile." 

The young mian, Mr. Austin^ls assistant, now ap- 
peared — and with him came flie landlady of the littie 
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BAVEl^SCI^IFPE. 7 

inn. Th6 report had reached her, that a yoting man 
had been found ^ery ill in the drnrch, and t^he isub- 
peeted, by the desor^ion^ that it might provd 1x> be 
her singular visitor of the morning. Hift good looks, 
and tke mystery which seemed to himg about liim, 
had reiidet^ a very int^eresting pek-son ito her ^yeto. 
She 8oon discovered it was as she susp^ted; und iis 
she stood there, beside the yottng medi^ man^ het 
eyes were fitted upon him ih pity and Silence. The 
gloomy t^mlnation of the Wedding h«d saddened lier 
heart, and this fresh catastrophe completed her dismliy. 

fie kiy there, quite insensible, at her fefet, and life 
seen^d oxtinct, for he wito pale and eold ^ marble. 
The young surgeon, however^ sto(^n>g down>, felt the 
pulse; the feeble flutter of Hfe was still dis<^ernible. 
He opened a v«in* "Mrs. Eitwood, run f&t sal-<ro- 
latfle." 

Slowly the currents of life began to fiow again^ 
and tSt last be opened his ey^s. 

** Where am I? — where am I? What bas happevied? 
— where am I?" 

^'Why, Sir, you're in the chutch as yet^" said Mrs. 
Kihirood; "but it's very cold here, you lying upon t^e 
stones too^ and ytyd seem very ill. Wouldn't yon 
please to have me get ym. <^arried to my po^or house, 
and idd in a warm bed? -^ Wouldn't that be best, 
Mr, Deacon?" 

"Undo>abtedly. It is not only tlie best, but abso* 
lutely necessary. Could you have a mattresd letchfisd, 
and two or time men to caity hini ? He 's desperately 
ill." 
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8 bAVshscliffe. 

Tbey got him with difficulty to the inn; fainting- 
fit followed fainting-fit At last they succeeded in 
getting him to his bed, and Mrs. Kilwood sat down 
by his side to watch. 

It was evening before he recovered his recollection, 
so as distinctly to be aware where he was or what 
happened. At last he came to himself sufficiently to 
recall, in some degree, the circumstances of the last 
six-and-thirty hours. The first question he put was, 
^^Had they heard how things were going on at Lid- 
cote Hall?" 

"Yes, Sir, for I could not help sending my Tom 
to bring word; for sure. Sir, one couldn't have let all 
those poor thoughtless things have sat down to their 
feast, and our young lady really dead. It would have 
been almost sacrilegious, Sir. But they Ve had their 
dinner, poor bodies! for Miss Whamclifie's not dead, 
nor wiU die now, says Mr. Austin, who's just come 
back, and stepped in very civilly to tell me — for he 
knows how anxious I am, for I was an old servant of 
the family. Sir. 

"Such a fearful strait, he says, he never saw poor 
creature in. It was worse than a death agony, body 
and soul fiercely striving for mastery. It was as mudb 
as he could do to keep them together. And the bride- 
groom, too — One cannot altogether help feeling a 
deal for him, though he is such a dark forbidding- 
looking young man — and I doubt whether it has 
been all fair play — he, standing there at the foot of 
the bed, pale as a ghost, and shivering and gasping..." 

"Thank you, I don't want to hear any more," said 
the patient, turning abruptly in his bed, and making 
as if he wanted to go to sleep; to which she left him. 
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It was about three weeks, or might be something 
more, after this, that Mr. Sullivan was sitting in that 
little cell-like apartment to which you have been al« 
ready introduced. He was seated upon one of the 
two wooden chairs, leaning his elbow upon his bare 
wooden table, and his cheek upon his hand. His eyes 
were fixed upon a human skull, which lay before him, 
and he was meditating very mournfully. 

He had suffered agonies since the departure of 
Marcus. The displeasure of the; father; the harrowing 
dbtress of the mother, at her son's mysterious dis- 
appearance; the reproaches of his own heart, which 
would make itself heard, — that good, honest heart of 
his, which not all the sophistries of his understanding 
could silence — had conspired to produce an amount 
of wretchedness that it was scarcely in human nature 
to bear. 

The first agony of terror as regarded the young 
man's life had not, however, lasted long. Marcus had 
the consideration, at the first place where he stopped 
for the night, to remember his mother's habitual ter- 
rors, and had written her a few lines, which in the 
due course of a most slow and circuitous post reached 
her. In these he assured her that he was safe and 
well, and should return home in a short time, — or 
if he did not, that she might rely upon his giving her 
intelligence of his movements and proceedings. This 
note was all that had as yet reached them, ,but it had 
been enough to allay the mother's distracting appre-» 
hensions, and to assist Lord Fermanagh's exhortations 
to fortitude and patience. In this instance the exhor- 
tations and assurances of the firm and sensible man 
whom Lady Fermanagh was so blessed as to call bus- 
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10 XArEKSCLIFFA. 

band, proved more efiectnal thm the trembling re- 
monstrawceB of ^e priest, who, a prey to moHal aa- 
giiiflb hioMelf, was quite incApdbie of supporting the 
spirits of anodver. 

Loi^ Fermanagh was, in fiact, not very amdotts. 
He plaeed implicit confidence in the courage and good 
s^ise of his son; and now that the circumstuices oi 
the case were fully understood, he felt Mttie dovibt 
that be comprehended the reason of Ms sudden dis- 
appearance. He folly approved of the motives by 
whidti he believed him to be axstuated, namely, impa^ 
tienoe to seek Miss WharncliiSe again, to explain ivhiat 
had taken place, and to vindicate his own hoffour. It 
would have been better, he felt, and to himself a source 
of infinite satisfaction, if Marcus, before his departure, 
had made known his intention, and placed confidence 
in his father; but he felt how little this was to be ex* 
pected. Deceived and deluded as his son had been, 
and wore particularly as regarded his own participa- 
tion in the scheme for deceit, — believing his parents 
were privy to and authorieing the wretched breach ol 
good faith to whidi he bad been a victim — he was 
not very Hkely to make a friend of either of them. 

Lord Fermahagh was a man of excellent under* 
standing and of the most deOcate honour himself, more 
especially as regarded woinen. He belonged to that 
old school whidb was used to treat tliem with chivid* 
ric respect, and he could appreeiltie the motives of his 
son's conduct. 

No slave ol priests himself, he was not sorry to 
see Marcus thus emancipated from the yoke b6 soon 
as he discovered how unworthily the power daimed 
had been abused. And yet, like most of us, ti^ good 
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RATBNSGIiIFFB. 11 

and sensible man lay, more than he was Imnself aware, 
under the influence of old habits of thonght, and of 
the filings and prejudices of those aronnd him. Se- 
cluded from society in general, and in every relatum 
of life suFron&ded by i^gid Gat^iiics, he still acknow- 
ledged, to a certain degree, the aatharity of the ebnreh 
to wldch he t>rcies8eid to belong, and, in spite <xf the 
^lEcielfence ef his uniderstanding, allowed a ooi^siderable 
confai^n to take plieBce in iiis ideas tipen such «ab^ 
jeds. He eonfounded the administrfutors with the thing 
administered — tte loorm with the matteir — the ptriest 
wkk the Teligion. 

lie, therefore, much as he detested the idea of 'l!h6 
deceit which had been practiced, treated poor Mir. Sul- 
livan with a consideration he would have shbwn to n6 
other man under the Same circumstances. He banisfced 
Mm neither from his presence nor from his table. 
He saluted him, when they met, with courtesy, though 
not without a certain coldness; exchanged a fetv* sen- 
tences with him at meals; and betrayed nothing in his 
manner which inight diminish that respect and reve- 
rence which, it was his principle, the priest '6ught to 
m^t with in e^re'ry CAtholic gentleman's family. 

Yet, in spite ^ ail thk appeaktu»ee of consideni- 
tioo, there was thait abont his patron "vtiiich oat poor 
Mr. SidHvan to the heart. There Was nbthing of 
which he xsouhA jmlly compkdn; nothing of whidi he 
ecHild ask ^he explication, had he dared to do so, 
Thhigs remained apparently unaltered, — but the 
heart in them was no store. The eoirdial kindness 
with which he had ever been met, Use fdmos't teMeb 
fespeet with which the good mid sensible Lord Fer'- 
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12 BAYENSCLIFFB. 

managh had been accustomed to treat him gone — 
exchanged for a qalet, but invincible reserve. 

Poor Lady Fermanagh, tbo. She was utterly mi^ 
serable — miserable in all the thousand different ways 
in which misery invades the weak. Miserable from 
terror on her son's account — miserable for Miss 
Vemor — horrified at the idea of a Protestant connec- 
tion, — but far, far more unhappy than from all these 
circumstances combined, when she looked at the face 
of her priest as he sat at table with Lord Fermanagh. 

She, too, felt as if she had nothing of which justly 
to complain — nothing upon which to remonstrate; 
but she felt intuitively, as Mr. Sullivan did, the alie- 
nation which existed between her hushed and her con- 
fessor. She watched the pale, mortified, troubled 
countenance of her poor friend, every day; saw him 
look more and more ill and unhappy, and her heart 
bled with his. 

She felt little sympathy for the sufierings of the 
jnstly-ofiended father. She could only feel for her 
priest — He was the martyr — he was the great ob- 
ject of interest. For thus she justified his conduct to 
herself. He had been mistaken, but it was with the 
best intentions — had he not been devoted all through 
to what he thought the best interests of his church. 
Erroneous he might be, perhaps, in some of his views; 
but, alas! how he was suffering! The excellent man! 

But Mr. Sullivan, as we have seen, did himself 
more justice. He suffered acutely from the desertion 
of Marcus — from the coldness and alienation of his 
father; from the tears and endless lamentations of poor 
Lady Fermanagh; but the grief lay deeper still. It 
was the war within — the self-condemnation — the 
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revolt of his natural, good, honourable self — against 
the vile precepts of casuistry to which he had been a 
victim, which sharpened the stings of his misery. How 
distressed he became! How wearied and depressed 
during the celebration of those splendid rites of his 
church in which he was wont to take so much plea- 
sure! How hesitating and unsatisfactory at the altar! 
— In the confessional, how feeble and inefficacious! 
He felt that his influence and authority were rapidly 
declining, even among those who loved him best — 
even amid that rude, uneducated flock which had once 
seemed to hang in deferential reverence upon every 
word that issued from his lips. With his own self- 
respect, the respect of others was gone. He no longer 
reposed under the conscious strength of Lord Fer- 
managh; no longer felt his heart warmed and softened 
by his afi^ctionate regard for the lady; and, above all, 
no longer met the frank, animated, loving eye of the 
beloved son — that boy, who had been from his cradle 
to the poor solitary man, as in the place of every- 
thing. 

He no longer felt that atmosphere of love surround- 
ing him, and filling his heart with those sweet sensa- 
tions which had once rendered him so happy — A 
poor ice-bound heart it was now. 

He was like one shut in amid the wintry ice of the 
polar seas, whose every power of exertion, as of en- 
joyment, sinks under the chilling influences which sur- 
round him. 
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Wt^ere towers ace crashed ,. apd unforbidden weeds , 
O^er matili^ted arches shed their seeds. 

WORDSWORTH; 

Poor, mistaken Mr. SuUimm*! Poor, lost, bewil- 
dered Mr. Sullivan! Poor, forsakea Mr, SuUivan!: 
There) he sits in his little, chttmber, rests his pahd 
cheek upon his hands, and, fixing his eyes npoa the 
dreary moniunent of mortality, whick lies before hmtj 
thmka — 

O^ wha4; does he think? Of his ohnroh? Oi his. 
creed?' 01 his Saviour. Oh his. G^Dd? Of repentance, 
faith, and hopei? Oh! no. He thinks only that Mar^ 
ctts^ 16 gone away, and that Lord Fermanagh is un- 
kind; and that he has been cruelly misled in alL that, 
he has done. And he wishes to die. He washes to 
go into his grave, poor mim, and have done with it 
all, Hke the once tenant ol that poov skull. Fov some 
way that faith, of whose consolations he is so grea/tly 
in want, seems to forsake him in the hour of his need. 

His vaia superstitk)n8 prove their emptiness now. 
He may repeat his Liturgy to the Yirgin^ he may 
thread prayer after prayer upon his rosairy; these 
things did very well whilst life flowed easily forward,* 
and nothing in it deeper than these pastimes of devo* 
tion. But now the stern reality of great sorrow is 
^oon him, and they, like the shifting foundation of 
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9tmA BpoQ whieh tbey rested » hac^e alto^tlier aaikk 
tLWsay bweetb his feet. 

Thus hia waa ait^ing, poor, melanekolj man', ia 
^k saddened mojt^, when a hand suddenly Itfted the 
lateh of his doop, and a figure entered. N0I2 Marcus I 
Oh,, not Marcus ! but the spectral image ol Marcus. 

Th^e priest uttered a cry, rose up, extended ht& 
arms, and would have clasped him to hia breast; but 
the spectre sternly held him back, and refused the 
embrace^. 

"Maircua! Marcus I my son! my son!" The chest 
of thje poor priest heaved convulsively, as, bursting 
into ^ %pd of tears, he tujcned away. 

The face of the young man twitched, once, or twice, 
and a softened expression wa3. visible in his eye. He 
foUowed the old man, laid his hand gently lupo^ hia 
shoulder,, and said — "Mr. Sullivan, d^nft hurry 
yourself; I am afraid I surprised you.'^ 

At this, the priest ventured to lift up his face 
again, lopk&ig at Marcus — oh! so wistfully and ten- 
derly — and then, unable to contain longer, flung 
himself upon his breast (to which his own head just 
reached), clasped him- in his arms , and strained him 
passionately to his bosom, murmuring "Marcus! Mar- 
cus! my son! my son!" 

The young man was affected. His own heart was 
well-nigh broken with grief, and it could no longer 
resist, ih^ gffief of another — his love, and his. misevy. He 
retiiini^d the. old man*s embrace, then replaced him. 
teodecly in his «hai;p — for he seemed» quite over- 
ppwerecl with eixieitipQi — and dsawing another,, sat 
d«iw^ opppai&e tp hion, and took his handl 

Marcus did not speak first; indeed, he knew not 
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well how to begin. ,He could not bear to reproach 
Mr. Sallivan, after the proofs of affection and contri- 
tion which he had just witnessed; and what but re- 
proaches rose to his lips? His own heart was, as I 
said, well-nigh broken; he could neither disguise the 
misery which had been brought upon him, nor make 
any attempt at consolation; he wanted too much to be 
consoled himself. 

So it was the priest, who in a troubled voice be- 
gan to speak first — No proud priest was he now, 
but a tender-hearted, amiable, well-meaning man, per- 
verted by false ideas of religion, and casuistical views 
in morals. He was no proud, artful tyrant of the 
soul, using the spiritual dominion he assumed for the 
worst purposes; as too many, I fear, have abused the 
awful power over consciences, which the Roman Ca- 
tholic church delegates. — Poor Mr. Sullivan was no 
criminal of this kind. 

Great temptations, doubtless, he had met with in 
his vocation, — awful temptation to pervert right and 
do wrong; but the softness of his heart had tempered 
these evils. There had been no haughtiness or seve- 
rity in him — none of that proud indifference to the 
sufferings of others, which men of his calling have too 
often allowed in themselves when intent upon some 
important end. 

His heart was now bleeding within him at the 
misery he witnessed; and the more because this misery 
was chiefly of his own creating. He had intended 
well: it is true he had no selfish aims in view; but in 
the pursuit of the object he thought so desirable, he 
had done' heavily wrong. He had tampered with 
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troth'; he had dared to disgntse f«et8> and he^ had in^ 
volved them all in one great deception. 

Tkere are few injuries, I feel pei*suaded, that can 
eqnal those inflicted by deception. Few things con- 
tribute so much to the harmony of human life 4s just 
perceptions of truth. It is like walking in the* n6on- 
day, wdere everyone sees, Understands, and t^h g\iide 
bis own course with a just referehcfe to that of hid 
neighbour; instead of running countei*, jostlingf, irri- 
tafmg, and injuring, a^ one bWndly stumbling in the 
twilight. Aild hd, indeed, assumes a heavy resporisi- 
bilffy, who dares to obsctu^e the bright sunbeam of 
truth, and substitiite his own imperiect guidanbe for 
that light "which lighteth er^ry man that cometh into 
the wortd.*^ If he do it with a good ilitentiort, he is 
fearfully rash and arrogant; if with a bad one, &e is 
the child of tJie Evil One in pet^son. 

And this is the heavy error that church, of wliich 
Mr. Sullivan was a member, commits; — perhaps the 
most ii^urious of the many corruptions , errors, 
and mistakes into which she has fallen — that she 
dares, so lightly as she does, to tamper with- the 
sacredness of truth — be it the truth of words, or be 
it the truth of deeds. Doing evil that good may come. 
The worst and most dangerous principle by which 
humanity can be governed. 

We hare deen how the conscience of Mr. Sullivan 
had been awakened, and the sufferings he had in con^ 
sequence endured; but these v^er^ light in comparison 
to what he now felt — to the pangs which rent his 
pool* beari, as he sat thei^ with the hand of Mak'^us 
ia his own, and gazed upon Uie worii and faded coun* 
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tenance of the young mas. At last he broke silence, 
and it' was to say, anxiously, 

"Lord Lisbum — looks — very far from — 
weU." 

"Yes — I am not well — I have, indeed, »been 
very ill." 

Silence. Then the priest, in still lower, humbler 
accents, began again: 

"Lord Lisbum — has suffered?" 

"Much. — But, why Lord Lisbum me? I wa» 
never Lord Lisbum to you before, Mr. Sullivan." 

* The priest looked him in the face for a moment so 
tenderly — so wistfully; then he said, in a low, husky 
voice, "I feared our relations had changed." 

"There was cause," was the brief and pregnant 
reply. 

"I know that; I own that," said the priest with 
much emotion. "I know, as man to man — yes, 
confronted here as man to man — but — yet ..." 

"And how else but as man to man, must we — 
ought we — can we meet? Mr. Sullivan, it is as if 
a veil had been removed from my eyes. I have thought 
much since we parted. I now see — or think I see — 
the mischief of all this. You are an honest man at 
heart, Mr. Sullivan. Had we never stood in any other 
relation but that of one weak, erring creature to 
another, this misery — this inconceivable misery — 
could never have been — Your heart is too 
good ..." 

Mr. Sullivan looked bewildered. Marcus was so 
much changed that he scarcely knew him again. The 
wild, high-spirited, thoughtless young fellow, had been 
suddenly matured by misery. 
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His spiritual gnide had been completely deceived 
as to the character upon whose destiny he had assumed 
the right to decide. He was neither aware of its 
strength nor of its sensibility. He, like the world 
in general, had been deceived by Marcus's gay 
spirits and heedless impetuosity; justice had never 
been done either to the persistence or the fervour of 
his temper. 

"I little thought — I little guessed — I little 
knew ..." 

"What I was capable of suffering — or how I 
was capable of loving — and that it is. Because you 
did not, and could not know — Because it was not 
given to you — it is given to no man — to be a 
reader of hearts — therefore was it so culpable in 
one man, to take upon himself to rule the fate of 
another — and by illegitimate means, too! But I do 
not wish to reproach you." 

"No," said the priest sadly; "that I see you do 
not. — You are become gentle through suffering. You 
have abstained from all invective. — Yet, well 1 know 
that your curses are falling on me inwardly. Oh, 
Marcus! — Oh my son!" And he looked in his face 
imploringly. 

"Not on you, but on your principles," was the 
reply. 

The priest sighed and looked down. 

"Yes," Marcus went on, recovering something of 
his old fire and vehemence; "yes, Mr. Sullivan, your 
principles — all your principles — 1 discover their 
hollowness at last — I see the false foundation upon 
which they are based, and I abjure them — utterly 
and for ever abjure them all!" 

2* 
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^'You will not torn Protestant?" ezielaimed the 
priest, with a cry of great distress. 

The young man sneered. 

"Protestant!" he said; "A likely story!" 

Mr. Sullivan looked relieved from his sadden 
paroxysm of distress; and his countenance setUuig 
into more composure, he said, 

"I thought — at least I ought to have thou^t 
tiiis — I ought to have known you better, Marous — 
I ought to have known that was impossible for one 
like you." 

"You were right there, Mr. Sullivan — that tvcvM 
be impossible for one like me, as you say — but I 
know not whether it will be the better for me." 

"How the better?" 

"Outwardly to profess, and inwardly to deny, is 
no very happy state of mind, is it?" 

"What are you saying? — What can you mean?" 

"I only take a leaf out of your book, Mr. Sullivan." 

"I thought you had found the perusal too painful," 
observed the priest with a sigh. 

"Oh, painful enough! PainM enough! until a 
man is used to it — but having begun the reading, 
one must perforce go on; and, once started upon oar 
path in Hfe, vain is the attempt to alter it I was 
born a member of a persecuted church, and a member 
of that church I intend to remain. Honour — every 
principle of my nature commands it — Will / be part 
and parcel in Protestant ascendancy? No." 

"Ah! diere spoke Marcus — There spoke Lord 
Lisbum — There spoke my son." 

"You would not be so well pleased, perhaps, 
Mr. Sullivan," continued the young man, and his 
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coaDienance darkened as lie went oo, *^if yon knew 
the eontempt for both churches wluch lies hiUden 
under the sentiment I have just expressed. It is 
because I believe there is truth in neither, that I am 
thus indifferent as to my adherence to one. I have 
found nothing but falsehood with you; falsehood in 
civil, as well as in religious life. ' — In the one the 
greatest imposture, in the other the greatest ^o^it. 
It is because I have been trained to think, that in this 
church, — this church of lies — this refuge of lies •— 
the truth, if truth there be, alone abides — beoause 
I have been taught that all the professors of other 
religions are mere hypocrites and infidels, (and I 
beiieive it — for their quarrels, their mutual reorimi- 
nations, and, above aH, their selfishness and ^Iheir 
pride, justify your accusations) — it is because <^ all 
this that it has become easy for me to adopt the prin- 
ciple 1 haive adopted, and whioh you will find I shall 
adhere to. Externafly, I will be the supporter^ — 
and, if need be, the champion of my ancient, oppressed, 
national church; internally, 1 will none of her — ^ I east 
off her tyranny, and despise her seeming. I want 
neither guidance nor recompense from her. — I tell 
you I, henceforth and for ever, abjure it all. Free! — 
Free as the winds! — You have lost your neophyte, 
Mr. Sullivan. From this day to the day of my death 
I enter the confessional no more.'* 

The priest cast down his eyes , but uttered not 
a word. What was it that was passing within him. 
What terrible change was it that was coming over 
him? Was he, too, feeling the foundation of his 
faith shaking, rocking beneath his feet? Was he, too, 
beginning to discover the hollowness and the worth- 
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lessness of that upon which he had so long leaned, — 
which he had acquired the habit of regarding as the 
sole and. sacred refuge of men? And, had he arrived 
at the same awful point. Alas! when the foundation 
of lies was swept away, must all th^ truths with which 
it was intermingled perish with it? Stood he, too, 
on the threshold of that abomination of desolations, 
outward profession and hidden infidelity. 

Unhappy man! Was he henceforward to be not 
only like the illfated Marcus, deprived of all the con- 
solations of his church, of all the supports of religion, 
but was he to be that wretchedest of wretched things, 
a minister of religion, without faith in religion — an 
infidel priest of the Most High God, — a martyr 
without conviction! A daily, hourly, momently lie — 
his life one tissue of hypocritical pretence, — handling 
sacred things, insisting upon sacred principles, exhort- 
ing to a religious course — and every false look, and 
false word, and false gesture, and false pretence — only 
adding strength to the gnawing infidelity which was- 
eating away his heart. 

Most miserable man! 



He could not endure the prospect, revealed, as it 
were by a sudden fiash of light, to his soul. The 
hideous, hideous desolation for him and the son of love 
— the depths which that sudden fiash betrayed! He 
was forced, in his own despite, to drop the conversa- 
tion — to change the current of thought, no matter 
ow; so he said, 
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**I fear by your face, that the expedition you under- 
took, and whidi was the cause of so much anxiety and 
distress to all, proved fruitless?" 

'* Yes. She was married the day after I reached the 
spot. — It was thought she would have expired at the 
altitr. — I was sensible long enough to see her fall 
down upon its steps in a death-swoon, to be picked up 
by that other. I saw no more — I believe I tumbled 
down senseless too. But we neither of us died.^ It 
takes much to kill one. I got away as soon as I found 
that she was Ukely to do weW* — with bitterness — 
"and I got on a stage or two. Then I fell ill; I believe 
of a brain fever, for there is a blank. It was March 
when I had left off remembering, and June, I believe, 
when I began to remember again. I have been ill, but 
luckily it was at one of their capital English north 
road inns. They took good care of me. They found 
out, by the money and papers I had, that I was to be 
trusted — so they took good care of me. But voj 
mother would have made a fine to-do if she had known 
how I was going on." 

^^Lady Fermanagh has indeed suffered very much 
during your absence." 

"Poor mother! — and my father? How did he 
take it?" 

"He would not suffer any one to express an ap- 
prehension, or utter a word of blame. — He seemed 
to think the proceeding was natural and right — But 
you will find him a good deal altered." 

^^My honoured father! He became aware of ih^ 
true state of the case?" 

"I could conceal nothing from him." 
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''I tibank you, Mr. SnUivan. — He thought my 
proceeding natand and ri^, did jon say?" 

''Yes — for he thought --^ he nndfrstood that you 
h«Ueved him to he privy to — tPhe-^iathe — in 
tbe — plaft adopted — " added Mr. SqWtwq, eolouru?^ 
and loakiog down. 

''And therefore he thongfe^ my indignation just, and 
my conduct natural?" 

"Ye$." 

"That is Uke my father!" and a g)ow of j^Usmkjrey 
it was the first for many a long di^, whjch hi^d war^oed 
the heart of Marcus, difu^ed itself over W eount^ance. 
"But st<^, stay!" he went on vehemently; "Yon aaid 

— I tUak I heard you say — knply — ' ti^a* my father 

— my dear, dear father, was not privy to the deceit 

— the — the — plan as you caJJ it n— adopted." 
"He was not; I am hound to acknowledge tliat ha 

was not," tittered Mr. Sullivan, urithoiiLt i^ftUig up bis 
eyes. 

"Oh, priest, priest! Aud would y^m havje divided 
father and son?" 
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BU ,^e is iMcegmmt witb imxiety. 

Tbe while .... 

He there stands fixed from hoar to hour* 

woHDSwoirrB. 

It will easily be aupposed thai the alieitatioiiy re- 
gained with 8Qch horror by Mareii8) was not oae among 
the eyil results consei^peDt upon Mr. SuUivan's mistaken 
coadiict. It made no severance between lather ajid son. 
Nay, the contrary. The father and the son became 
more united than ever, and, by tine idoaest bonds of 
coQ^Mfioce and sympathy. 

To sympathy of character was now added S3rmpathy 
of opinion. The son had become what the father had 
long in secret been. Lord Fermanagh had, from a sad 
experience of the dreary vacuity of his own opinions, 
desired a happier fate fQr ^M^cus — deeping it better 
to be the slave of a degrading superstition, rather than 
such as he himself was. 

It is one lame&ta|>le result of the ec^rrupiioiis into 
winA the Bonaan Church has faUea, that the retreat 
&em it appears only to be into infidelHy. We hear of 
very few converts from thence to oCher fonas of C^ris* 
tknity. 9ut I £ear that, both among clergy and laity, 
secret iofiidelity exists to a dreadful degree, at least, 
among tibe more intelligent and thinking part o| the 
comfflumtj. This concealad canker is, indeed, a dread- 
fail Hung; and its existence is a matter wlUch ought 
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diligentlj to be inquired into, both bj those who have 
embraced, and those who incline to embrace the Roman 
doctrines. Many of {hem actually persuaded into the 
fatal mistake, by that very form of faithful adherence 
which conceals such a hideous emptiness beneath it. 

To see his son emancipated, as he had himself been, 
from all blind submission to priests, or adherence to 
their vain superstitions, gave a sensation of wintry 
satisfaction to Lord Fermanagh. He felt as if it were 
in some measure to assume the manly robe — to evince 
the strength and ripeness of the reason and under- 
standing. Yet he sighed, as other parents have sighed, 
when breaking down the barriers of domestic discipline, 
the youth, a youth no longer, rushes forth alone to the 
battle of life. Sighed, ah! far more bitterly! For, to 
the man without religion, what is life? A puerile, 
futile, vain, aimless, but most often painful struggle, 
after mere fretting, passing shadows, — circles im- 
pressed upon the waters, — characters written upon 
the strand, — 

— "A tale. 
Told by an idiot I ftall of soand and fory , 
Signifying — nothing.** 

So thought and felt, at this juncture, this eminent 
man. Man — I should rather say formed for eminence 
— but sentenced, through the religion he professed ^- 
the political principles he espoused — his own en- 
thusiastic devotion to a principle of honour, and,, as 
he thought, the best interests of his race, to pass away 
his life in an obscure corner of his interesting, but 
misguided country, a useless and a mined man — A 
man whose ruin was embittered by the sense that the 
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tffoTts which had cost so much were vain, and worse 
than vain. His a long martyrdom of inefficiency. 

Thenceforward the father and the son became all 
I In all to each other. Yet little change appeared in 
' their external relations; and poor Lady Fermanagh's 
conscience was left undisturbed. Of what she would 
haye sufiered, could she have had the slightest concep- 
tion of the fatal truth, father and son were both too 
well aware, not to make the greatest sacrifices to pre- 
serve their secret. Inconsistency in such matters 
with the infidel is easy, and ceases to appear to him 
a crime. 

The principle that it is right to observe the decen- 
cies of external religion for the sake of society in ge- 
neral, is one soon learned and readily acquiesced in. 
So that tendemesd for Lady Fermanagh, and a some- 
thing between tenderness and respect still felt by both 
for Mr. Sullivan, and a sense of the irreparable dis- 
grace which would fall upon their priest, should the 
true position of afiairs in the family he directed be- 
come known, made them doubly cautious. 

They bodi, therefore, regularly attended mass, and 
punctually went through the external forms of their 
religion, so far at least as was necessary to escape 
suspicion. 

Mr. Sullivan, no longer his director, would cease, 
it may be perhaps imagined, to be Lord Lisburn's 
intimate friend. Far from it. The contrary effect 
took place. They understood each other now better 
than ever. Mr. Sullivan acquiesced in that secret li- 
beration from all the restraints of the church whidi 
Marcus had asserted. — Secretly sighing, as be 
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did «0y for the sune emaadpfttion as pegarded< 
himsell. 

The ocuQirttion the priest had shown, the deep 
shaaie for 1^8 error, the intense affection and devotion 
to himself whidi he had displayed, had atoned to the 
generous heart of Marcos for all :diat had passed, and 
won the like forgiveness from his lather. Mr. SnUi- 
van was soon more beloved and confided in than ever. 

This was a consolation, a very great consolation 
to them all in their fearful state of moral destitution. 
To lean thus upon each other was a support and en- 
couragement. They had all three feeling hearts and 
inquiring minds, and in their spiritual orphanage they 
wanted consolation very much. 

There was one other subject upon which they also 
sympathised entirely, — the wrongs of their country, 
and the oppressions at that time exerelsed upon the 
professors of what I can hardly longer call religion; 
the fiscal injustice and the religious disabilities, th^ 
looked upon as but portions of one great injury. 

These things at that period cut deeply into the 
hearts of the Irish Catholics; heavy were the oppres* 
sions, and cruel the wrongs under which they laboured. 
Thank God! things wear a different aspect now, and 
the wrongs and oppressions have pretty much changed 
sides; but we cannot wonder that the sense of past 
injury is not yet altogether obliterated, — that the 
wounds It left behind are not yet quite healed, — that 
hearts are yet hesitating and suspicious upon) both 
aides, where a controversy, so bitter, has been s^ long^ 
maintained. Let us remember these things aiod foe 
pati^Bt, hopeful, and above idl things candi^ and 
loving. / 
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At tibe period of which I am writing, as regarded 
feelings the most intense, these topics prevailed ahnost 
nmversally ; and in such ^lese three most ardently par- 
tieipftted. They were United Irishmen to the rtrj 
core. Upon another subject remote from, but jret, 
owing to circumstances, intimately connected with sudi 
sentim^tta, they were less unanimous, — the subject 
of Miss y^nor. The father and the priest held to^ 
gttth^; the son was divided from them, and at war 
with himself. 

He still loved Eleanor passionately. The convic- 
tion that she loved him — loved him intensely — even 
imto the death — even in the very moment when her 
hand was given — could not be effaced from his 
heart. 

That countenance so full of woe which he had seen 
at the altar, even whilst she was sealing her infidelity 
to him! the impression was indelible Those trembling 
hands — that faltering voice — that death-swoon when 
the sacrifice was completed — could he forget these? 
— Oh, no! There was that which gives to passion 
its indelible character, and colours the whole after life 
of the man. 

His father and the priest in some degree under- 
stood the state of his mind, and watched him wltli the 
greatest concern. His father as a man of sense ^— the 
priest as a man of feeling. The one lamented that 
shipwreck of the man's life which such a state of the 
affections too often produces — the other mourned 
over the sufferings he witnessed. Both, also, deeply 
regretted the injury to their cause and party, -*- and 
the final ruin of the ancient and once powerful hoiise. 
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which a raptare of the engagements with Miss Ver- 
nor's family must occasion. 

There was also upon Lord Fermanagh's part, many 
other -causes of anxiety. He had a painful conscious- 
ness that Miss Yernor had not been altogether well 
used. He feared that his son, smarting under the 
mortification incident to a disappointment such as his, 
had allowed himself to carry things farther in another 
direction than was altogether justifiable. The young 
lady in question was far from beautiful, and not par- 
ticularly interesting; but that rendered it an additional 
injury to trifie with her. She might possess much 
more feeling than the world in general gave her credit 
for, and in fact certain little indications had not es- 
caped Lord Fermanagh's attention, which he feared 
denoted more than they were taken for. There had 
been an increasing paleness in the cheek; an increasing 
nervousness in the manner; and, since the sudden dis- 
appearance of Marcus, such a real and serious illness, 
that though people talked of over-fatigue in a moun- 
tain excursion , imprudent chills and so on — he felt 
but too well assured that the secret of the poor young 
heiress was betrayed to him. 

Poor young heiress I 

How forcibly does Madame De Stael, contrast the 
advantages of nature against those of fortune, — of 
health, beauty, and talents — against wealth, fine 
dressing, and '^the best masters." Miss Yernor was 
heiress to a very large estate; that, poor thing was 
her allotted gift, and it was her only one. How many 
very great heiresses have shared in the same fate! 

What can be the cause? Is it that through the 
very fact of their being great heiresses, they mostly 
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represent a worn-out stock? Is it that the circnm- 
stances necessarily surrounding a child in thift position 
are inimicalto a just development? Is it from a sort 
of obscure law of compensations and abatements, which 
appears to regulate human affairs, that the gifts of 
nature and fortune are found so rarely to combine? 
It is useless here to inquire. All that is necessary for 
us to know is, that Miss Vernor was no exception to 
the ordinary rule. 

The conduct which Marcus had pursued towards 
her had been capricious and uncertain Deeply of- 
fended at what he thought Miss Wharnclifie's unfeefiug 
silence — faithfully believing all that Mr. Sullivan in- 
sinuated of supposed engagements with others — in- 
fluenced more than he would acknowledge, by those 
wishes which he knew to be so prevailing with the 
rest, Marcus had allowed himself in attentions which 
his father, in total ignorance of the real state of the 
case, had encouraged and seconded. by every means in 
his power. The proceedings of the son had been va- 
cillating and capricious ; but those of the father most 
assiduous, and Lord Fermanagh was now but too con- 
scious how far he had allowed himself to go in the full 
assurance that his son's heart was disengaged, and 
that sooner or later he would yield to reason and the 
general wish. 

His intimate communications with the young lady 
had gone far to satisfy him that he had formed a just 
idea of the state of her affections, and he now recol- 
lected, with all the remorse of an honourable mind, 
little symptoms betraying the deep affection upon Lucy 
Vemor*s part which he had encouraged by professions 
and assurances in the name of his son — a conduct 
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fae DOW biiteily regretted. It waff, thepefore, wUh tke 
deepest anxiety he watdied the conduct, cBde aToar e d 
to dmne the real state of Lotd LisburH's affeetloi»^ 
and to prognoisticate the result. 

Alas ! he soon found but too much cause for new 
anxieties. . The conduct of Marcus began to aannne 
symptoms of wilfulness and eoceafricity which had 
never been observed in him before. Fiery and intl-ac- 
table from a child he had been; but aUowed a litde 
time, the storm ever eubeided, his better sell recorered 
the' mastery, and he became gentle aad i^edsonableL 
But BOW there seemed to be a soktietiking -*- an inex- 
plicable undefinable something — a difference from his 
former self -*- a cloud — a shadow caet over him which 
gave cause for the most serious uneasiness. 

No longer fiery, passionate, hot, intrao^ble, hie 
too ardent temperament seemed to have subsided hito 
isomething calmer, less imaginative, less ardent, and 
less easily excited; but with this change, which mi^it 
-by most have been called an improvement, there was 
a something united it was difficult exactly to under^ 
-stand. There was too much external dpcility, — a 
tractableness unnatural to the character, and, as re- 
garded things in genei^al, the will seemed broken — 
the faculty of choice or preference gone. The young 
man was morbidly passive in the bands either of his 
father or of Mr. Sullivan. But there were occasions 
when the reverse took place, and in a degree perfectly 
tmaccoun table. Few such occasions were, but when 
they arose, the opposition tock an obstinate, sullen 
character, quite foreign to his natural disposition. 

At such times the father would sigh and look an- 
xiously at the priest; and Mr. Sullivan wduM ^ideav 
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vonr to console Lord Fermanagh and himself by attri- 
bating these changes of humour and little peculiarities 
of temper to the remains of the brain -fever which had 
shattered the constitution so much. Striving to per- 
suade himself that with returning health they would 
gradually disappear. 

It was upon the subject of Miss Vemor especially 
that these symptoms of slight mental aberration were 
chiefly apparent; for Marcus was, upon this subject, 
not only divided from the others, but at war with 
himself. 

In the midst of all his tender regrets, in spite of 
all his fond belief in the secret constancy of Eleanor 
Whamcliffe's affections, there were moments when he 
was a prey to a cruel sense of resentment, when his 
heart bitterly reproached her for her weackness, and , 
his spirit called aloud for revenge. After all, she Jiad 
forsaken him, and, passively or not, given herself to 
another. The feverish excitement of his nerves added 
force to the painful vacillation of his feelings. 

As time passed away, and the sweet, pale image 
of the dying girl grew somewhat fainter, that of the 
scene in the wood, — when she had suffered herself 
to be torn, as it were, from his arms, — seemed to 
become unnaturally vivid; and he dwelt with increa- 
sing irritation upon her passive submission to the will 
of others. 

His mind was unsteady, it was evident. At times, 
he seemed aware of, and to struggle against, the in- 
tensity of some ideas and recollections; at others, he 
would yield to them, without the least attempt at self- 
control. And among those feelings, which came and 
went with the most unnatural rapidity, was the wish, 
Ravenscliffe, IL 3 
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at times imperceptible, at others wild and yehement, 
of being revenged upon Eleanor's infidelity. 

It was at such mcmients that his thoughts would 
turn to Miss Vemor, — partly in resentment against 
Eleanor, partly in gratitude for her partiality and con- 
stancy; and he felt ready to be and to do everything 
that his father could desire. 

Ii^ the present state of his feelings, the very fact of 
her want of beauty, grace, and exterior cbanns, ae- 
tnally militated in tJie young heiress's favour. There 
was nothing to excite feelings adverse to the imdnl* 
g^nce of his passion for Eleanor Whamdiffe. Had 
Miss Vemor been as lovely, she might have contested 
the place in his heart as a rival; there might have 
been a struggle within that inner sanctuary where all 
he held deiM:* upon earth was enshrined. But, as it 
was, there was no division of that sort; — Miss Yer- 
nor held but the outer court of the temple* She was 
a being to be married for the sake of his family and 
his country — to be treated with tenderness and re- 
spect upon account of her many virtues; but nothing 
more — Not to be loved — not to profane his heart 
with love — Oh, not that! 

In this manner the affair went on; and the poor 
young lady, who loved but too sinc^*ely herself, was 
content to receive tlus defaced and mutilated affection. 
The acquaintance between the families was now re- 
newed with increased vigour; and, in spite of the dis- 
ordered state of Marcus's spirits, the affair advanced. 

The severe illness Marcus had gone through was 
sufficient to account for the haggard looks, varying 
spirits^, and uncertain proceedings of the lover; and 
Miss Vemor was but too happy to accept the apology. 
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Glad to be persuaded, the interest she took in him 
-was only the more increased hj these starts of kind- 
ness and these alternations of sullen reserve. The 
fathers upon each side suffered themselyes to be satis- 
fied with the state of things. Mr. Yernor was not a 
man of much observation, and the poor young heiress 
had lost her mother; as for Lord Fermanagh, he was 
too deeply anxious that his son should retrieve his 
honour by proposals of marriage not to be glad to 
cheat himself with hope. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I am the wave of life. 

Stained with my margin'^ duat: ' 

From the itruggle and the strife 

Of the narrow stream I fly 

To the sea's Immensity. 

LONGFELLOW, from Tiedge, 

Whilst such was the state of things in Ireland, 
how went it in England? . 

The contrast was great. 

The gentle influence which the unfortunate Marcus 
had forfeited was producing the most benign effects 
upon his rival. The peaceful happiness I have at- 
tempted to describe a few pages back, continued to 
increase every day. Each day Eleanor loved Randal 
better, and each day Bandal became more worthy to 
be loved. 

"I do not know how it is with me," he one day 
noted down in his memorandum-book; ^'I feel no 
longer as if I were the same man. My mind, which 
used to be like a gloomy cavern, peopled with dark 
images, is now all light. Things, and, [above all, 
people, that used to irritate me beyond endurance 
seem to have lost this power. From the brute that I 
was, I am becoming a humanised man. And as for 
happiness — which I never enjoyed I verily believe 
in my life, but when I held her, then a little creature, 
by the. hand, — oh, as for happiness! .... Thank 
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God for it! I had not even believed in the existence 
of such happiness." 

And what was Marcus at that very moment saying 
to Mr. Snilivan? 

"It is vain to reiiionstrate; I am resolved — and 
not all the reasoning in the world shall persnade me 
from my purpose. I tell you, disguise it as I may, I 
am miserable — utterly, insupportably miserable. 
Whichever way I turn it is misery; whichever way I 
think it is misery; whichever way I feel — oh!" — 
turning fiercely to the priest — "I know now what 
you meant when you used tb talk to me of Hell. 

"Still," after a pause he ran on, "I feel the truth 
of what my father urges. I have committed myself 
and him; and this young creature, poor, poor fool! has 
attached herself to a ruin — a wretch — a monster 
like me. I know, or believe I know — for my head 
is all confusion — what honour demands, what truth 
demands. I intend — I hope — I shall be able to 
fulfil these demands — but I may any day put a pistol 
to my head, as the preferable alternative. For I know 
nothing, and can promise nothing. Upon one thing 
alone, come what will of it, I am resolved. 

"You may spare me all argument, or remonstrance; . 
for I tell you it is all in vain. Nay, I would beg you 
to spare me this; for were not my purpose as immo- 
vable as that rock there, which has braved the waves 
of the Atlantic for ages, contradiction would make it 
so. Yes, Mr. Sullivan, I know not how it is with me 
— I tell you — I have long warned you of it. Pray- 
ers and remonstrances are alike in vain with me. In- 
stead of inclining me to hesitate — to consider — to 
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pause — diej seem only to impel me forward in my 
own course, with a sort of unnatural pertinacity.'* 

^'But conduct so xashl So imprudent, so futile, so 
wrong!" 

'^It may be all tliat <^*^ nay, I kaow that it is all 
that, and more; and yet do it I will -^ do it I must; 
some demon, some angel, rather, forces me on. Tes, 
I will see her «gain. Yes, my Eleanor, I will see 
thee again I My brain reels. I doubt of all; I doubt 
my own existence; I doubt even her reality — the 
reality of M that has passed — even, the astounding 
truth that she is alive, and another's. 

''But," turning to the priest, and his .countenance 
relaxing from its wild distraction, ''one thing, Mr. 
Sullivan, I do feel assured of, that once having seen 
her again, I shall be better — Indeed I shall be bet- 
ter — I shall know then what I can do and what I 
cannot do — I shall be at one again with myself, 
perhaps. Oh! perhaps, to see her another's,'* and the 
tears sprang to his eyes, "may heal, may soothe, may 
quench this ever-burning fire — may kill this never- 
dying worm — may assuage the horror of these rest- 
less, ever-restless thoughts, 

"But, whether or not, so it shall be. Tell my 
father and mother that I am gone, for I wish to spare 
myself and them all painful remonstrances." 

Randal might, indeed, esteem himself blest. The 
prime blessing of domestic life was about to crown his 
hopes — The ineJOTable and sacred joy about to he 
realized of seeing himself and the being he adored, 
united and repeated in a new being. 

Eleanor was expecting her confinement in a few 
days. The cares he had lavished upon her, the ten- 
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demess with ^diich he had anticipated the coming 
blessing, the excessive feeling which he had displayed 
upon ihe subject, had interested and astonishea him- 
self and every one. 

Was this Bandal? 

As to Eleanor, the prospect before her was inex- 
pressibly dear. In spite of her every«>day increasing 
attachment to her husband, mid her submission to the 
inevitable, and her grateful acceptance of every good 
presented, there was still a void, a something left un- 
satisfied within. 

This new existence was to completed all. 

It was a lovely summer evening^ and she and Ban- 
dal had been dawdling arm-in-arm along the gravel 
walk overhanging the cliff, which Eleanor no longer 
felt inclined to descend. 

One (A those soft mild tranquil eveilings it wats, 
when all nature seems to breathe the very spirit of 
peace, and the human heart to swell with a sort of 
tender tremulous joy. The sun tinted the crags, and 
the lovely han^ng underwood with which they were 
clothed, and Reamed bright upon the hurrying stream 
below. Then he began slowly to set behind the far 
hills; and upon the opposite side of the horizon, over 
a noble wood at &e back of the house, the round full 
moon was rising. 

The heart of Bandal Langford was almost oppressed 
with the sense of ineffable peace and happiness. He 
felt, as we have all done at times, as if there was 
scarcely room within his bosom for it, — as if his 
heart was scarcely big enough to contain it. They 
were both silent, but the arm that rested upon his 
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was strained close to his heart. She felt the pressure 
and understood it. 

"What a lovely evening it is," she at last said, 
looking up, "and that sky is perfectly glorious — Let 
us turn round the tower and go under the Baven*s 
Oak. I should like to see the effect of that crimson 
sky from under the branches." 

They strolled that way, and they soon stood under 
the shadow of the old great tree. The ravens were 
flying round and round it with a hoarse ominous sort 
of croak. The shadows were falling fast, and that of 
the lofty tower was cast by the rising moon across it. 
The aspect of the place was spectral and gloomy. 

"Let us go into the house," said the husband; "this 
oak looks to me, to-night, someway more dismal and 
lugubrious than usual. It does not harmonise at all 
with my present feelings, I can tell you,- my sweetest 
of all Eleanors — and what an odious croak those 
birds keep up. — No! no!" attempting to scare them 
away. 

"Don't disturb them, Randal; I rather like it. 
This scene which looks so lugubrious to you, is soo- 
thing and pleasant to me. I feel rather tired; let me 
sit down upon the turf-seat, and I should so like — 
perhaps, you know, I may not be out of doors again 
for a long time — every hour may be my last," she 
said, laughing in her gentle way; "and this evening is 
so perfectly delicious, so soft and warm, and so pecu- 
liarly tender and still, — I should so like — WiU 
you do me a little favour, Randal?" 

"You a favour! Oh, no, pleasure in doing all things 
— everything — in only living and breathing to serve 
and please you," he said passionately. 
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She took up his hand which held hers, and kissed 
it; and then she said, — 

"If your mother would not think it a most outra- 
geous breach of all proprieties, I should so like to sit 
down here, and you to fetch me a cup of tea, — for 
tea must be ready by this time — and I know if I 
once go in I shall be too idle to come out again." 

She rather wished to be alone for a little while; 
I believe she wanted to say her prayers. 

She was, we all know, a timid creature, the struggle 
in prospect terrified her a good deal. At times, those 
old feelings about her heart made her doubt her being 
equal to it. And she had a nervous dread of death. 
At such times she had recourse to prayer. She felt 
rather oppressed by her little weaknesses now; the 
tender loveliness of this sweet evening seemed rather 
to have saddened than cheered her. It was such a 
sweet and lovely world to leave, — if she should be 
called upon so soon to leave it. 

He placed her upon the turf seat under the tree. 
The moon glistened under and between the branches 
as they waved up and down, chequering the grass with 
glancing lights and shadows. There Randal left her, 
and departed for the house to look after his mother 
and get his darling some tea. 

She sat there, lifting up her eyes to the glorious 
expanse above her head, through which the large full 
moon was slowly ascending, not lengaged in what 
might exactly be called prayer, — but her swelling 
heart filled with a sense of the Infinite, and of the 
awful and everlasting presence. 

Suddenly she heard something move among the 
branches of a shrubbery at no great distance. She 
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looked round a little startled. All was still, and 
she composed her thoughts to meditation. The brandii 
move again, — they seem strangely agitated, — h( 
heart i>egins to 'l)e8t, — she rises from her seat, 
but, before she has time to more from her place 
boughs burst asunder — there is a sudden crash, 
and a man rushes forward — dashes himself at hi 
feet — and clasps his arms round her. i 

The first emotion was one of agonizing terron 
under ^ich she could not even utter a cry, — th^ 
next — i 

Oh! the next! 

It sent the blood in torrents to her heart, — to! 
her brain. Her head reeled — her eyes grew dim — 
her breath failed her. She sank down almost sense- 
less, and he caught her as she fell. 

Unable to utter a cry, — almost incapable of mo- 
tion as she now was, — she Was not utterly insen- 
sible. She knew who was near her, — who support- 
ing her. She tried to struggle to get free. But he 
endeavoured to raise her up, and replace her upon the 
seat, whispering, — 

"Eleanor! Bleanor! It is I. — My own, my Elea- 
nor! recollect yourself. — It is Marcus, — it is I." 

She revived at the words, but it was to push him 
with what little force she had away, fainliy uttering, — 

"Oh, Marcus! Marcus! I could not have believed 
it of you! How wrong! How very, very wrong!" 

"I know — I know — Wrong! Wrong! Yes, 
widcedly wrong! Damnably wrong! — But I see you 
again, I hear your voice, oh! Eleanor, Eleanor! and 
now let me die." 

'^Die, Marcos! Oh, don't, don't die;" was uttered 
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m the softest and tenderest voice, all trembling with 
emotion. "Don't, dear Marcus — Be resigned, be 
comforted. It was the wiH oi Hearen to part ns. 
I have straggled — I have — '* 

** Struggled. Aye, aye; say that again — say that 
again. Tb&t does me good — straggled — Yes, 
my love — stfll my love — ** 

But a violent blow levelled him to the ground as 
he spoke. 

She fell as he feS. 

There rfie lay — but he started up like a fury, 
and rushed upon his antagonist. 

It was a death-contest that ensued. 

Hie two men fell upon each other. They were no 
longer men, they were lions; fierce wild beasts, mad 
with rage. Neither of them heeded the poor creature, 
as she lay upon the ground; first feebly imploring, 
then calling upon Ihem louder and louder, till her 
entreaties ended in piercing shrieks. 

They heeded her not — they heard nothing — 
they felt nothing but the fury of their undying hatred. 
They tore at each other; they sprung at each other; 
it was no regular fight — it was the passionate rage 
of frenzy. Rage! — Their hair stood erect, their eyes 
flashed fire, their teeth gnashed, — ^ey gasped for 
breath. 

Now they paused for a second, and eyed each 
other, — oh, with such a look! — and flten dashed to 
the combat again. 

And the poor creature lay there, shriek succeeding 
to shriek in vain. 

How long the death-struggle would have lasted I 
know not, or how ended, had not the shrieks of Elea- 
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nor reached the houBe, and alarmed Mrs. Langfoi 
who heard her fearful cries through the open windoi 
as she sat making tea in the drawing-room. She ^ 
frightened out of her usual composure, and hurryij 
out of the room, made the hest of her way to-wan 
the spot. The men-servants, alarmed also, for tj 
cries had reached their side of the house,) -we^ 
hastening by this time to the place, and their voic 
were heard approaching, mingled with the cries ai 
exclamations of women. Marcus threw his head su< 
denlj back, and cast a hurried glance around; the 
turning to his adversary, aimed, with his clench^ 
fist, a blow full in his eyes, and then, like a discon 
fited lion, suddenly turned away, sprung into the ne^ 
thicket, and disappeared. 

They lifted the shrieking sufferer from the groun^ 
whilst her husband, half-blinded with the blow, aq 
almost mad with rage, stood there regardless; be 
when the servants had lifted Eleanor up, he seem^ 
to recollect himself, and coming forward, roughly inte^ 
fered. 

"Give her to me," he cried, and caught her mdel 
in his arms. And then, he turned away and hurriei 
towards the house, with the air rather of one carryinj 
some senseless burden than a living being. 

Now and then he looked down upon the agonisei 
face that was lifted up to his in speechless terror ao< 
entreaty, but only to meet it with a scowl of hatred 
and defiance. Now and then he raised his eyes to tb< 
heavens, as if he were invoking curses upon her an^ 
upon himself. 
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I He hurried on, carrying her in this manner towards 
ftr bedroom 9 followed by his mother, who conld do 
Mbing but exclaim and remonstrate. 

"Grendy, Randal! — gently! Take care! you 
on't know — she is very ill; you will kill her!" And 
ken there is another agonising shriek , and she wri- 
^g in his arms. 

But he held her fast, and sternly pursued his 

"Gently, my dear Bandal! You don't know — 
(oor thing!" 

He flung rather than laid her upon the bed; but 
he was now in a state to defy the kindness or the 
inkindness of man. She was in the death-struggle 
between weakness and torture, when the agony of the 
bnnent absorbs and almost annihilates the soul. 

He stood there at the foot of the bed, as he had 
ince stood before; but oh! in how different a mood. 
3e stood there unpitying and unrelenting. 

His mother looked at him with astonishment: 
ooked at his bruised and disfigured face, — his torn, 
llshevelled dress and hair, — his hard, cruel, fixed 
sye. The distress of the moment was great; and yet 
in her womanly feeling for the poor agonised one be- 
fore her, she could not help casting astonished glances 
it her son. 

Help had been sent for, — the country was being 
scoured round for help, — to what avail? 

Shriek succeeded to shriek; first louder and louder 
— piercing and more piercing; then fainter and fainter, 
as ijf the vital strength was fast giving way. 
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Suddenly Eleanor Ufted herself up, extended hei 
arms*, ca«t an imploring, agonisiiig, look of afiectioi 
and entreaty at her husband -^ met his — uttered i 
loud wildering shriek! 

Her spirit flew to God, and Randal Langford wai 
a father. 
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Oh , ebUd ! oh , new-born denizen 

Of llfe*8 great city! .... 

Here at the portal dost ttaoa stand, 

And with thy UtUe hand 

Thoo openest the myBterloos gate* 

LONGFELLOWv 

The little gnrgling cry of a new-bom infant was 
heard >, — it was the only sound from the bed. The 
mothev looked up pale with terror at her son. 

"Ifi^ she dead?" 

Long was Mrs. Langford employed endeavonring 
to revive animation. — She did not speak, but she 
looked 1^ at him once more. 

''Is Eleanor Whamcliffe dead?" he said. 

The mother shook her head, but still answered 
not. 

''la she dead?" he shouted,— "Is Eleanor Wham- 
cKffe dead — dead — dead — dead?" 

Then desperately he pushed his mother from be- 
fore the bed^ — and wildly shrieking, ^ung him- 
self upoa the body, — as wildly he kissed the pallid 
lips, again, and again, and again; — then as if sud- 
denly sickened with horror at some sudden recollec- 
tion, almost as passionately he spumed the senseless 
form away, and starting up from the bed, hurried out 
of the room, entered his own, locked the door, threw 
lumself upon a sofa face downwards, — and there he 
lay for eight-and-forty hours. 
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This it is to be cast into outer darkness, where 
shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth. Hideous 
and utter darkness, where the true light of our 
existence shineth not; and the soul, shut out from the 
presence of her Creator, is abandoned, — poor weak 
and blind pilgrim, — to the course of circumstances, 
and to the force of evil influences from without and 
from within. 

Strange mystery! Mystery upon which the mind 
perpetually ponders, seeking but never finding satis- 
faction. The mystery of iniquity , inscrutable and ter- 
rible. 

One thing only seems certain; that, without God, 
without that faith which accepts the truth and rea- 
lises the existence of a living governing God, — Father, 
and Saviour, and Holy Spirit, — Man is a mutilated 
imperfect miserable being, Life a wretched abortion, 
and the course of Time, instead of bringing forth in 
its progress first the leaf, then the blossom, then the 
ripened and perfected seed, — if the metaphor may 
be pursued, — for the want of that light, that sun, 
that Sun of righteousness, rising upon the earth with 
healing in his wings, — bears at the best but a blighted 
and imperfect flower, which blows for a season and 
then "Withers away — "and the seed is not in it.*' 

Randal Langford rose from that couch of anguish, 
upon which he had laid for eight-and- forty hours, a 
changed, but alas! not a regenerated man. The state 
of his feelings had been almost too awful to describe. 
Rent in pieces by all the fiercest agonies of love, 
jealousy, rage, despair, and, above all, by that cruellest, 
cruellest of all, regret for her who was lost to him 
for ever. — Yes, she whom he had loved so pas- 
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iionately, — still, still loved in spite of all this frenzy 
pi rage — yes, she was dead — gone, and never, 
ffiever, in this world should he look upon her more, — 
never — never. 

But there is something so holy and sacred in the 
idea of death — of the death of the innocent and 
good — that this thought, cruel as it was, brought 
the tears to his burning eyes. But they were dashed 
violently away again, as the thought, the racking 
thought recurred, that she he loved was not innocent 
and good — that her heart had been dissembling* and 
liaise, all her tenderness but seeming — and that during 
the very time of his intensest felicity her secret affec- 
tion had been another's! 

And that other! Who? What was he? Aks! his 
bitterest, most detested enemy! 

That was the pang that poisoned. 



It was upon the eveningv of the second day that 
Randal Langford, having impatiently repulsed every 
attempt at consolation , and angrily rejected every offer 
of refreshment or food, rose from this morbid trance 
of passion, stood erect, and looked round him. 

The evening was shutting in, and his solitary 
room overshadowed. The remoter corners were al- 
ready hidden in darkness, and creeping spectral forms 
seemed to surround him, as there he stood in utter 
solitude and desolation of heart, like one who remains 
living surrounded by a dreary waste, over which the 
hurricane or the earthquake has passed — alone amid 
Rcwenscli/fe. IL 4 
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a heap of ruins. One vast ruin lay round him, ^ 
ruin in its most hideous shape, for not alone had all{ 
which gives value to life heen destroyed, but the most! 
hideous confusion had succeeded. 

Eleanor had loved another, and that other wasi 
Marcus Fitzroy. 

She was false, false, false! False, and worse! FuH 
of fair deceitful seeming! For had she not seemed to 
love him? Had she not seemed to be satisfied and 
happy? Had she not seemed? Had ... Oh! misery of 
miseries! when all the treasure of life is found a lie! 

And yet no sooner was the death-agony so far 
passed that he could stand upright, than his first re* 
solve was to see her again, — to visit the senseless, 
remains of her once so passionately adored. He went! 
to his chimnev-piece, upon which stood candlesticks, 
struck a light, and walked straight to the room where 
she lay. 

The door was unfastened; he opened it and went 
in. Two women servants were sitting together by the 
window, watching in the chamber of the dead. The 
window was open, and the evening air ccone in, 
swaying the blind up and down gently, every now and 
then affording a glimpse of the beautiful world with- 
out, and admitting still evening sounds from distant 
man or animal. It seemed as if even Nature herself 
was hushed into a kind of melancholy lull. And aw- 
ful was the stillness which pervaded the chamber. The 
two women servants turned their heads hastily as the 
door opened, and started as the tall dark figure of 
their young master presented itself! He made a 
hasty impatient sign for them to go away, and they 
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srose in silence and immediately quitted the room, 
^dosing the door after them. 

Then he tamed to the bed, upon which the marble 
image of all that he had ever loved was lying; and he 
lifted up the cambric handkerchief which covered the 
face, and gazed upon the motionless beauty of the 
^wazen features — Slumbering so still! 



He was in the room a long time. When he left 
it, the wedding-ring was no longer to be seen upon 
the cold finger where he had placed it under circum- 
stances nearly as appalling. 

That night his mother came to him, bringing a cup 
of tea in her hand. She found him fitting by his 
window, which was not, however, open; he was 
leaning his forehead against the panes. She went up 
to him, and spoke in a softened voice. All that was 
woman within her had indeed been awakened by the 
lamentable events of the last few days. Her grief and 
her pity were heartfelt and deep. She addressed her 
son in tones which he had never heard from her lips 
before, and entreated him to take some nourishment. 

"Thank you, mother," he said, turning his head 
towards her; and he took up the cup and emptied it 
at one draught. This seemed to refresh him, and from 
that time he resumed the habits of ordinary life. He 
suffered his mother to sit by him for some time in 
silence, and afterwards, at her earnest persuasion, 
promised to undress and go to bed. The next day he 
came down to breakfast as usual, where he merely ex- 

4* 
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changed a pressure of the hand with his father, that 
being the only intimation of sympathy the old maa 
could find power to give; for his heart was in trutb 
well-nigh broken for his son. 

Mr. Langford, senior, ^as far advanced in yearsi 
now. Age had broken down the iron frame, andj 
softened the iron temper. He was weakened in body 
and mind, and he was the tenderer and the kinder for it. 

After breakfast was over, and the mother and son 
were left alone together, Mrs. Langford ventured, in a 
low, hesitating manner, to allude to the baby. 

"It may interest you, — it may perhaps comfort 
you to know that our poor, dear — our — has left 8 
precious pledge behind her. The baby is living — 
It is a boy — " 

He turned away from her, and stood without 
speaking, his. back towards her, his face against the 
wall. After a little pause, she ventured to say, — 

"Would you not like to see it?" 

"No," he answered, and immediately left the 
room. 



It was many weeks before Randal saw his child, 
and then only once and by accident. 

He was returning home one afternoon by the walk 
along the river's side, when he overtook a woman 
who was walking slowly before him. As he passed 
he saw that she carried a sleeping infant in her arms. 
First he strode on with accelerated speed. Suddenly 
he stopped, hesitated — turned back. In a hurried 
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manner he approached the nurse, and lifted up the 
shawl which covered the child's face. There he beheld 
the sweetest of pictures. A most lovely baby, sleeping 
peacefully. 

He stood and gazed. 

At last he raised one tiny, delicate hand in his 
large dark fingers. He seemed strangely moved at 
the contrast. He stooped his tall form, and pressed 
the little helpless hand to his lips, and then he went 
away. 

When this was related to Mrs. Langford, she hoped 
that he would take comfort henceforward- in his child, 
notice it, . and become attached to it. But it proved 
not so. Randal neither inquired after, nor attempted 
to see it again; though if by accident, as was sure to 
occur living in the same house, he met with it, he 
seemed to feel a tender emotion. 

In general manner and conduct, as regarded every- 
thing else, he speedily relapsed into what he had been 
before his marriage. The only difference perceptible 
being in the increased gloom and moroseness which 
added a dark shade to his usual scornful indifference 
to people and things. There were likewise at times 
paroxysms of intense, almost insupportable distress. 

But Time, who pauses not either for sorrow or 
for joy, passed on, and gradually effaced and softened 
down the violence of suffering, until Randal Langford 
became apparently, in most respects, much like any 
other reserved and unamiable man. 

The harsh features of his character certainly 
seemed to acquire additional strength day by day as 
he receded more and more from all intimate communion 
with mankind in general; and the sarcastic bitterness 
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with which he spoke of his race, but more especialljH 
of woman, was increased — and yet, to the surprises 
of everybody in the county, Randal Langford, after the 
death of his father and mother, which followed not 
very long upon that of Eleanor, married again. 

After this event, his life became still more and 
more retired. He shut himself up from all society , and 
like some feudal despot that one has read of in the 
olden days, ruled his possessions in a sort of gloomy 
dignity, surrounded by and holding communication with 
his dependents only — a solitary autocrat. 

The evil influences of such a position upon such a 
character may be imagined. 



'As for Marcus, he returned to Ireland, in a state 
of mind which T shall not linger here to describe. 
He had learned the death of Eleanor before he quitted 
the country. 

He also was a changed man. All the fiery spirit 
of his character seemed gone; he was passive, melan- 
choly, and moping. From this state his father and 
Mr. Sullivan made every effort imaginable to arouse 
him, whilst his mother wept in perpetual and helpless 
lamentation. For some time both the efforts to rouse 
him upon the one side, and the lamentations over his 
fate upon the other seemed equally without effect. 

But time produced its effects here, as well as else- 
where. By degrees the heavy gloom and depression 
changed into a more gentle melancholy. And, indeed, 
I believe that he found it, in a short time, far more 
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tolerable to think of Eleanor as d^d than he had 
done as belonging to another. 

This state of mind favoured Miss Vernor's interests. 
There was no one now left upon earth to contend 
with her. Many feelings took a different turn, and 
the very grief felt for the loss of Eleanor, when it was 
a little softened by time, inclined Lord Lisburn to 
seek consolation in the affection of another; whilst his 
romantic attachment to her memory led him to find 
a certain pleasure in that want of attraction which 
rendered all idea of rivalry ridiculous. He liked it 
better so, and he began to feel a certain consolation 
in the affection of the humble and gentle heiress. 
He began to look upon her no longer in the odious 
light of an heiress, but as a kind, tender woman and 
Mend. He began to love her for herself, in a new 
and quite different way from that with which he had 
loved before; but his feelings were honest, amia][>le, 
and sincere. 

Marcus did not marry as Randal had done, — in 
bitter scorn of himself and womankind — merely to 
find a housekeeper for his family, and thus spare 
himself the plague and bother of conducting his own 
domestic concerns. He did not marry a thing ^ with- 
holding altogether his heart. No; Marcus was of a 
more generous and loving temper, and for the woman 
he married he felt a tender esteem, though it could 
amount to nothing more. Nevertheless, Marcus, like 
Bandal, remained what these events had left him, 
altogether an altered man. 

The marriage* with Miss Vemor took place about 
a year after Eleanor's death, and he continued quietly 
to reside with her in his father's castle, in the remote 
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part of Ireland where it was situated, taking no pairt 
in the business or amusements of the great world. 
She lived with him some years, happy in his society, 
deserving and enjoying his respect and esteem, and 
the affection and esteem of all who knew her. 

In due course of time Lord and Lady Fermana^h^ 
died, and Marcus succeeded to the title and estate, 
but he still continued to lead the life of seclusion 
which seemed congenial to him, and in which he^ 
had persevered in spite of all the endeavours of Lord 
Fermanagh to induce him to the contrary, — perhaps 
he was right. 

It seemed doubtful whether his mental health had 
ever entirely recovered the shocks it had received 
during the events which had taken place, and secluded 
as his life might appear to those around him, there was^ 
in it abundance of interest. 

Marcus, like his father before him, felt intensely 
the wrongs and injuries imder which his country at 
that period undoubtedly suffered, and sympathised al- 
most passionately with the feelings of those who ago- 
nised in the attempt to relieve her; in all which senti- 
ments Mr. Sullivan most assuredly took the warmest 
part. Such things prevented life, even in this remote- 
comer of the kingdom, from becoming absolutely 
monotonous. 
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Ta bend thy spirit down to his 

Which is 80 mach beneath 
Thine own in power; why snrely this 

Is bitterer than death. 

JOHN WILLIAM FLETCHER. 

*'Ai<i. the world 's a stage," says Shakespear, in the 
line iTirhich has become a popular proverb. And, cer- 
tainly, whether all mankind be jnstly called comedians 
or no, the changes in the shifting scenes of the great 
theatre are as complete and as unexpected as upon the 
numic boards. 

Liet any one return to some well-accustomed spot, 
after the absence of a few short years, and what a 
complete revolution will he find. Those are dead that 
he left in the full bloom and promise of life; those 
gray-haired whom he quitted in the prime of man- 
hood; those are thoughtful men who were left careless 
children; and some whose outer features may have as 
yet been little touched by the hand of time, display 
changes in their habits and characters less obvious but 
far more important. 

More than twenty years have elapsed since we took 
leave of Randal Langford, and how shall we find him 
again? 

Mr. and Mrs. Langford, as I have related, did not 
long survive the unfortunate Eleanor, and for many 
years Randal has now reigned the unquestioned master 
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of this large fortune, and still larger domain. His 
widely-extended property, besides its numerous acres 
of valuable land, included miles and miles of bog and 
mountain moor; part quite inaccessible, incapable of 
receiving the slightest cultivation, part affording sub- 
sistence by its scanty returns, to a rude and lawless 
population. Their half -civilized habits of life were 
such as might be expected from the circumstances in 
which they lived, excluded by the remoteness of their 
situation from sharing in the general improvement 
which was taking place around them. They were most 
of them poachers, many of them thieves; excessively 
irregular in payment of the trifling rents demanded for 
their holdings, and unscrupulous encroachers upon 
land not within their appointed limits. 

Such a population, and such a species of property, 
is of a worrying and irritating description, and requires 
much judicious firmness and generous benevolence upon 
the part of the proprietor to administer it — as all 
property ought to be administered — for the ultimate 
benefit of every one belonging to it. Added to this, 
there was also a very extensive tenantry, composed 
chiefiy of small farmers, without much capital, and 
whose returns and punctuality at rent-day were con- 
sequently dependent upon the seasons. 

The government of the domain of Bavensclifie was 
therefore no very easy matter. It required not only 
much attention and care, and a strict regard to justice, 
but a mild, consistent, and temperate rule. To those 
who so rule, such possessions afibrd perhaps the best 
discipline the mind and disposition can receive; but to 
those who cannot, or who will not, thus comply with 
the indispensable demands of situation, it proves a 
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perpetual source of discomfort and vexation. With 
some, a government in which so much exercise of 
authority is required, speedily degenerates into a tyran- 
ny; with others it is thrown up and neglected, as too 
troablesome and irritating to be attended to; with some 
few it is diligently and faithfully administered, to the 
glory of God and the benefit of man. 

Under the soft influences of his first wife, at peace 
with himself, in spite of his little secret jealousies and 
anxieties, and domesticated with one, a pattern of 
faithful endeavour and tender sympathy, Randal Lang- 
ford had performed his part upon the whole well. 

The faults of his temper had insensibly been cor- 
rected by the daily influence which so sweetly acted 
upon them, till he had arrived at that great step in the 
moral progress of such a man's life, — the calling him- 
self to account for harsh judgments, every injurious 
suspicion, or unkind word. Constantly living in the 
familiar presence of one who was made up of pity, it 
was impossible for him to continue pitiless. The hourly 
witness of her humility as regarded herself, and candour 
with respect to others, that his pride, insolence, and 
contempt for his kind could not but be softened and 
rectified. 

She taught him to regard the vicious irregularities 
of his dependents as the result rather of ignorance, 
and their half-savage life, than as the mark of inherrent 
brutality. He could not witness her faithful search 
after the good which lies hidden in some corner or 
other even in the worst of characters, without himself 
learning to believe that there was more of it among 
mankind in general than he, in his pride, had been 
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ready to acknowledge. In short, whilst Eleanor lived, 
Bandal had been an altered man. 

That brief influence withdrawn, that heavy loss 
sustained, and the agony of his desolation rendered 
inexpressibly more bitter by the circumstances under 
which it had taken place, the character of Randal had 
darkened again. His melancholy sense of destitution; 
the revolt of his heart against what he considered the 
cruelty of the infliction he had sustained; above all, 
the intense feeling of hatred, bitterer than ever, which 
he cherished — cultivated , I might almost say, — 
against the man who had twice so cruelly injured him, 
contributed to this fearful result. Like steel, he seemed 
only the harder for having been tempered. 

Most unfortunately, there was no one left who pos- 
sessed the slightest power to win his confidence, or 
administer consolation. Randal had the misfortune to 
be a rare and exceptional character; his defects ob- 
vious, his good qualities great, as they unquestionably 
were, latent, and hidden even from himself. A certain 
grandeur of mind which he possessed, served only to 
render sympathy from his inferiors impossible — the 
exquisite and exaggerated sensibility of his heart, to 
make him appear among men but as a sort of monster 
of violence, to be dreaded and avoided. No one in 
communication with him was in the least able to com- 
prehend such a being; they looked upon him with a 
sort of stupid fear and dislike, which he returned with 
antipathy and scorn. His very parents scarcely formed 
an exception; they, even, had seemed to understand 
him little better than the rest of the world had. 

In this state of mind, his grief, over an irreparable 
loss, was cherished by him as his sole and hidden 
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treasure ; and in a sort of gloomy pride and conscious- 
ness that the heart, capable of such never-dying regret, 
was not without its worth — lay corroding, that heart, 
in silence. 

People in general thought Randal Langford bore 
his loss with mighty composure, and commented, after 
their own fashion, upon the marvellous coldness and 
indifference of a temper which gave not the slightest 
outward indication of its sufferings. Such things in- 
evitably increase the disposition to cherish ill-will 
against mankind. 

Men like Randal inevitably become morose and 
misanthropical under the process. More proud from 
the consciousness of hidden suffering; alienated from 
the universal brotherhood, by those very pangs of na- 
ture whieh should make all mankind kin. 

For a considerable time, in spite of the little de- 
monstrations of tenderness into which he had been 
surprised, Randal seemed to regard his infant with a 
sort of bitter antipathy, as the cause of its mother's 
death. For some time he obstinately refused to allow 
it to be brought near where he was ; and yet these 
feelings had their intermissions, there were moments of 
almost passionate doting. One day, in particular, when 
the child was about six weeks old, and its features 
had already begun to assume that striking likeness to 
the mother for which the boy was afterwards so re- 
markable, Randal was found standing alone in the 
nursery, his eyes intently fixed upon the sleeping in- 
fant, and his cheeks absolutely flooded over with tears. 
At the entrance of the nurse, who thus surprised him, 
he looked much displeased ; hastily turned away with- 
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out speaking, — and it was weeks before he looked 
upon the boy again. 

Mr. and Mrs. Langford were now dead ; and it had 
been during the course of the ensuing year that Ran- 
dal, finding himself alone, and sole master of Bavens- 
clifie, to the astonishment of all the world, married 
again. The object of his choice was as strange as the 
proceeding seemed to be, — it was neither more nor 
less than the niece of one of his own tenants. 

The new Mrs. Langford was a respectable young 
woman enough in her way, and a dark, black-browed, 
handsome girl. But everybody was naturally both 
shocked and scandalised. The Wharnclifies, more 'es- 
pecially, thought they had a right to feel very much 
hurt and offended at the successor that had been chosen 
for their poor Eleanor. Indeed, there was not a young 
lady within twenty miles around Ravensclifife that did 
not feel more than half inclined to imagine herself 
slighted and ill-used. 

He cared not in the least for all this clamour, and 
he showed that he did not. He appeared perfectly 
unconcerned, except that he was perhaps rather more 
exacting as regarded the conventional attentions and 
congratulations of his friends and acquaintance, than he 
would have been had he contracted the most splendid 
alliance in the county. He gave it generally to be 
understood, through his steward, that he expected 
every family in the neighbourhood to call upon the 
present Mrs. Langford, and that he should feel deeply 
offended if she were not treated with precisely the 
same marks of respect as had been shown to his own 
mother. That she would endear herself to all hearts, 
as his first wife had done — that she should be dearly- 
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beloved by all or any for her own sake, and cause 
him, in degree, to be loved for hers — he knew to be 
out of the question. He could neither expect nor ex- 
act more than mere knee and lip courtesy, — but this 
he did exact to the very letter; and any failure in such 
respects as regarded his wife, he took care to make 
it well known that he should resent in the highest 
degree. 

So the third Mrs. Langford with whom I have made 
you acquainted was installed at Ravenscliffe; and a con- 
trast indeed she proved to her predecessors. 

Why Randal Langford made choice of this young 
woman, — what he saw in her, and what he expected 
from her, it were hard to say. True, she was a hand- 
some, black -eyed, black -haired, black -browed girl, 
as I have told you; but Randal Langford, as every 
one knew, was no man to be made the dupe of vulgar 
good looks. She was, moreover, shrewd, clever, and 
plausible; but he was no man to be taken in by plau- 
sibility, or imposed upon by this sort of common-place 
cleverness. He was one of far too great abilities him- 
self to value the possession of them in a second-rate 
degree by others. And as for delicacy, nobility of heart, 
generosity of temper, or any of those finer moral qua- 
lities which lift their possessor, be he or she who they 
may, above the common condition, and redeem every 
exterior disadvantage, there was nothing of that kind 
to be predicated in favour of Rachel Woodly, now 
elevated to the high position of Madam Langford, of 
Kavensclifie. 

Marriages of this description have always appeared 
to me an unintelligible mystery; and this proved an 
enigma without an answer to the worthy inhabitants 
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of the neighbourhood of Bavenscliffe, — vainly they 
endeavoured to account for the mortifying fact, which ^ 
remained simply inexplicable, as I relate. 

Nothing, however, as will easily be believed, could 
be more injurious to the right development of R^dal 
Langford's character than the step he had taken. Henry 
Taylor, in one of his essays, justly observes, that 
though marriage with an inferior character of man may 
serve, and in some instances actually does serve, to 
call forth and develope the best qualities in the woman, 
yet that the most superior man, under the opposite 
condition, invariably and inevitably degenerates, seem- 
uig, by a strange sort of fatality, to be dragged down 
to a moral equality, with his inferior partner. This 
observation applied but too justly here. Every fanlt 
in Randal's character seemed increased, in consequence 
of this ill-starred match. 

His haughtiness, and pride were aggravated by 
jealous suspicion of slights or contempts from all who 
approached him. He seemed to forestall offence, and 
to meet it by wrapping himself up in additional re- 
serve and sternness. The insolence with which, in 
his youth, he had been too justly reproached, re -ap- 
peared, and in a still more unamiable form. He ex- 
acted the most reverential deference from every infe- 
rior whom he suffered to approach him, and kept his 
equals, and even his superiors, somewhat in awe by 
the haughty distance of his manners. In short, he 
appeared the victim of a perpetual and degrading 
jealousy, lest the step he had taken should lessen bis 
claims to universal deference, and to resent even the 
slightest derogation from it, in a manner the most un- 
reasonable. 
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Mrs. Li»n^rd, you iQaj re&t assured, wip not one 
to be beldad her huBband in ibis insolent detennina- 
Hon to bear down public opinion by main force. She 
played her part, indeed, with singular audacity — the 
audacity of a particularly coarse and vulgar mind; 
hdding her place as pertinaeioueily as though sh^ had 
been OB<e of the best born and best educated among 
the young ladies of the county. Apparently incapable 
<^ ^cernuig her own defects , or at least perfectly in*- 
^went as to the efiect they might produce upon 
others: she was Mrs. Langfofd, of Rayensdifie, and 
what mattered the rest? 

Hard 9 clever, ¥rith nerves of iron, and a face of 
brass, 9he bore down all opposition, — and finally 
succeeded, as many before her have done, and many 
after her will do, in establishing herself, not only as a 
tolerated nubance, but 48 a sort of accepted exception 
in the circles she frequented. She persevered in being 
iusolttit, rude, free-spoken, and disagree^le, until 
every instance of politeness and gpod-nature from her 
was hailed and received as a favour and a boon; and 
soon obtiuned more good-will for her occasional dis- 
play of good qu^itiea, than ever followed the perse- 
vering and habitual exercise of them. 

Mrs. Langford, the year of her marriage, had pre- 
sented Randal with a son; and four years after his 
birth, wi^ a little saucy, black- eyed baby of a daughter. 
The three children — the fair boy who was the very 
picture of the lost Eleanor — and the two by the se- 
cond wife, who in darkness of complexion resembled 
their parents — were at this time together living at 
Ravensclifie, the boys were entering into manhood — 
the girl, Emma, being about fifteen. 

Ra9enscli/fe. 11. 5 
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Mr. Langford is sitting in his library, where h« 
transacts business, at the moment when we find him again^ 



The library is a large and rather handsome room; 
though, like the other apartments at Bavenscliffe, pos* 
sessing no peculiar attraction to the eye, it being too 
exactly regular in its form and proportions to excite 
the fancy in any particular way. It is surrounded 
with book-cases of plain and rather dark oak, fitted 
with books mostly of an ancient appearance, and whose 
dark bindings ofier little to relieve or enliven the ge- 
neral gloominess and dulness of the apartment. 

Two large tables stand in the middle of the room. The 
one is an old-fashioned ponderous writing-table, fitted 
up with drawers upon each side, with an open part 
in the middle to receive the feet of those engaged in 
writing at it; it is surmounted on one side by a very 
large writing desk, covered with green baize. The 
other table is a more modern afiair. It is placed near- 
er to the window, and there is a chair before it — 
but no desk. Both tables are covered over with papers. 

Fancy some other tables upon which books, let- 
ters, and papers lie heaped, — a few old-fashioned 
chairs, with black hair-cloth seats, one large elbow 
chair placed before the writing-desk, which is Mr. 
Langford's proper seat, a green baize over the fioor, 
an ancient grate, a few black urns upon the chimney- 
piece, a few black busts of Homer, Plato, and such 
customary worthies surmounting the book-case, — and 
you have an idea of the apartment in which Bandal 
Langford sits. And here he has sat, almost without 
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exception, for several hours of each day since he came 
into possession of Bavenscliffe. 

He is little changed in the outer man, by the years 
that have passed over his head. His hair is still raven 
black, without one silver thread to be detected in it; 
his sallow cheek is perhaps a shade darker than it 
once was, but. without either line or wrinkle marked 
upon it beyond those which the strong passions of 
youth had impressed years ago. His eye still pos- 
sesses all its dark lustre, whether it flash in rage — 
as it yet too often may be seen to do — or preserves 
its usual expression of deep, yet somewhat saddened, 
severity. His sinewy form is still as erect, as sinewy, 
as free from the least superfluous portion of matter to 
mar its strength or activity as ever. Altogether, years 
and anxiety have added to, rather than diminished from 
the iniposing grandeur which was the distinguishing 
characteristic of this remarkable man; and Randal Lang- 
ford, as he sits there in his elbow chair, in stern but 
unaflfected dignity, leaning his elbow upon the desk 
and his cheek upon his iron hand, might have well 
served as a representative of those grim barons of the 
north, descendants of the fierce Danes who invaded 
and finally settled themselves in ancient England, set- 
ting at defiance all rule or authority but their own. 

As he sits there at this moment, the stern authority 
and determination written on his countenance is still 
more observable than usual. He is listening, with an 
expression of grave displeasure, to a gray-headed, aged, 
but still robust man, whose broad chest is heaving with 
emotion, and his gray eyes twinkling to keep down the 
rising tears — one or two of which have, however, made 
their escape, and have ran, unheeded, down his cheeks. 
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A litlle behind the old man, with an air as if leii4^ 
ing him support — backing him, as one might say -^ 
stands a fine and beautiful youth, in the full bloom o 
opening manhood; and oh! what a fur ajid lo-7oi| 
promise that opening flower of blooming manhooq 
presents! 

The young man is little above the middle 8iz% 
slightly, yet finely and symmetrically made: his hair, 
of a golden brown, curb, or rather waves, abont a 
head of almost classical beauty; his complexion is (six 
and naturally delicate, but glowing with health and 
vigour; his face is sligtbly and most becomingly em- 
browned by air and exercise. The eyes of this charm- 
ing looking person are especially remarkable; they are 
of that undefined gray, which is blue and ^ay, and 
dark or light *by turns, and seems to flash and to 
cloud, to languish and to burn with every shade of 
feeling — soft and melting, or bold and defying — 
instinct with Are and intelligence. His features are 
remarkably fine, and put together in most hermonions 
proportions. In short, the face and form are indicar 
tive of perfect manly beauty , rendered the more oaptir 
vating by the graceful truth and energy of every gesture. 

The young man is now standing a little behind 
the person, who, as I said, is pleading so earnestly to 
Mr. Langford; on whom he bends eager, anxious 
eyes, as if vainly endeavouring to discover some 
symptom of relenting feeling in that stern ooi|nte>- 
nance. The youth is Randal's first*born son, Edwin; 
the child, and in countenance once almost the lac- 
simile, of Eleanor Wharncliffe. The resemblance, 
however, has been by this time somewhat impaired, 
for the manly energy and the frank determination of 
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Ife expressioti are hot in character with his mother's 
tender and timid beauty. 

But there were moments, when Edwin was moved 
bj soft or melancholy feelings — melted by kindness 
br sympathy — when his father would start and sud- 
denly change countenance, as if the the long-lost mo- 
Qier were again before him. The young man Was 
Efenerous and warm-hearted, ever ready to take part 
^th the weak or the suffering, and to interfere be- 
tween an offender and his father's displeasure. At 
diis moineiit he was deeply interested in tbe fate of 
a fellow-creature, wiiose cause he most ardently sup^ 
ported. 

Mr. Langford's elbow rests upon his desk, his 
dieek upon his left hatid. I did not tell you, that 
upon the little finge^ of that hand there is one single 
ornament alone — a narrow circle of gold -*- in 
short, a wedding-ring. lie had never been known to 
wear any other. 

The son anxiously looks into his father's face, 
longing to discover some softening sign. In vain. 
The tK>untenance preserves its st^n implacable ex^ 
pression. 

"He has six children. Sir; and his wife — my 
own poor Maggy — about to be put to bed of another, 
and she in a eonsumption, Sir: and the doctors all 
say will go, as soon as she is put tor bed. And seven 
babes of them, to be left deserted — the eldest 
not ten years old! Oh, Mr. Luigford, Mr. Lafig- 
iord!'* 

•*I have already told you — I repeat my wwds 
— the man is a poacher, and, I believe, a sbeep- 
fltealer. — .The latter charge, however, ihei^ eeema 
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some doubt about, and I shall not pursue it — the! 
fellow will, in default of evidence, luckily for him,; 
escape the gallows. But the other I shall and will 
press, and transported for poaching he shall be. — 
He is a disgrace to the country." 

The old man retreated a. few paces, turned aside 
his head, and wept. 

Edwin advanced a step or two nearer to his father, 
and bending down a little in his earnestness, €I8 if 
almost ready to kneel at his feet — and would have 
done so, could his father have tolerated what he would 
have thought such a romantic exaggeration of feeling 
— said, 

"Father, have pity upon these poor creatures! 
Consider, Sir, I beg of you, the lamentable condition 
of the poor man's family. Look it over, for once — 
slur the thing over, this once — let him go; do not 
send him before a magistrate ! " 

"Edwin, I have often told you — and I tell you 
again — I forbid your interference in such matters; 
I will have no one coming between me and my de- 
pendents. If I have said it' once, I have said it a 
hundred times. Sir — I will not have it done! I ex- 
pect obedience, Edwin." 

"Forgive me, father! I cannot, I cannot be silent, 
indeed! Poor Humphreys! — He is such a respec- 
table, honest fellow. Is it his fault that Jackson is so 
irregular in his conduct? Don't break the poor old 
man's heart about it, I beseech you!" 

"Silence, Edwin! or I shall order you to leave the 
room. And you, Humphreys," turning towards him, 
"listen to me. You know — and everybody knows, ! 
or ought to know, — that I have but one rule in such 
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cases; and that is, inflexible and impartial justice. 
Were I as weak, as this young man would have me 
to be — were I as easily. to be moved to swerve from 
the direct course of law by an idle compassion, as he 
would wish — to remit punishment when punishment 
is justly due, and accept palliation where no palliation 
can be made — then there might be some excuse for 
these offences against the law, which I am resolved to 
put a stop to. Then — a fellow like Jackson might 
plead in his excuse, that what had once been remitted 
might be remitted again, and prate about temptation 
being present and punishment uncertain. But the fool 
who flies in the face of a penalty he is sure to And 
exacted, deserves no compassion from me — and shall 
find none." 

"But — but — " 

"Edwin! Stand back, and hold your tongue!" 

"I know, Sir, I know. Sir;" sobbed poor Humphreys. 
"What you say, Mr. Langford, sounds all right — I 
doubt not is all as it should be; but what is to be- 
come of seven fatherless and motherless babes? — 
nay, it will be only six, for Maggy's in a fair way to 
break her heart, and there will be an end of her at 
once, and the poor innocent she is carrying within 
her — unless you can and will have pity, Mr. Lang- 
ford." 

"Pity! Do not weary me with an everlasting re- 
currence to that theme. What has justice to do with 
pity? — Inflexibility, I repeat it, is the only true jus- 
tice. If I overlook crime in one instance, why not in 
ten thousand? — Edwin! Why do you put on that 
dogged look of dissent from what I have said? Do 
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2iot bf) insoletit, Sir I Why do you look as if you 
dispnted the justice of mj principles of action, Sir." 

^^ Because 1 do," said the jonth. with courage. 

The dark haughty eyes of ihe father flashed. 

**This! And before a dependent. Sir!" 

^^You should not have asked me, then, whedier I 
agreed with yoti or not. -^ No faUier; I do not agree 
with you — neither in fecHng nor in principle. I do 
not think that justice ought to be inflexible. I clo 
think that justice ought to be tempered with mercy, 
or good God of heaven! what would become of us 
all?" 

''Sir! your ripened understanding and remarkable 
accura^ of perception render you able to instruct — 
even your own father — in the principles of ethics. 
I thank you, young man, for being so obliging as to 
bestow upon me a lesson, which, no doubt, my crude 
and ill-digested view of things requires." 

Edwin looked abashed for a pioment at this rebuke, 
and shrunk back. Then he cast his eyes once more 
upon the poor, disconsolate Humphreys, who stood 
like one aghast at the scene, seeming to forget his 
own griefs ih terror for the consequences to his ad- 
vocate, — and touched by the good feeling thus dis- 
played by the poor man even in the paroxysm of his 
distrei^s, he gathered up his courage, and resolved not 
to abandon the cause. 

''Excuse me, father. Sir, I do not pretend, I do 
not prcfsume to ai^gue the matter with you, I only ven- 
ture to plead — humbly to plead— It was such a small 
t^ing — a brace of hares. Oh, father! My God! 
All this misery for a brace of hares!" 

"Edwin, have done! I command you to have 
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lofiel You speak Mke a sens^ees child. A brace of 
hares! — Who talks of a brace ot hares? It is ^-^ 
kotiesty -«^ it is <^me. Hare j<m yet to learn, that 
k is not bj die Talde of what is pniloined that justice 
estimates the gailt of the parloiner?" 

"Yet, Sir — oh, Mr. Langford! consider !'* urged 
poor Humphreys, endeavouring to strengthen an ar- 
gument which had approved itself so well to his com-> 
prehension. ^^ Please to consider. Sir, for « the love of 
God! Sir! It was only a brace of hares; only a brace 
of hares. Sir." 

"If it had been a brace of field*mice, so the law 
had been offended, I have said and I repeat, it would 
amount to the same thing. Edwin, have done," see-> 
ing his son again leaning forward in an attempt to 
speak; ^^I will listen to such contemptible casuistry 
no longer. Have done. Sir, when I command you, or 
please to leave the room." 

The young man again retreated. There was a 
something between condemnation of the sentiment ex-> 
jtfessed and defiance of the command accompanying it 
to be discerned in his counteniCtioe. His father, who 
seemed to read every expression of that face, and to 
be moved by it in a strange manner, decyphered this 
meaning, and was the more and more exasperated. 

"Do you mean to defy me, Edwin, with that 
look?" 

"I said nothing. Sir." 

"Do yon mean to dispute my authority, as weQ as 
my opinions?" 

"I did not say tiiat I did, Sir." 

"No, you did not say it, — true!" exclaimed Mr. 
Langford, giving way to a sudden burst of rage — 
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*'but you look it — Every feature of your face speaks 
contradiction and defiance." 

"We cannot command our features, Sir — "We 
cannot teach our looks to be silent — They are 
treacherous things, and betray us whether we ^11 
or no." 

"Then I am to understand you to acknowledge, 
that what your face expressed, your heart dictated, 
and that with head and heart you disputed my opi- 
nions and defied my authority?" 

The young man made no answer. 

"Speak, Edwm." 

"You commanded me to be silent." 

"I command you now to speak." 

"What to say?" 

"Whether I read your countenance rightly or 
not?" 

"What if you did?" 

Mr. Langford made a sudden start forward, half 
rose from his chair; his gesture was almost that of 
one about to strike a blow. Edwin shrank back. 
Humphreys flung himself forward, as if to interpose 
between father and son. It was the impulse of a mo- 
ment; before a second could have been counted Mr. 
Lan^ord had recovered himself, and was reseated; but 
Edwin had retreated at the sudden and passionate 
gesture of his father, had turned away, and left the 
room. 

The father looked after him wistfully, but he would 
not call him back. He felt at this moment, with more 
than usual violence, all the distraction of contending 
emotions, which were, alas! too often associated with 
his son, his darling son! whom he loved as his own 
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8oal, as the very apple of his eye. He admired the 
boy for his talents, exalted in his extraordinary beauty, 
adored him for the spirit, generosity, and goodness of 
his character; and yet he for ever contradicted him — 
seemed perpetually irritated against him, taking un- 
Teasonable offence at the slightest fault, and jealous 
beyond measure at the least thing which could be con- 
straed into a failing in respect or affection. 

Oh, it was bitter for the stern, proud, unbending 
man, that this youth, this almost child, — adored as 
he in secret was, — seemed, by a strange fatality in 
their characters to stand perpetually in opposition to 
his father's opinions, and to be an obstruction in his 
unrelenting course. He might be compared to the 
child in the mythic fable, placed there to turn aside 
the course of his father's ploughshare. 

Alas ! had it been Randal Langford whose constancy 
had thus been put to the proof, — the plough would, 
I fear, have pursued its course undeviating, — and the 
flower been severed there where it stood. 
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The itftaitlVe decision o^ a bright 
And thorOQgh-6d^ed ittteUtfet, to •patH 
Erter fttm orim*. 

TEKNYSON. 

Thb characiter of Edwin presented « eingoliur imd 
bemitlfdl combiiicition of opposite qualities. Tbe best 
qtialides of the ffttfaer And the mother were here <m- 
riouslj and beaatifally blended. To the tender 6oft^ 
ness of the mother's heart, was added the stren^h 
and cotu*age of his father's tamper. The disposition 
to defy difficulty, to make light of opinion, to despise 
eansnre in a just cause, was redeemed from the Over- 
bearing insolence which had rendered such qualities 
almost odious in Randal Langford, by th« sweetness 
of a disposition the most cordial, affectionate, and 
kind. 

Edwin loved every one. All the world seemed to 
find a share in his large expansile heart; but the ob- 
jects of his more peculiar affection were few, — and 
among those his father alone excited an admiration 
which approached to passion. Of aU the living world 
around them, Edwin alone, by some magic power of 
Sjrmpathy, seemed to discern the latent excellencies 
which lay buried under his father's harsh and repul- 
sive exterior. Capable of intense feeling himself, he 
seemed alone to comprehend those depths of sensibi- 
lity in his father's character which, when found, ren- 
dered him so interesting. His own disposition was 
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bat little understood; his fine earnest and feeling tern*- 
peram^it was hidden to the cnrspiy ot^erv^r by the 
^7 careless charm of his manner. Contrasted as they 
were in externals, this was the sacred relation which 
bonnd them to each other; by Edwin understood and 
appreciated, by Randal Langford as intensely felt, but 
neither understood nor appreciated. 

Edwin, therefore, loved his father as few hearts 
are capabte of loving any one, — as rarely any son is 
fouad to love his fath^. And the sentiment was, as 
we have seen, returned,, though in secret, with an in* 
tensity which not all the coldjsess atad severity of out*- 
ward deportment could altogether conceal from the mr 
stincts of the son. 

Their mutual affection assumed stjrange foro^; they 
seemed fated to live in perpetual contradiction, — al-» 
most at vuriaace with each other;, upon no one siub- 
ject scarcely did they seem to think or feel alike. And 
yet there were glimpses of light, flashes of a strange 
sympathetic intelhgenee, a something that W4>ul4 in an 
instant strike from heart to heart — from eye to eye 
•— < a somel^iing that rendered even contradiction from 
each other more dear than acquiescence from any other 
ereature in the world. 

He was Eleanor's son, too. The living image of 
tiiat creature whose memory lived undying m Bandal 
Langford's heart. It followed him wherever he went, 
shared in whatever he felt; the accents of her low. 
sweet voice, the pressure of her soft tender hand, 
seemed ever mingling, like some strain of indistinct 
melody, with all he thought or did, — indistinct and 
^anescent, like those harpings heard by the soul, not 
by the ear, — which have visited and consoled the 
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forlorn moments of the mourner. Softening, by their 
heavenly visitations, the harsh and painful contradic* 
tion of that outer world with which they are so little 
in unison. 



Some years had elapsed, indeed, it was not till be- 
tween two and three years after his second marriage, 
that the perusfd of her posthumous papers had made 
Bandal Langford acquainted with the secret history of 
Eleanor's heart. 

The effect the full understanding of all which had 
occurred produced, was contradictory. It softened and 
aUayed the bitterness of the feelings which he had 
nourished agcdnst his unhappy wife's memory, to find 
how thoroughly sincere in intention, at least, she had 
been towards him. How entirely the fatal dissimulation 
she had practised had arisen from a generous regard 
to his happiness; how truly she had loved and re- 
spected him, even whilst another was the secret mas- 
ter of her heart; and how faithfully and affectionately 
she had endeavoured not only to constitute his hap- 
piness, but to find her own in their union. ^'^ 

He understood at last the full worth of the being 
whom he had so passionately adored; and he had the 
consolation, sorrowful, but great, of restoring her to 
that place in his esteem which she had forfeited. The 
fierce war of contending passions was subdued; a 
sweet but settled peace succeeded; and from the time 
this change in his feelings took place, he kept Edwin 
at home. Hitherto he had maintained the appearance 
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he at first felt, or assumed, of the greatest indifference 
to the child, and he had suffered him, after his mother*s 
death, to be claimed and carried away by Lady Wham- 
cliffe, who took equal comfort and amusement in spoil- 
ing the lovely little creature in every possible manner; 
but henceforward the father took him to himself. 

Lady Whamcliffe made every opposition in her 
power. The idea of placing this sweet child under 
the care of "that beetle-browed vulgar step-mother of 
his," as she designated the present Mrs. Langford, 
was not to be endured. However, she was in some 
degree pacified by Randal's assurance that, aware of 
the advantages, in many respects, of his long residence 
with the polished Wharncliffes, he was ready to pro- 
mise, that the boy should be much with her; and also 
by assuring herself that Edwin, who was a bold spi- 
rited little fellow, blue-eyed and fair-haired as he was, 
'^ would soon thrash that black, rascally, little imp of 
Madanoe Woodly Langford's to atoms, if he dared to 
vex him." 

Madame Woodly Langford, as Lady Whamcliffe 
chose to call her, showed no disposition to be behind- 
hand with the worst step-dame that ever was maligned 
in old legend. She perfectly adored her own ugly 
little son, and was ready to feel everything which self- 
ish, motherly jealousy could inspire, againt the beau- 
tiful elder brother. That noble animated child, with 
his large Danish blue eyes, his lovely fair complexion, 
his open brow, his profusion of fine curling hair, his 
speaking countenance and graceful gestures, contrasted 
very unfavourably with her own dark, sullen, thin, 
withering, unprepossessing child; who, however, had 
been so flattered and indulged since he came into the 
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world, that had he been heir-apparent of tb^ae tiirei 
Uoited Kingdoms, he could hardly have been made « 
more importanee. 

He waa a young child still when £dwi& eame ft 
live at home, but it waa not too early for him to Im 
that, to the full extant, he waa king in his on 
nursevy, lord paramount of all tha playthings m 
childish possessions of the place, and he resented th( 
irruption of the new-oomer^ and resisted to tlK 
uttermost any claim upon his part, to share in i^ 
indulgences and immunities. 

Edwin was generous and high-hearted, and, Ufa 
other generous high-hearted ehUdren, prone to hn 
and prompt to yield. Yet h» had a spirit of his ov^ 
and moreover he had a nurse of his own; and be|tw«« 
the two nurses the jealous rivalry excited waJs stil 
keener than between the two children. 

Meadows, the young Edwin's nurse, cons! 
herself entitled, as nurse to the heir-apparent 
higher position and to more respect and obse 
than that which Roberts, as attendant on the 
son, ought to daim. 

But Boberts was in possession, and had been 
the first installed aa head* nurse in the reig: 
Mrs. Langford's family, with the additional dign 
moreover, of having a maid exclusively t>\wait up' 
herself. 

Meadows had to get one of the house-m^ 
who she could, to bring up water and carry nj^ 
down for her. Boberts had only to command an 
be obeyed; and she obstinately resisted the sligl 
attempts upon the part of the under-nurse to sho^ 
obligingness by making herself in any way usefuTi 
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There Priest — for this singular m&ttt^ having heesi, 
^ out ci mind, an hereditar7 ai^pendage of the heirs 
of ih» faanily, Mrs. Langlord had insisted tipoii giiang 
I her son, Randal Priest Iiangford being hk lather's 
lime, his grandfather's, and his great grandlafher's 
l&ewise — there Priest had been ae^custOHied to sit, 
nontfrch of all he surveyed ^ at the head of his oWn 
nursery-table, were it at dinner or were it at tea; 
Vat now^ when Efdwin Speared upon the soene, this 
pretension upon the part of the second son, was by 
Mn. Meadows vigorously resisted. She loudly asserted 
before the two children^ who, staring with all their 
eyes and listening with all their ears, stood there 
wftldm^ tke issue of the eoHtest^ that the head of the 
taUe belonged of right to the heir. 

The heir of Bavenefeliffe, and yAtak wasf woi»e be 
who was not the heir of Ratensoliffe^ in this manner 
received their &rst impressions as to the profit and 
load of th^t relative positions^ The mortification of 
the deposed child, as may well be belieted, far exceeded 
io strength the satisfaction of the other, when the 
pe^t, alber much warm debate, was at last carried 
ag^uBSt him. 

I "Why should we not sit toge^r?" said little 
Bdwin, now' foi* the first time aware of the importance 
tbat; attached to a precedence in places at table. "Let 
ii8 sit side by side, Meadows. There, Ptieerfr, don't 
laar so," lof the diild had burst Out into an eiitra- 
ragance of passion far beyond his years when forced 
!p surrender his privileges. "Don't rOar like a grel^ 
}uU, brother. Set his chair side by aide with mine — 
ivillthat do, *aAy?" 

Priest was offended at be^g called "baby," and 
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doubly resentfnl at the contemptuous way in whicl 
the word was uttered, and no little mortified by beinf 
invited to share a privilege till then exclusive; but hii 
tears stopped, and he suffered himself to be place< 
side by side with Edwin, at the head of the table, — 
where he sat playing vnth his bread and butter in 
sulky silence, and every now and then casting look; 
of sullen envy at his brother. 

Mrs. Langford had seemed inclined at first to take 
an active and decisive part in these nursery dissen- 
sions, and to assert for her son a claim to dignities 
and indulgences to which he had no right; but on 
one occasion, when Randal Langford happened to 
overhear a debate upon this subject, he had at once 
interfered, and with so high a hand, setting down 
Mrs. Langford and her pretensions with so much sar- 
castic severity, and deciding the matter so haughtily 
in favour of his first-bom, that the matter was hence- 
forward settled. Much to the mortification of Mrs. 
Langford, and the cause of great hidden jealousy and 
dislike on her part. 

From that time she might be said to hate Edwin. 
She hated him, as a child — she hated him still more, 
as a boy — she dreaded and hated him yet more when 
a young man. She was his hidden, implacable, and 
persevering enemy, and the main purpose of her life 
seemed to be, by every means in her power, to sap 
the foundations of Ifis father's predilections, and to 
envenom any causes of opposition or contradiction 
which might arise. To advance her own son in every 
possible way was the object upon which she was 
perseveringly bent, and in pursuit of this, her first 
care was that no pains should be spared in his educa- 
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tion. Edwin went here and there; was now at Lidcote 
Hall, now at Ra\rensclifre — indulged and flattered 
on all sides, his studies desultory, his time in great 
measure at his own disposal, getting on or not getting 
on as the chance might be. 

Priest, under the care of a very clever and assi- 
duous tutor, was kept by his calculating and unsparing 
mother, steadily to his tasks. With her the present 
Iiappiness of the boy was as nothing compared with 
lier views of ambition. She seemed resolved that 
"Priest should as far excel his brother in abilities 
and learning, as he was eclipsed by him in every 
other way. 

In the meantime, whilst, as a partial and unprin- 
cipled mother, she was thus intent upon what she 
considered the interests of her son, she appears to 
have almost overlooked the little Emma, who was 
allowed to scramble about the woods, and do almost 
exactly what she liked, when out of her mother's 
sight; but be it understood that she was expected to 
be implicitly obedient when in it. Emma, wild, rougb, 
and daring, was always tearing her frocks, dabbling 
her petticoats, getting into scrapes, ready to double 
her fist in her own defence, and for ever obtruding 
herself where nobody wanted her; so that before she 
was ten years old, she had established for herself the 
character of being the most odious bore and inveterate 
tom-boy that ever disgraced a*family. And yet, in 
spite of the offensive rudeness of her manners, and her 
rough, untamed appearance, there was a something jn 
Emma's large, sparkling black eyes, her fresh and open 
countenance, and the good-humoured expression of 
her mouth, which promised better things, — a better 
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promise than, from the utter indiscipline in which she 
was allowed to live, there seemed any chance of heiajg 
performed. 

Thus the fandl j of Randal Langford had grown up. 
And now Edwin is just come of age : amd with Biuch 
secret heart -burning and enyy has Mrs. LoDgford wit- 
nessed the ceremonies with which it was the iavariahle 
custom of the family to celebrate the majority of the 
heir. The dinner to the tenantry, the roasted ox and 
sheep, the butts of ale, the cheering and the toasts to 
long life and prosperity, and all the usual festive ar- 
rangements of so joyous an occasion, had been as drops 
of distUled wormwood to her. She had a curious ex- 
pression of face at times, had Madam Woodly Lang- 
ford, as she walked about amid the dinner- tables, lean- 
ing upon Edwin's arm, followed by her own son Priest 
at a respectful distance. She looked, as the good gos- 
sips around her observed, "no how." Nobody liked 
Mrs. Langford. 

These events had taken place a few weeks before 
the scene in Mr. LangfonTs study, where Edwin, who 
was the idol, as he was the advocate and friend of every 
creature upon the property, had ventured to step be- 
tween the deserved punishment and Black Will. Black 
Will being, it nrast be confessed, a n»>st incorrigible 
poacher, though, in other respects, not a bad fellow. 

Don't think by this, I am inclined to fall into the 
usual strain about poadiers, and endeavour to excite 
yjrmpathy with a set of good-for-nothing fellows (be^ 
cause they are not allowed to ramble about other peo- 
ple's property, ready for all sorts of mischief ; and h^" 
cause they are not allowed to snare hares and phj^ea- 
"ants, certainJ^ fed upon no corn of theirs,) whaen I 
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siinply state the fact, that Black Will was not in other 
respects a bad feMow, such as many poachers, I am 
sorry to say are, — though some are not. 

That he was not Ifl^ely to improve, or continue 
among the not very bad, if he persisted in his lawless 
trade, Edwin was ^ well aware as was his father; 
bat he differed as to the means to be pursued in re* 
claiming him. And as was usually the case when he 
bought himself in the right and the good c^ another 
was concerned, he persisted in considering the matter 
in hia own way. 

Black Will had been caught by the gamekeeper the 
night before, whilst looking after his springes for 
pheasants, in one of the woods. The young fellow 
was still in cuiM;o^ ut the keeper's lodge, and had 
not yet been brought before the magistrate, to be com* 
mitted to prison. 

What did Edwin do? The first thing was, as we 
have seen, to go to the study with old Humphreys — 
who came to him in the bitterest ^stress, crying Hke 
a child — and endeavour to second him whilst plead* 
lag for mercy with Mr. Langford. 

The second — when he found all his entreaties lor 
mercy vain, and that, moreover, his father under the 
provocation he felt at his perseverance, was beginning 
to give way to that harshness of manner, which Edwin 
could never witness without excessive, almost shudder^ 
ing pain *- his next step was,, as we have seen, to 
quit the room — ' and go — where? Direct to the 
keeper's lodge. For what purpose? 
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"Will, this is a bad story I hear of you," said the 
young man, upon entering the little back -kitchen of 
the keeper's lodge, with that look of fresh, open- 
hearted kindness, which made him the favourite of 
every one. 

Poor Will, in much distress, was sitting by the 
fire, his head buried in his hands, his air the most 
disconsolate. 

"This is a shocking bad history I hear of you. Will. 
How come you, my lad, to take to such courses? You 
ought to have known better. Will. You bore the cha- 
racter of being an honest fellow — a lad of honour — 
but what is poaching? Is it not another name for steal« 
ing? No honest, or honourable man will do that. You 
should not have done it — indeed, you should not have 
done it, Will." 

"Why, Sir — why, Mr. Edwin — sorry I am, very 
sorry. And more ashamed am I to stand before you, 
Mr. Edwin, having done that which you signify as steal- 
ing — though sure and certain am I, it never struck 
me in that light, or I would not have done it — no, 
I 'd ha' cut my right hand off sooner than I 'd ha' 
done it." ^ 

"But how could you be such a dolt and an idiot, 
Will, as not to look upon it in that light?" 

"Why, Sir, you see as how I was told — many there 
be in this country as hold to it — aa how game be of 
the free commoners of nature, and one man has a right 
to it just as good as another. There be no game- 
keepers, or such like, in the American or African 
woods and wilds, as I 've heard tell." 

"True enough; but American and African wilds 
are not parted and parcelled, and bought and sold, 
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<and settled by the laws to be this man's' aiid that. 
Tou can't and must not compare the two cases, Will; 
for they are altogether different. Here, the land is 
portioned out to separate men's possession; and, in con- 
■seqnence, thej go to great expense upon it; and they 
grow, at much cost, the food upon which these wild 
creatures subsist; and, therefore, they have a right to 
them — a right neither you nor I can have to what 
is reared upon another man's land; and, besides, yon 
can't go upon another man's land, by the law of this 
country, to get at the game, without committing a tres- 
pass. All this, perhaps, seems hard to some of you; 
but, depend upon it, Will, the law that protects the 
;great and strong man in the possession of his proper- 
ty, shows its strength still more in that it shields the 
poor weak man in the possession of his. We can't 
live in the brotherhood of civil society, and have the 
immunities and privileges of a naked savage at the 
same time. My lad, you and other lawless fellows 
like you, ought to recollect this when they feel cramp- 
ed and fettered by the usages and customs of a welU 
ordered country. We can't have everything at once. 
If there is to be property, many a man will feel that 
of another come in his way. If there must be laws for 
all, there may be times when many of us would be 
glad to be well rid of them: but this won't do — we 
^ust take the good and the bad together; and if the 
law will not allow another man to come into your 
garden, break your hedge, and cut your cabbages, or 
even shoot the throstles on your cherry-tree, which 
build there every spring, and which you and your 
children are so fond of — neither will it allow you to 
trample down my father's copses, and break his trees^, 
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and kill the game which he preserves and feeds at 8^ 
mudi expense and care. You may call it hard and 
unjust, if you will; but I call it just and equal. More- 
over, it keeps you in your bed at due hours of tha^ 
night, and out of the company of a set of good-for-- 
nothing rapscallions; and thus, the law is your best, 
friend in every sense, Master William." 

"Oh! Mr. Edwin, if I had but thought of this be- 
fore. AH you say is as true as gold. If I had but 
looked upon it in that light, never — never, would I 
have set a spring — not to save my life. Sir ^— And 
now, to be transported for seven years — seven years^ 
Mr. Edwin! — think of that. And what's to become 
of my wife, poor Maggie, and my helpless babes? Oh 
Sir! Sir! — Will Mr. Langford show no mercy?" 

"I can't tell you; I fear not. My father, you know^ 
considers it a matter of principle to carry the laws of 
his jcountry into execution," 

"And do you? do you? Oh, Mr. Edwin! — Seven 
years for a brace of hares!" 

"No, I do not." 

"But what can I do? What must I do?" and the 
poor man b^an to wring his hands in the extremity 
of lus distress. 

"Just walk out of that door," said Edwin, taking 
a pass«key from his pocket and applying it to a back- 
door of the kitchen, which opened into the thick wood, 
surrounding the lodge, "and walk off; and manage to 
keep yotirself hidden until I tell old Humphreys what 
yon had best do. For as to being locked up with 
fetters, in a jail, for I don't know how long, and then 
being tried and transported for seven years, all for 
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stealing a brace of hares — I hold it to be a cruel and 
trnjuBt measigre to a man, and I, for one, will neither 
be art or part in it. So,'* opening the door as he 
spoke, ^'off with you; and I '11 sit here bj the fire, 
keeping jour place warm dS the keeper comes." 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

I 

Oh shame t Oh fear and pain! ye make life weary, — . 

A harden hard to bear; 

The way of death, at times, seems not more dreary ' 

Than oars, throagh dark despair! I 

W. C. BENNETT. ] 

The air rushed fresh and sweet into the cottagcJ 
as the door opened, giving a view of the copsy and 
glady wood beyond, now in all the glorious heavy 
green of summer. Slight intervals between the treeai 
afforded views of the wild and moory mountains 
beyond, and fresh rushed the blood to the sallow cheek i 
of Black Will, as seizing the hand of his benefactor, 
he impressed upon it a passionate kiss, then darted I 
forwards, and was out of sight in a moment. ' 

£dwin, having closed and locked the door after 
him, returned to the chair the young man had quitted, 
and sat down. He waa resolved to wait there for an 
hour at least, in order to ensure the escape of Black 
Will, by detaining the keeper, should he return to look 
after his prisoner; whom, it may seem, he had left but 
slenderly guarded. The keeper had relied upon the 
impossibility of his escape from the little room in 
which he had shut him up, for the window was close- 
ly defended by what are called iron stanchions, and 
the door was fastened by a huge lock and chain, which 
Edwin's pass-key opened. Will, being without tools 
of any sort, even his knife having been taken away 
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Ifcen he was searched, could not by possibilitj have 
^ed it, even if he had thought of attempting such a 
king, — a matter which, poor fellow, in his despon- 
encj, it entered not into his head to do. 

Edwin, then, having stood at the door some little 
me, watching till the figure of Black Will was lost 
mong the thick branches of the underwood which 
few so closely round the back of the cottage, having 
azed a little round upon the scene, and filled his soul 
rith the beautiful images afforded by that woodland 
tatore of 'which he was so passionately fond, closed 
be door, locked it, returned the pass-key to his pocket, 
ind came and sat down upon the chair which Black 
^ill had just occupied. Seated there, in stillness and 
olitnde, — for the only sounds to be heard was the 
k>rt of whispers which seems always going on among 
he summer leaves, — the clucking of a hen with her 
chickens under the window, — now and then the crow 
)f a pheasant in the wood; — • seated there, and the 
irst hurry of delight, at the idea that the poor fellow 
Kras at liberty, over, Edwin began to reflect upon what 
[le had done. He asked himself whether he had been 
right or wrong — what his father would think of it, 
and how, in common justice, he ought to think of it. 
Questions not to be very satisfactorily answered, when 
once they were put — for as to the right and wrong 
of assisting Black Will to escape, I know of few so 
difficult. It is a hard matter to decide whether we are 
to set ourselves up for judges of an existing law, — 
not as regards the alteration and improvement of it, 
but as to the obeying or defying its requisitions, so 
long as it continues to exist. It is another hard ques- 
tion, which perhaps is only the same in other words 
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in detail, how far we are bound to detain , or Iiow ; 
^e are warranted in assisting the escape of a prison 
whom we know to be guilty of an infraction of i 
statute, but whose offence is, in our judgmeat, by tt 
yery statute, yieited with a punishment contrary to t 
rules of natural equity. 

The natural feeling of mankind unquestionably j 
thift latter case runs in favour of the offender, as | 
proved by the experience of every day; and I questia 
whether there would be a man to be found now wli 
would assist in the prosecution, or refuse to favoJ 
the escape, of one whose sentence, if convicted, woul 
be to be hanged for steaHng five shillings in a dwea 
ing-house. 

To Edwin, the punishment of transportation ki 
poaching two hares appeared enormous; and he couli 
not endure the idea of a good-natured young scape« 
grace like Black Will, with no harm in him, but a KttU 
too much fondness for society, without being veij 
choice as to its character, — and an inordinate passioi 
for field-sports, — in excuse of which. errors he migfal 
plead the example of many of his betters, — he conM 
not endure the idea of seeing the poor lad and bis 
whole family plunged into the extremity of distress 
upon this account. And yet he saw that for him not 
only to connive at, but openly to be the cause of an 
offender's escape (for excuse it as he might, there 
could be no doubt but that Black Will was, as far as 
poaching was concerned, a notorious offender, and bad 
kept company with a gang of good^or-nothing fellows, 
the pest of the country,) was a very doubtful sort of 
action. He saw how full of meaning, and of dangerous 
meaning in the eyes of the commoner sort, his tbns 
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enly flying in Uie iSeiee of the law, and of his fatlier*^ 
own opinioiis, fnust be; affordii^ a precedent for 
llempt and defiance as regarded both. From him, 
ly 80 universallj popular, and whose proceedinga 
lied such weight among his father's dependents. 

I Would it not have been bettesr to have let matters 
ie their course, and then have used all his inflneace 
behalf of mitigation of pimidbment? Was not poach* 
\ a very iigurious thing, not as regarded the mere 
stroction (A game, — tibat was a moitive, as yon 

II believe, which entered L'ttle or not at all into his 
asideration, — but as respects the moral habits of 

K>se who surrounded him? 

How injurious a praclice it must be to these half- 
iilized rustics to assemble at night in order to creep 
It in secret and commit a breach of the law, doing 
bat mufit by the very necessity of the case be a deed 
! darkness; and, simply as such, a deed df very in- 
irions moral effect upO'U the susceptible imaginations of 
ie uncultivated. And moreover, perpetrated in defiance 
I the secret intimiations of each man's conscience, how* 
rtr much he might slur the matter over to himself, 
i required no great necessity of perception to decide 
tat these things must be excessively bad. 

And, ^had he not, by the act just performed, done 
ore to authorize poaching than could have been done 
most by any one in any manner? He felt very much 
Bzzled and dissatisfied with himself. 

Then his thoughts turned towards his father, — 
is stern and inflexible, but just and righteous father; 
le man who never swerved from the exact line of 
3ctitude himself, and never pardoned any one who 
Id; — whose maxims of conduct were so rigid,. — 
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whose practice so inexorable; who was so utterly 
sensible to all the pleadings of pity^ or the sog^estio 
of compassion, where the wrong or tjie crime 
undeniable. He who never spared himself, be 
circumstances what they might, and who listened 
neither excus.e nor extenuation for the failings of othe 
His father, with whom upon such points, — upon 
many points, — he disagreed, and yet whom 
esteemed and respected beyond words, and loved 
that strange love which was the ruling impulse of 
heart. i 

This iron father would, he knew, be exceeding] 
displeased, — perhaps offended past forgiveness. 

He understood his father's temper biit too wel 
He must disapprove his conduct, — and what mig^ 
not be the extent of his anger? He would consider i 
as a personal affront to himself, — and what persont 
affront had he ever been known to forgive? | 

Edwin began to feel very uncomfortable. It wa( 
not that he exactly feared his father. He was a higli 
spirited courageous 'being, and in one sense it migli 
be said he feared nothing: but he loved Randal Langi 
ford, and when he was displeased and angry, the pail 
his son felt is not to be described. I 

So he sat there, digesting these unpleasant thought^ 
for something more than half an hour; his disagreeablj 
reflections every now and then brightened as with aa 
irresistible gush of joy, as the thought flashed up tha^ 
Black Will was siie, — at liberty, — scouring the 
country in freedom, and that every ten minutes th« 
gamekeeper delayed his return, the chance of hii 
being retaken was diminishing. 

About three-quarters of an hour might have elapsed 
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Ib this way 9 when at last the voice of the keeper was 
beard calling to his dogs as he entered the kitphen, 
md, approaching the room where Edwin sat, he un- 
kn^ed the door, expecting to see his prisoner sitting 
there as he had left him. 

A man there certainly was, seated in the chair by 
the fire; but not Black Will, assuredly — and when 
ie turned his head and lifted up his face, the keeper 
recognized his young master. 

"You, Sir, here!" he exclaimed, astonished, "And 
Rrhere, — where is that rascal, my prisoner?" 

"Over the hills and far away, by this time," said 
Eldwin. 

"WTiat can you mean by that, Master Edwin? I 
left him safe enough here." 

"It *8 not very safe custody when a man is left locked 
up in a little room like this upon the ground-floor^ 
and two doors and one window to it," said Edwin. 

"But the window is close barred, and all the bars 
in their places, and the door was still locked:" going 
op to it, and shaking it; "and so was the other barred 
outside; — and how you got in. Master Edwin, and 
how he got out puzzles me to guess. But I know 
what the squire will say to it, happen as it might; 
namely, that it 's all my fault for having been so care- 
less; — though sure and certain I had him safe, and 
unless he 's gone through the keyhoje, — or the devil 
bas carried him off in a gale of wind, — I 'm sure I 
can't think how he went . . . but excuses, we all know, 
don't serve with the squire, and I shall lose my place 
as sure as I stand here, and I have served him, man 
and boy, this five-and-forty year. Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
Who'd have thought it, and how could it be!" Thus 
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the poor keeper kept ejaculatuig, as lie went from door 
to windoWy from window to door, -^ shaking th< 
stanchions of the one^ and trjiiKg the locks of th^ 
other, and for the twez^ieth time, assuring- himself thai 
all was just as he left it. 

"Oh dear! oh dear! Wha* will become of usr all5 
I am sure I would rather hare paid two hundred pounds 
than tihat this should hare happened. Oh, dear! oh, 
how could I be so overseen as to leave him? You saici 
right, master Edwin, and it's just what the squire 
will say. — It was careless, no doubt, and the squir€ 
never forgives anything what 's careless. — But who 'd 
a thought he could ha' got through the keyhole, oi 
between them stanchions, as sure he must have done 
— but then the window 's fastened inside, — how could 
it be? how could it be? Now I'm ruined, dead ruined! 
Oh, sure what an unlucky day this one has been to 
me!" 

"But, Sir," — suddenly coming up to Edwin^ 
who stood there with his back to the wall, eying the 
poor keeper with much compassion, and with the per- 
plexity and discomfiture of his mind very much in- 
creased by this new aspect of things, — "Sir, you've 
been fastened up here with the prisoner, or 1 should 
say without him. You can tell, mayhap. — Pray,| 
was he gone when you came in, or how was it? — 
how was it? What a fool I am losing time, vexing 
myself like a baby; perhaps it's not long. Bo tell me, 
good Master Edwin, do you know anything?" 

"Yes, Greenlow, I know all about it. Don't vex 
yourself in this way. I only am in fault; no blame 
will fall upon you." 
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^YoQ in, the wrong? How came jott to be in the 
wrong? — No, Master Edwin, it's very hind and ge*- 
nowofly and like yoorself to be ready to take the blame 
upon your own shoulders; bnt ^ere'U be no putting 
the change upon Master Laagford. The squire was 
never known to let off the wrong doer or punish the 
ri^ one. I can't say as how I think mysell SO very 
mudi to blame, but he '11 think so, and it's all one — 
he never forgives a servant for a breach of duty, be it 
done with intention or without intention ; all 's as one 
to the squire — He ti^es no excuses - — what 's done 
is dome. And to think I have served him five-and- 
forty years, and to be turned adrift at last! Oh, Mas- 
ter Edwin! — " 

And the poor gamekeeper, quite orvercome with 
hit feelings, sat down upon the vacant chair, and be- 
gan to cry like a child, the big tears coursing each 
o4ber rapidly down his bronzed and weather- worn 
cheeks. Edwin could bear this no longer. 

"Don't, Greenlow," he said, coming close up to the 
keeper; and laying his hand upon his shoulder, be bent 
down and looked him in the face so kindly; "don't 
iay, my good fellow; yon are not the least to blame, 
and I am sorry I said anyHnng to make you fancy so. 
— The plain truth of the case is, I let Black Will 
oirt by that door with my father's pass-key, which I 
chanced to have in my pocket," producing it, "for I 
was very sorry for him, and vexed at heart at what 
was hanging over his head. — And now, whether I 
have done wrong or right, God knows, for I am sure 
I do not -^— But wrong or right, the deed is mine, 
and 111 take good care to exculpate you entirely, 
Greenlow^^" 

Ravenscli/fe. II* ^ 
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^And tell jonr father 700 deliberately and of fixed, 
purpose came here and let Black Will ont? 
keeper, staring at Edwin with ejes filled with 
'^Na, na, that will never do." 

''It mnst do, — for it's unlnckilj the truth/' said 
Edwin, fordng a laugh. 1 

''It will never, never do," repeated the keeper, 
"Master Langford. Your father, Sir, — why it 's a 
thing he 'd never forgive, this flying in the face of his>| 
authority, as one may say. No, not even from you. 
Master Edwin, will he take it — And his anger, whenj 
his spirit's once up, oh! it's terrible! Na, na, this he 
must never, never know. Master Edwin." 

"I thought you said just now that it ^was in- 
difierent to him whether he was disobeyed through ^ 
heedlessness or intention?" said Edwin, endeavouring 
to speak carelessly. 

"Did I? WeU, that's not it though. He won't 
forget an heedlessness — that is, he '11 never take it 
as an excuse. 'The thing's done — I care not why, 
or how ,' he 'U say. But what it would be if he 
suspected any one really dared defy and cross him in j 
this way — a thing mortal man never yet ventured j 
upon — it passes me to teU, oh! it passes me to tell! i 
And his own son! I 'd rather a thousand and a thou- 1 
sand times stand the brunt of it myself — that I i 
would." j 

"You're a very generous fellow, Greenlow, I see j 
that," said the young man; "but I think you see this ] 
matter in quite too serious a light. My father loves 
me, and I am sure I love and respect him. I may 
have done wrong; I don't know — he at all events 
wiU think so. However, I can stand his displeasure. 
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^ It can't last very long — and at all events poor 
bck Will has escaped a jail, and, take my word for 
i you shan't suffer, Greenlow." 

The keeper shook his head. 

^Yoii shall not suffer. — I am resolved upon that, 
t all events," repeated Edwin, resolutely. 

The keeper shook his head again. 

"What do you mean by that incredulous shake of 
ic head, Greenlow?" said Edwin; "do you not rely 
pon my word? Do you think I would stand by, and 
ie another man thrashed in my place?" 

"No, that you wouldn't, I'll be sworn — rather 
e thrashed in his! But, it'll never never do, Master 
Idwin — trust me, it'll never do — for you to own 
> this — It won't — indeed, it won't! Better let me 
ear the blame. Never mind me — I am but a poor 
lan, and a servant; he can but turn me off. I should 
e sorry, main sorry, to be put out of this," — look- 
ig wistfully round him; "but what's that to his own 
on and heir?" 

"As to being his heir, that is neither Jieir nor 
[lere," said Edwin, trying at a bad joke; "but, as to 
eing his son — why, if that circumstance won't tell 
1 my favour, I don't know what vnll." 

"It won't — it won't, Sir — take my word for it, 
; won't. Mr. Langford 's just one of that rare sort 
— we've all know'd it of him, that has know'd him, 
tiese forty years, and more, as I have done — the 
•etter he loves and likes, and the nearer nature should 
peak, the worse it is with him when he's offended. 
Vhy, — there was your angel mother. Sir; he loved 
ler as the apple of his eye — He worshipped the 
reiy ground upon which she trod: and yet she, some 

7* 
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way or other — no one ever knew how — ^ maiiafl 
to offend faim, and from that day to thb, it *a my 1| 
lief, he never has forgiven her for ii." | 

The son said nothing to this, hut looked shoeki 
The gamekeeper went on^ lowering his Toioe to^ 
whisper. I 

*^And then, Mr. Edwin — it's neither here m 
there with me, and no husiness of mine — Irat we 
love jon so — and yon know, Sir, a snake in I 
grass is a snake in the grass — and comes stealh 
stealing, and hites a man's heel; and he 's all as e 
as dead of the venom or e'er he kno¥nB where he 
.... And did yon never hear speak of poisoning 
man's ear? — There's those who go near to poisd 
Mr. Langford's ear. Sir; and, goodness he hocrm 
there's no need o' that." I 

"What do you mean?" I 

"Step-mothers, Sir." 

"Step-mothers! — Don't talk in that way to nj 
Greenlow!" cried Edwin, angrily; "I'll have noa 
of this vulgar abuse of step-motheTs uttered before ooj 
face. I won't allow of it — you know I won't." 

"I didn^t mean to offend, Sir. There be excelled 
step-mothers, as good as bad mothers; and, sure, 
ha* cause to say so — for hadn't I one? — and 
she not a true mother to me? ' Why — she 's living stil 
you remember her, sure, Mr. Edwin, at her brother's! 
and &ve pounds, every Christmas, has she from mi 
— as sure as Christmas comes. But, all women an 
not alike; and there be step-mothers. It's an enviou 
sort of trade. Sir, when one's first son is a secod 
son." 

"Have done, Greenlow! If you evei^ venture M 
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f such a word as this to me again, I 'II never cross 
l&r threshold more!" 

"I heg your pardon, Sir — I hope no offence, 
'm only anxious, and so I 'II return to the point, 
T. Edwin, at once. You must not take this upon 
mrself, Sir, that's all; and one word's as good as 
n thousand.^ 

'^So it ki — and I must and will tell truth, and 
lame the devil," answered Edwin, shaking hands 
Hh Greenlow, and again trying to laugh; ^^And so, 
»od morning to yon, 107 man; for, I take it" -^ 
K>king at hie watdi — *^ Black Will is pretty dear of 
16 country .by t^ds tifiie.'' 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Far back — far back my mind mast go , 
To reach the well-spring of this woe I ' 

White Doe of Rylttot. 

'^HoLD your tongue, Madam! Tou need not 8i^ 
one syllable more. It is not very becoming in yoa 
let me tell you, to harangue thus in aggravation o| 
the conduct you have made me a<;quainted with." 

So spoke Mr. Langford, who was walking up an^ 
down his study, with firm but somewhat hasty stepd 
and evidently suffering under great disturbance ol 
mind. 

^'It is not necessary, — and, I repeat it, is do^ 
becoming in you to dwell upon the aggravating cir< 
cumstances of an affront, — of conduct which 1 
feel . . . ." 

"Which you must feel — which you cannot help 
feeling, as every 6ne must do for you. But, far from 
wishing to aggravate, on the contrary, I wish to ex- 
tenuate. I know the pain and resentment such be- 
haviour must create; — for what is so painful as re- 
sentment against those we love, — and who can help 
loving him? — I am sure I can't, for one. He is Ai 
creature formed to be doted on, — and everybodyl 
dotes upon him. There is not a servant in ithe house, 
— not a tenant upon the estate, — not the pooresti 
cottager near us, that does not worship — t^at wouldi 
not be ready to die for Edwin!" \ 
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^^Yerj lik^lj. Some bear, as jon say, this strange 
power of fascination about them, and obtain a love 
they little care to deserve — others, like Macbeth, 
excite a hidden ill-will, without having, like him, 
merited it — and wherever they go, all men are ready 
to mutter against them curses, not loud but deep." 

"Painful," said she, "very painful; but your dar- 
ling son seems destined to escape the penalty which 
usually attends all well-asserted authority. His con- 
duct is at least in strong contrast with yours; and 
whilst you are generously and bravely sacrificing your 
popularity, in the maintenance of discipline and order, 
what you lose cannot be said to be altogether lost, — 
for its reflection falls upon him, — and with the power 
of a sort of double reflection?" 

"Ta, ta, ta, — you talk like a book. Ma'am; 
your metaphors are too far-fetched for me. In plain 
English, I suppose, you mean to say that Edwin is 
worshipped and I am detested." 

"Nay, I am sure I did not say that." 

"Said or not, — it's true!'* 

**It'8 a very wrong thing somewhere, or in some- 
body, if it be true, — that I am sure of," she answered, 
with warmth. 

"May be so; injustice is seldom committed without 
something of that sort." 

"And I do think," Mrs. Langford went on, as if 
speaking to herself, — "that no son, however amiable 
he may be, no, not if he be the sweetest, most accom- 
pHshed young man in the world, does -exactly right in 
thus setting himself up, as one may say, in the oppo- 
sition-coach to his father; but it 's what all heir- 
apparents do, they say, — from the prince next the 
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throne , to the landholder of hidf^a-doeen acres. Bui 
it's wrong and it's mistaken, -^ for noUiiag abates 
authority, nothing degrades a man in other people's eyes, 
nothing weakens his bands like this. like a general 
persuasion that he and his ^est son, don't exactly 
draw togethw; tiiat the joung man indulges himself in 
cnticising, censuring, and openly eountwading his 
father's ocmduct. Nay, that he sets him, as some do, 
at daring and open defiance; — favouring the escape 
-i-- actually opening the door for escape to a criminal, 
whom he knows 1ms father to he particalarly anxious 
to convict and punish. W^, ^One may steid a horse, 
iHien another may not lock o^er a hedge,' is a pro- 
verb I have had more than once occasion to ap^dy.'^ 

An impatient shrug of the shoulder was ail the 
answer this speech received. Mr. Lgagford took two 
or tipiree turns more up and down the roota, -^ then, 
taming abruptly to his wife, asked, *-*- 

"Is the young man come in?" 

"Yes, just come in." 

"Tell some one to send him up to speak to me.'* 



"Well, Sir," as the door opened, and hit son pre*- 
sented himself, "it seraos I have to send for you. You 
were not, it appears, coming to me?" 

"Yes, Sir, I was ooming to inform you of, aad to 
ask your pardon Cor what I have been venturing 
to do." 

"That's what you were coming for, is it? Yo« 
were aware, I suppose, that by a curk»as acddent. 
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JFODF dtare in ikia scandaloas offenoe against justke has 
been discKwered and rcorealed to me by ... ." 

^^Bjr IMbs. Langford, Sir. Tes, Sir, I ha^e jnat 
bean «Mide .aware of it -^ but I was eoming before I 
knew that, with the intention of telling you everything 
ayaelf.'' 

*^I aan bound to believe you, aa you say it." 

"I afaoold think so, Sk." 

"You should think so! .We are very short with 
our answers^ as it seons to me, this morning. We 
have just been outraging the plainest obligations which 
we owe to society. And if I am to judge by your eye 
and your attitude, Sir, we are not visiy ill-prepared to 
resist thoae of blood." 

"I do not know what is meant by diat. No of* 
feaee, Sir, to tidier -*- least of aU to the claims of 
blood , was intended. — I came here to ask your par«> 
don for that which, under aa impulse of compassion, 
Sfid peiiiaps of something xdofc, I have dose. I in- 
tended BO outrage to the laws of my country *— of 
idiidii, indeed, I was not tinnking ** and I am sure I 
aever meant o^emce to yon/* 

"Of whom, perhaps, you were thinking as little?" 

"I thought only of poor Will, and six months' jail, 
and after that, seven years' transportation, — and all 
for saaring a coupie of vile hares. I own I had no 
right to set myself up as an arbiter betwe^ you and 
yomr de^ndenl^." 

^An arbiter between me and my dependents! I 
ihauld think not, Sir," cried his lather, tummg round 
irom where he stood -^ for he had still kept pacing 
up and down the room -^ and haughtily conhronting 
Bdwin -^ eyeing him from head to foot "£rect your-* 
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self into an arbiter betwieen me and my dependents! 
I should think not. Erect yourself into an arbiter! 
And what are you, Sir — a raw, inexperienced jonth 
•^-to set yourself to arbitrate upon anything? — You! 
— a child like you!" 

'^I am sorry if I said anything absurd. I was en- 
deavouring to make my excuses and apologies." 

"Pretty apologies! And you know I never admit 
excuses." 

"Perhaps it might be better sometimes so to do," 
muttered £dwin. 

"Again! — At it again!" 

"Again at what?" 

"Censuring and carping at me and at my words. 
I tell you I will not allow it, Sir. What is it to me, 
the judgment you may choose to pass, either upon 
what I do or what I say?" 

"Nothing," Edwin replied. 

But. never was falser assertion made. Little did 
he divine, little did any one else in the world divine, 
how the father's heart yearned to obtain that appro- 
bation of which he spoke with so much arrogant con- 
tempt 

"Well, Sir," — after an interval of silence, during 
which Mr. Luigford had resumed his walk up and 
down the room, but had now stopped once again and 
stood before him, fixing his eye sternly upon his son's 
face, — "and so our notions happening to be diame- 
trically opposite to each other, you have thought pro- 
per, it seems, to signify your disapprobatio];x in the 
most insulting and offensive manner you colald pos- 
sibly have chosen, — by deliberately going anjd setting 
the fellow at liberty whom you knew I was ^biost so- 
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licitonii to convict and punish. And in mitigation of 
whose pnnishment jou had this very morning your- 
self pleaded in vain?" 

''It was because I had myself this very morning 
pleaded in vain.*' 

''And had thus become acquainted with my deter- 
mination, and the reasons for it. And so it seems 
precisely for this reason, precisely because your father's 
opinions had been openly declared — you chose to iSy 
in the face of them; at once outraging the laws of filial 
piety as well as those of your country — by openly 
setting at liberty the very rascal whom I had marked 
out for an example?" 

"It was because I did not think he wai^ the right 
person to make an example of, but just the contrary. 
It was because^ of the whole gang, — notorious enough 
I allow, — I knew him to be the one, and perhaps 
the only one, in whose favour extenuating circum- 
stances might be pleaded — that I presumed so far." 

"Your extenuating circumstances, as you call them, 
had been urged, and without efiect; you knew that." 

"Certainly, I did; I was but too well aware t>f that 
circumstance." 

"I had decided, and in my opinion with reason, 
that the circumstances you pleaded in extenuation 
were more properly circumstances in aggravation of 
the offence. That this fellow was of the better sort, 
of generally regular habits, industrious, sober, and to 
a certain degree well-instructed, in my opinion, only 
added to the propriety of making a signal example of 
him. He ought to have known better, and he did 
know better." 
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^'I had not looked upon it in that H^t," said £d« 
win, looking down. 

^^ Possibly not; but what I complain of is this pre* 
sumpUon and conceit upon the one hand, and this con- 
tempt of your father's judgment and opinion upon the 
other. You have faith neither in his understanding 
nor in his moral principles, it would seem. Nay 9 on 
the contrary, I observe, that to have e;Kpre8sed m 
Opinion on my part suffices to arouse a contradictory 
one on yours. I observe this happen almost without 
exception, and I regret it." 

"Perhaps, — yea, — I own it, — I fear the se- 
verity, — I fear you may be too severe. I find my- 
self on that very account drawn almost irresistiblj to 
espouse the contrary side. I — I wish . . . ." 

"You do think me too severe, then — XJnjustly 
severe at times, do you? Speak it out, Sir." 

Edwin was silent. 

*'Nay, speak it out — Speak your opinion of your 
father out. You think him unjustly severe — unjustly 
severe? — mark the emphasis. Sir." 

"Sometimes I do; but I am .... " 

"Say no more, say no more!" cried Bandal Lang- 
ford, turning from his son in much emotion; wounded 
to tiie quick, but resolved if possible to eonoeid it. 

"Forgive me. Sir. Nay, it seems so unnatural, so 
out of place -^ what can I say? /, to sit in judgment; 
I beg your pardon — /, offering an opinion as to 
your conduct — / . . . " 

"Leave the room, if you please; I wish to be alone, 
I wiA to have my room to myselif; if it is the same 
to yon," was all Mr, Langfofd satd, without turning 
his eyes upon his son, the distress of whose coinrte* 
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Baooe was so visibk that it m^t HavB pacified anj 
bearf. Bnt die deeplj-of^ded father did not — 
wonld Bot see it. 

Edwin hesitated — turned away — paused -^ made 
a few steps forW£u*ds to tiie place where his fatlier 
8tood« Bnt the attitude ol Randal Langford, as he 
stood there with arerted face, was unrelenting. Then 
the Golonr began to rise to tiie young man's cheek, 
and the bitter sense of being tx^eaibed harshly and un<- 
justly to rouse all there was of spirit within him. He 
felt it the more keenly, because he knew his own 
heart; he knew tiie love and respect tiiere cherished 
for his father. Alas! that he could but hsLve read 
how it was upon the other side. Twice again he 
wistludly glanced at his father; but Randal Langford 
was immorable. Edvi^il uttered one heavy sigh, and 
without a word more quitted the room. 



Mr. Langford continued his measured walk from 
one end of the floor to the other. His features were 
overspread with the deepest gloom; his eye filled with 
a sort of stern melancholy. Admiration, which he 
could not but feel, gratified pride, insulted love, feel- 
ings which seemed only to gather fresh force at every 
new scene of the kind — were contending with a 
temper which could not brook reproof, obstinacy which 
could not endure o|)po8ition, a mistaken sense of digni- 
ty which revolted at the slightest approach to censure, 
or even criticism, and all the cruel, impassioned yearn- 
ings of the heart. The heart longing for, yet despair- 
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ing to obtain, the love of the adored object; perhaps'^ 
bot too sensible how little that it was deserved. Every^ 
fresh dispute of this nature became a source of ad- 
ditional irritation for Randal Langford, for every word 
that passed served to increase the father's secret ad- 
miration and love, and to aggravate his hidden despur. 

Of such elements, a something approaching to 
hatred is sometimes, alas! engendered. Despair of 
exciting the sentiments they so wish to inspire drives I 
some men to a kind of hrenzied attempt to excite emo- 1 
tion, be it of any sort; and powerless to bestow hap- 4 
piness, they take refuge in the infliction of pain. 1 

The anger Mr. Langford at this moment felt against ' 
his son was in proportion to the secret extravagance 
of his affection, and his desire for revenge to the an- 
guish he felt. There must be a something of love 
mingling with both, to produce either of these feelings 
in their present^ intense degree. 

The desire to make Edwin feel — to make Edwin 
repent the words and actions which had so deeply 
offended him, seems to have been the secret motive 
which led to the ensuing act of injustice; for Randal 
Langford, in his most resentful moods, had been rare- 
ly, if ever, capable of deliberate injustice. He sent for 
his gamekeeper, Greenlow, and after severely repre- 
hending him for what he called his unpardonable care- 
lessness in the warding of Black Will, ended by dis* 
charging the poor man, at two days' notice, from his 
service. 

Poor Greenlow was seen to leave the study in 
tears. As he walked sorrowfully home through the 
woods — those beloved woods, Uie objects of his un- 
ceasing watchfulness and care — as now and then a 
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fine cock pheasant would fly whirring across his path, 
or be seen perched securely upon the branches of some 
overhanging oak at a little distance; as he heard the 
faint noises of some wild creatures creeping among the 
bushes; the indistinct sounds of animal life — that still 
music of the woods! — as he looked round upon the 
thicket, the well-known beech and holly -trees, and 
mountain-ash, broken here and there by the points of 
rock thrusting forth their rugged faces among the pines 
and oaks, as he listened to the pleasant distant sounds 
of yelping dog, or crowing barndoor cock, or labourers 
among the neighbouring fields, and felt the full charm 
of that woodland life, to him so inexpressibly dear even 
then, — most of all, when he thought of his keeper's 
lodge — his home, his paradise, where he had lived, 
man or boy, for more than fifty years — of the pains 
he had taken to adorn it, of the happy, happy hours 
spent in it — the poor man's heart died within him, 
and his furrowed cheeks were flooded with tears. 

Then suddenly a still more cruel thought presented 
itself — his dogs! He should have to part with his 
dogs! Those dogs, that brace of pointers. Dash and 
Jack; ^those setters, Bruno and Brutus — above all, 
the retriever. That retriever which he reared from a 
pup, given Wm by Lord Godolphin's keeper, — the 
finest breed ii^ the kingdom, and his greatest pride and 
joy; — and little Jem, the cocker! little Jem, the 
cocker ! f 

Poor Grefenlow — he had no children — his dogs 
Were his children. At thought of them he could scarce- 
ly help cryitf g aloud. 
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Thas lie wfM proceeding moiinifuUy throligh fJU 
wood, when he saw some one epproadbi»g« 

It was £dw«n. Edwin had left the etudj nearlj a 
much diBCOmposed as his father; wounded in the tender 
est part, and with his temper eonsidetahlj excited bg 
what he thought hie father's injustice. — H<irt jet hal 
offended, — griered yet displeased, — half contriK 
and more than half in revolt, at what he felt to 1m 
hard measure — whether he had been in tlie ri^ht oi 
the wrong. 

He had sought refuge in the solitude oi the woo^ 
to endeavour to eompose the hurry of his spirits, -** 
and had, without thinking of it, turned in that dkeo* 
tion where the keeper's lodge lay. He had not, bow* 
ever, been to the cottage; he had only kept wandering 
about in the neighbourhood, and was now retumiogj 
home when he met poor Greenlow, walking along ill 
this disconso^e mood. I 

He saw that tears were upon the poor man's wesf! 
iber-beaten cheeks, which he seeded too much absorbed 
in his sorrowful thoughts to have wiped off; and, firoil 
the deep dejection of his air, divined that somethiDg 
unfortunate . had happened. He feared what it nnght 
be; and went up to him, saying, — 

"What 's amiss, Greenlow? You haveik't bee| 
sent for to the great house, have you?" 

"Ay, but I have — I have — Master Edwin, 
replied the keeper, scarcely able to get the words oii 

"To my father? — I hope not to mjf father?" 

"To who else but to the squire should it be?" 

"But I hope — I trust, Greenlow -^ he was m 
very angry with youf" \ 

"I 've seen Master Langford angry pefore now 
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mod many a timey goodness knows. . Not that anger is 
lithe worst; he 's never angry; I wish he was. It causes 
[a man's breast to go into a passion like, and the fire 
that bltoes is soon out. No, Master Edwin;, your 
Iftther 's never angry, to call angry, Sir — but he is a 
[mortal deal worse. I 'd rather meet a bear and a lion 
at once, as king David did, than come across your 
^ther in one of those dumb rages of his — oh! if he 
I would but swear at a man, and have done with it!" 

"My father is to be respected, Greenlow, that he 
^las this immense command over his passions. I wish 
you or I could imitate him." 

"Don't wish it — don't wish it. Master Edwin. 
Command! You who have the temper of an angel 
I want no command; and as for me , — if I do fly out 
.with a. stupid dog, or my tiresome old woman now 
And then -^ why, it 's soon over, and who 's the worse 
for it? Na, na. Master Edwin, self-command, as 
you call it, is a fine thing, and a good thing, may 
be — but not such self-command as Mr. Lahgford's." 

"But," pursued Edwin, to change the conversa- 
tion, — for he felt but too sensibly the truth of the 
gamekeeper's remarks, and would often have given all 
be possessed, and almost all his hopes on earth, to 
see his father's temper find vent in one burst of spon- 
taneous warmth and passion: "but I hope, when my 
father had testified his displeasure, he forgave you 
your share of what has passed — which was little enough, 
if any — and that nothing worse has happened, 
Greenlow?" 

"Nothing worse! Oh! Mr. Edwin, I 'm a discharged 
servant; and am to quit the old place the day after tor 
morrow, at furthest. These woods — my home — my 
Ravenscliffe. IL 8 
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dogs — ftiid nU! Oh! Mr. Edwin." And he bnrat Into 
fresh tears — He eotild not help it; his stout old heart 
was quite broken. 

**Quit! — discharged! — leave! Impossible! < — this 
can 't be^ Impossible! Tou must ha^e mlstakMi my 
father, Greenlow." 

The gamekeeper shook his head sorrowfully. 

"^'Tou discharged! ^~ Yon lose your place! And 
for what, I wonder?'* 

^Kay, Master Bdwin, that's what I would have 
ask^d if I had dared, too; but I never saw your latlnr 
in such a way. His eyes seemed two burning coals 
as he spoke^ — not flashibg fire, as I have seen yours, 
when you are put up, — bless the very light that falls 
upon them! — and you never are, but in anotho^'s 
cause; — tio, no, but burning, dry burning coak, as if 
his very heai^ Was furnishing that same. I was afhud 
to sp^t^. I dared say nothing for very life, t could 
only bend down my head, and say humbly) *A« you 
please. Sir.' A man usually finds a spirit rise within 
him when he thinks he is discharged without good 
cause ; but thei'e was uone in me — none left in me. 
Oh Master Edwin! But your father can be a terrible 
riian when he pleases ^ Sir." 

*^ Terrible or not, this must not be — this shall 
not b^. Mine was the fault, and mine shall be the 
pimishment. I will peHsh but I will see you righted, 
Creenlow/* 

"Ah no — no! don't you now — don't!" pleaded 
the gamekeeper, but it was more faintly than he had done 
it in the moming. The dreaded sentence had fallen, 
imd he felt <quite overwhelmed with his misfortune. 
Spirit -btokeU) unable to contend with the certainty of 
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his distress. He could not remonstrate with the gene- 
rons energy he had shown before. 

Had he, however, offered the utmost resistance, it 
would have been in vain. Edwin feared his father's 
anger, dreaded the Idea of exciting that unaccountable 
irritation which grieved, melted, and revolted him at 
once. But injustice, and upon his own account, he 
could not witness without remonstrance. Come what 
would of it, he must speak, and save the gamekeeper 
by drawing down the punishment, if need be, upon 
his own head. 

Again, then, the father and the son had to con- 
front each otber. 



8» 
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CHAPTER X. 

• . . .' That interdicted all debate , 
All prayer for this caiue or for that ; 
All efforts that would tarn aside 
The headstrong current of their fate. 

White Doe of ByUtone. 

It was late in the afternoon, but Mr. Langford had 
not gone out to take his usual walk. After his inter- 
view with the gamekeeper, he remained in his study. 
It would seem as if he expected a visit of remonstrance 
from Edwin, — for in truth the blow was aimed at him. 
Conscious of his own injustice, it was in a sort of blind, 
passionate desire to provoke, to vex, to irritate and 
rouse his son, that Bandal Langford allowed himself 
in this action; and of all this he was dimly aware, jet 
in his injustice he persevered. This knowledge that he 
was doing wrong seemed only to envenom and exas- 
perate his feelings, without inclining him in the least 
to retract. What he panted for was, to force a fresh 
explanation with his son, come what would of it. He 
would have it out with his son. This sort of silent 
alienation was insupportable. Come what would, an 
explosion there must be — anything to give vent to 
his feelings. He felt as if he wanted to quarrel with 
him; it would be a relief to openly quarrel with him. 
Anything would be better than what he endured now. 

He was not disappointed of what he wished. After 
his interview with the gamekeeper, Edwin had hurried 
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borne; and as he hastened along, compassion for the 
poor man, vexation at himself for being the cause of 
bis suffering, and indignation at what he thought the 
cruel injustice of his father, bad worked him up into ^ 
a state of excitement which was a most unfortunate 
preparation for the coming interview. 

But Edwin was young, rash, ardent, hasty, and 
hated to delay an explanation. He had his own pecu- 
liar faults — alas! who has not? — and besides, be 
was so young. So he hastily opened the door, with- 
out observing the ceremony of knocking first, and 
entered the room, his cheeks flushed, and bis eyes 
sparkling. 

His father was sitting at his desk. He first looked 
up, and bis cold eyes met those of his son, and then 
he dropped them, and continued his writing. 

The son was not to be daunted by this unpromi- 
sing reception, which, in bis impatience, indeed, he 
might scarcely be said to observe. He came close up 
to the side of the large library -table, at which his 
father sat, and said, 

*'Will you give me leave to speak a word with 
your, Sir?" 

"No; I am engaged.'* 

Yet be discontinued his occupation, lifted up his 
hand, and sat still, his hand with the pen in it, rest- 
ing upon the writing - paper. 

"It will take but a moment — all I have to say 
will be said in a moment " 

Oh, bow his heart began to tremble under that 
austere eye so coldly fastened upon him. 

"It will be but for a moment," he kept repeating, 
in a hurried, nervous manner; for that eye seemed to 
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freeze his heart's blood within him, and to deprive 
him almost of the power of thought or expression. 

^^Tou need not repeat the words ten times oyer; 
speak out what you have to say. Why do you come 
' now — Some fresh occasion for r^roof and remon* 
strance ? " 

The tone in which this was uttered was bitter in 
the extreme. 

''I come here to beg — no, not to beg; that 
would imply that I think the man in the wrong, and 
I know he is not in the wrong. I come here — to 
ask — to inquire — to know — no — no — to beg 
— to say — the gamekeeper is as innocent as the 
child unborn of what took place this morning, Sir, 
and you will not surely punish him?" 

'^ Just what I expected," said the father, with the 
same immovable expression of countenance, and ma- 
king as if he would return to his writing again; ''I may 
not even discharge one of my own servants, it seems, 
but I am to be exposed to this insolent interierence." 

"Insolent interference! — what words!" cried 
Edwin, passionately, and approaching near to his 
father. "Insolent interference! What terms! — Can 
I, then, be expected, basely and meanly, to stand by 
in Bilence and see a poor man unjustly punished for 
my fault, and I not interfere? — Not to presume to 
interfere? To be called insolent, because I dare to 
interfere? — The yoke of a Bey of Tunis were freedom 
to that!" 

"Stand back. Sir; don't come so aear. Do you 
mean to threaten, — to strike your father with that 
uplifted voice and arm?" 

"Threaten! — Strike!" crie4 Edwin, turning pale. 
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and iriiaddering, — ''Good God of heaven! is it come 
to thia?" 

''Come to this! It is for me to ask, is it come 
to this? Stand back, Sir I I repeat Keep jour 
distance, Sir! I say." 

There was something dreadful in jl^ father's eye. 
The son saw it, — but though shocked, he could 
not be daunted. 

"Father, yon treat me with the crueleat injustice," 
he eried, passionately; -^ '^you know, <v you ought 
to know, that neyer son loved more, — desired to 
perform his "duty more, — than I have done. Oh! 
if it were but permitted, — if you womld but 
suffer one." 

"Suffer you! '— Your duty to a Bey of Tunis! — 
To«r lips homage and true service, forsooth! — Yes, 
suffer you, — on condition of your being allowed 
to say what you tike, do as you please, regulate 
eveij thought and action. Homage! duty! I 'U none 
of it." 

"Oh, why -^ why — will you thus persist in 
representing things? Why will you be so barbarously 
unjust to yourself and to me? Yes, father!" — 
fronting his father's bloodshot eye with one steady, 
bright, and dear as that of an angel; "though I am 
your son, speak the truth I must and will! The 
moment is critical and demands it. Yes, father! you 
are unjust to me and you know it — You are wil- 
fully u^ust to me, and you allow yourself in it. — 
Yeu know I do not desire to presume. You know 
I do net wish to interfere . . . but there are momento 
when a man has no choice left. Between punishment 
and innocence — between might and right — between 
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the oppressor and the oppressed — between the eagle 
and the lamb — who must not, who would not inter- 
fere?" 

"Very well, Sir, go on;" falling back in his chairy 
his pen still in his hand. ''Go on. Sir." 

"I have said." 

"Yes, you have said," replied Bandal scomfolly; 
"true, you have said, — but is this all? Have you 
nothing more to say, — nothing more to urge? Is 
this all you have to say in the cause of the oppressed 

— of the innocent, the lamb — against the tyrant 
and oppressor?" 

"Oh! Sir, Sir, forgive me I I know not well what 
I say. I came here for one purpose, and for one pur- 
pose only — to intercede — to entreat — to represent — 
in favour of a poor man who has incurred your dis- 
pleasure — and most undeservedly — for a fault which 
is mine. You may be angry, father — you may frown 
as you do now — terribly, terribly!" he cried, with 
an accent of despair; "but consider. Sir; put yourself 
in my place. Sir; could you — would you — stand 
by and allow a thing like this? Could you — would 
you — stand by and see a poor fellow ruined, and you 
the cause, — and not speak? ... If your eye could 
strike me dead at your feet, I must do it." 

Strange passions, like clouds and brightness alter- 
nating on a wild and stormy day, coursed each other 
over the father's face. But the evil demon triumphed, 

— the demon which drives us in the frenzied moment 
to actions which all after life regrets in tears of blood, 
but never can atone for. His bad angel seemed 
impelling him — forcing him — to the miserable 
course he pursued. 
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*'Go on! go on! or have yon anything more to 
say?" — he kept repeating in a manner so dreadfully 
stinging as nearly to drive the young man, already 
fearfully excited, beside himself. "Anything more to 
bring forward, to prove the infinite inferiority of the 
father, and the transcendent worth of the son? — 
I really am, or ought to be, particularly obliged to 
yoa, for the pains you take, in what, I fear, may 
prove a somewhat too late education. — But go on, 
Sir! — go on — Anything more to say?" 

"Father, you are wrong, — you are barbarous, — 
you try me beyond my strength. There is something 
of yourself in me. I . . . ." 

"I am sorry for that. Anything of mine, did you 
say, in you? — That is unlucky, indeed." 

"Oh, father!" 

"Something of mine in you! — That will justify 
a good deal of misconduct, doubtless." 

"Oh, father! father!" 

"And why keep repeating this baaing cry of 
'Father! Father!'" exclaimed Mr. Langford, rising 
from his seat in terrible rage, because this pathetic 
try from the heart was responded to by a feeling 
within his own, to which he would not yield. "Why 
go on, calling 'Father! Father!' to a man who is no 
father to you — never was, never will be anything in 
your eyes but a gloomy, inexorable tyrant?" 

"Oh don't! don't!" was all Edwin could keep 
repeating. 

"I know it, Edwin; I have long known it, long 
suspected, long believed it. You have lived too much 
with those Whamcliffes. I have let you see too much 
of those detested Wharncliffes. They hate me, and I 
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alwajs hare hated tiiem. Tou haye been fostered in 
their sentiments, and yon detest and despise me as 
they do." 

^'Oh! Sir, how can you? Who hates, — ^ y^o 
despises yon? — who can, -^ who dare?" 

"All can, — all dare, — my own son ean^ and 
does!" — and, with a look of anguish inexprefisable, 
he sank back again into his seat from which he had 
started. 

The passion had exhausted itsdf. He seemed 
relenting. Edwin was again i^proaehing him with 
a deprecating look; but the very look of deprecation 
seemed to arouse fresh jealousy and suspicion. It 
was not deprecation he wanted, it was love -■ — and 
love uses not the form of deprecation, — love casts 
out fear. Alas! poor man. 

"Oh, Sir! — ok, father! be just, be reasonable. 
Only listen to me for one moment. I never, so h^p 
me heaven above! — never — never ..." 

"Swear not. Don't call heaven down to witness. 
Impiety to your earthly feither is ^M>ugh — Don't 
defy heaven," starting up and sitting erect in his chair; 
from which he did not, however, rise. 

"What must I say — what must I do?" 

"Just what you please, — exactly what you please, 
— say and do as you like. It is my part, or at least 
I am under the necessity, to submit to it." 

"Oh! if you would l^t understand — if I might 
but explain ..." 

"I do understand — and I want, and will listen 
to, no explanations." 

Here there was a pause. Had Bdwiu done wisely, 
he would now have left the room, and given his father 
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lime to recollect himself; but to do this, and his errand 
18 regarded Greenlow unaccomplished, was what he 
felt that he neither could nor would. But it would 
have been better, far better, to have paused a few 
hours; for his own temper was beginning to give way, 
and it was evident that his father had entirely lost all 
self-control. 

Randal Icept eyeing his son with that look of fierce, 
concentrated rage which is seen when a man sum-> 
mons all his energies to give the death-blow. Edwin 
was beginning to feel sullen. The injustice of tiie 
father was working its effect upon the son. There 
was a something dogged and determined at once, in 
h^ Uydk, 

They were both silent, eyeing each other in this 
way for some moments. Edwin it was who spoke first. 
His tone was cool and resolute. 

^Before I leave the room, and perhaps the house, 
1 must accomplish, if possible, what I came about. 
Sir, I beg of you to reverse your unjust sentence 
against Greenlow, and let your vengeance fall alone 
open me." 

"Then if it were the last word I ever spoke," cried 
the father, gnashing his teeth, ^^it should be to refuse 
your request. Were my proceeding the most unjust 
and unrighteous in the world, rather [than reverse it 
to please you, I would go to hell!" 

"Enough! — enough!" shouted Edwin, casting up 
his arms, and uttering a passionate cry. "Enough! 
— Enou^! You have said enough! Crush him, — 
oppress him, — ruin him, — do what you will, for 
I have done; and if it were the last word I ever spoke, 
it riiofdd be this, — that I will shelter whom you 
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render roofless! — I will support whom yon oppr 
— I will deliver whom you would destroy!'* — 
he rushed out of the room, and out of the house. 



The father remained there confounded. Mov< 
melted, half-relenting, wounded to the quick, 
passionate cry of his son, — the look, as he cast 
his arms in wild despair, — had suddenly recall< 
other cries, other looks, to which they hore but 
sad a resemblance. 

His mother! — Tes the memory of his moth( 
pleaded for him. He looked so like that mother. 
But, what was that mother? Had not she, too, out 
raged, betrayed, and deceived him, — despised his lo 
in secret, and given that heart he would willingly have/ 
died to win, to another? And was it not the samej 
story again? 

The son! — the son whom he in secret worshipped,^ 
adored; the very idol of his heart; the son he love^ 
with a love passing the love of women; was it not the^ 
same thing? Did he not openly insult him and fly in 
the face of his authority; contemn his principles and^ 
outrage his feelings? And was it like a son to do this^ 
— his son! — was he his son? No, he was a Wham- 
cliffe every inch of him, — a hated Whamcliffe. One ' 
of those soft, fair-haired, beautiful, false-hearted Whani- ' 
cliffes. What had he to do with his dark haggard 
father? What sympathy had he with the ravens of 
Bavenscliffe? 

Little did he think that under the now deserted 
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lee, — where still the ravens haunted and builded, 

E where, since Eleanor's death, no trim hand of gar- 
er had been allowed to come and desecrate the 
ifflom and desert spot; where the grass grew wild 
nd thick, and neglected brambles scrambled and flaunt- 
d — little did he think, in that forsaken spot, that 
pot, where in his gloomy and most sullen moments 
le loved to go alone, to listen to the croak of the 
Avens, and recall the fearful night, when tiie dark- 
less of the grave settled over his soul — little did he 
hink that there was one, fair-haired though he might 
)e, with the bright eyes and beauteous features of 
mother race — but still his son — a son of Ravens- 
diffe — Little did he think that at this very moment, 
that boy — that son — was sitting under the lonely 
tree, listening to the ominous croak of the ravens, 
bis hands over his face and tears streaming 
bx)m his eyea^ tears of regret and remorse for 
what he had said and done, horror at the thought that 
be had quarrelled with his father. Yes, it was a quarrel. 
Edwin understood his father but too well. After such 
^ scene, it would be impossible to meet again, till 
some explanations had been exchanged. 

The evening had been shutting in some time, and 
the west was gloomily overcast with heavy black 
doQds, under which a deep blood-coloured sheet of 
light was alone visible. The lengthened shadows fell 
heavy upon the grass, and the stillness of night was 
gradually stealing round. 

The great heavy dinner-bell^ began to ring, to 
sound through the rocks and woods. This aroused 
him. Return to the house he could not under pre- 
sent circumstances, — and whither should he go? To 
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the keeper's lod^, he thonght, and announce to Ul 
the tidings of his ill-sueceBS, and pi«pare him for m 
worst, — and then! Whither next? I 

He knew not, and he cared not. I 

He rose from his seat under the oaktree, an 
through the darkness now creeping over the thick so 
litades of the woods, he made his way to poor Green 
low's hahitation. He entered it, and found the keepi 
and his wife sitting very disconsolately by the emM 
of a wood^fire, though it was a summer evening, A 
for they were chilly, because they felt very low m 
miserable. ! 

^'.Bless me!" cried the good woman, starting up i| 
lidwin opened the door, ^4f th^e ben't Mr. Edwio 
Come in, Sir. Why it's past the hall dinner-tin^ 
Brought my poor Greenlow here good news, I d^ 
hope, Sir?" — offering him her chair as she spoke. ' 

He took it, sat down, and holding out his hand <i 
the keeper, said, I 

"My poor fellow, we must all bear what it pleasfll 
God to send." ! 

"I understand you. Sir — my master — mast^j 
no longer — the squire — Mr. Langford — it wi 
as I said." 

"Yes." I 

"But I hope — I hope — I ask your pardoii 
Sir; but I hope you have not got into any troable) 
yourself, anent of your goodness and feeling for me.^ 

"It is not your fault, Greenlow, if I have. Don^ 
trouble yourself about me. Whatever happens, th0 
blame is mine, and I must dree my doom; but as ioi 
you, yon are innocent. I am sorry my father camio^ 
see it so, but I do; and so long as I remain np(H 
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I tarth^ jeu shall never be widiovt a Mend — or want 
I for anything, mj poor follow.'* 



"A letter, and, I declare, in Edwin's hand. Oh, 
ho! he's beginning to be tired, it seems, of playing 
the voluntary exik/' 

She turned it and twisted it in her fingers, and 
looked at the superscription, and at the thin paper of 
the envelope; and began to put it near her e3res, and 
to peep in at the corners. 

^'What are you doing, Manuna?" cried a shu^, 
roQgh. voice at her elbow. 

^^ Doing, yon little impertinent tiling! What's that 
to you?" 

"That '6 A letter from Edwin." 

"How do you know that?" 

"I heard you say so." 

"And where have yoti been all this time? I 
thoQght you were bird'-nesting, or at some rude torn* 
boy sports/' said the mother, contemptuously. 

"Only at the top of the cherry-tree, in the middle 
of the garden; and ohl Mamtna, you cannot think 
how delightful it woe." 

"Well, you are not at the top of the cherry-tree 
fiow; and as^ I will be bound for it, you have not 
one of your lessons ready for Miss Singleton — you 
may as well set about them at once." 

"Yes, Mamma, I am going; but first," taking her 
mother's faand^ and looking at her in h^ most be- 
seeching manner, " do pray teU me what 's the matter 
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about Edwin, and where he really is? Papa looked 
dreadful when I asked him. And, is that letter reallyi 
from him? — and when is he coming home? Do let 
me take it to Papa, if it *s for him, pray do." 

^'Nonsense; hold your tongue; go to your lessonie^ 
and don't be troublesome. I sball take the letter toi 
your father myself. Do you hear? — Go to your 
lessons; leave the room, and shut the door." 

Which command Emma most slowly and unwill* 
ingly obeyed. 

Mrs. Langford stood still for some time, holding 
the. letter, turning it round and round in her hands, and 
vainly endeavouring to divine its contents. Should sb* 
deliver it? Should she suppress it altogether — that 
was the question. The last alternative Miss Emma's un* 
lucky presence seemed to have rendered dangerous — 
nay, impossible. And yet the letter might be a sub- 
missive one, and pave the way to a reconciliation. De- 
livered, however, upon reflection it would seem that it 
must be. Turn the matter as she would in her thoughts, 
no other conclusion could be arrived at. She was 
resolved, however, to deliver it herself. She should 
then be able to watch its e£fect8, and perhaps ward off 
its consequences. She therefore entered Randal Lang- 
ford's study, holding the letter in her hand, and, put- 
ting on her most amiable smile, ske said, — 

"My dearest Mr. Langford, I have something for 
you which I hope and trust will give you pleasure — • 
a letter from your son." 

"Which son?" 

"Not from poor Priest. Poor boy! he knows his 
letters only bother you. He does not presume to 
write to you. He writes to me." 
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^'Fresiune! WI17 should not Priest presume I He 's 
i. Tery well-behaved lad, that I nrasi say; and I am 
not sorry, now and then^ to hear fr<Hn hun.^ 

^'Indeed! Do yon say so? I will make my. poor 
boy happy with the intelHgjQnee; and he will write to 
joa, be sure of it. Too proud o£ the privilege; for 
though^ perhiqps, it is not lor me to say it, he has a 
heart to love and respeel you thoroughly. But then, 
he is as like you as it is possible to be; and where 
there is a strong resemblance, there is usually a hidden 
sympathy." 

'^Tou said you had a letter for me; from . . . the 
other, I conclude, as it is not from Priest? — Give it 
me, if you please.*' 

ELe tried to ke^ his haend steady as he took it, 
but it would shake. He broke open the seal. He 
cast his eyes over the paper, but a dimness came over 
them, and he could not read. 

"Shall I?" officiously put forward Mrs. Lang- 
ford. 

"No; give me my spectacles. I think I grow old. 
Pshaw! be quiet; aland out of the light; I can't 



"My dear Father, 
"I wish I could say that I think myself in the 
wrong. I wish I could say, that upon reflection I re- 
pent my interfSerenoe , and acknowledge the justice of 
your sentence against Greenlow — this I cannot dou 
The poor fellow is in the greatest distress. I did not 
think a man of his stamp could have taken a matter 
of this sort so to heart — but he so loves the place! 
He has lived here, serving you and my grand{a;ther, 

Bttpenscliffe, II ^ 
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man and boy, fifty years. Sir, it is like uprooting an 
old tree. Do what you will, it will never flourisb 
again. May I beg, may I supplicate you — on my 
knees I could almost do it — to reinstate the poor 
old man? As for myself, I most humbly beg your 
pardon, and most deeply regret everything in my 
manner that was offensive and irritating; and though I 
cannot acknowledge myself wrong in the object of my 
interference, I beg and entreat you to forgive aU that 
was wrong in the manner of it. May I venture to 
come home? If I do, may I hope you will receive 
me kindly? Otherwise, I would rather go to the an- 
tipodes at once." 

^'Let him go to the antipodes, then!" exclajmed 
Mrs. Langford, who had ventured so far as to read 
this letter over her husband's shoulder; '^for such a 
letter / never read from son to father before. Did one 
ever see such obstinacy?" 

"I will trouble you, Madam, not to read my let- 
ters over my shoulder," folding it up and putting it 
into his pocket. 

''I beg your pardon, I am sure; I thought in mat- 
ters such as these, / at least was privileged to share 
your confidence. The peace of all of us, depending 
as it does upon a general good understanding, I did 
not expect to be excluded from a matter which so 
nearly concerned me." 

^'Concerns you! And how, may I beg leave to 
ask, does it concern you?" 

"Edwin does not love me, but I love him." 

"You do! You give frequent proofs of it." 

"I give the best proofs of it." 

"As how?" 
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^'Bj endeavoniing to teach him what he owes to 
yon. Yes, Mr. Langford," she went on, "you may 
think of me as you please. A too great knowledge of 
mankind has taught you, perhaps, an unjust suspicion; 
bnt X am a mere child of simplicity and country breed- 
ing. I am neither of a jealous nor suspicious temper. 
Nevertheless, I cannot altogether shut 'my eyes, and I 
really cannot help seeing that Edwin's rebellious temper 
is a source of continual misery to others , and of vexa*- 
tion to himself also. But he has not naturally a bad 
heart, and if the Wharncliffes have instilled certain 
high-flying notions into him, it is not his fault. It 
might have been better if you had trusted the training 
of him to the influences of home, as was done with 
poor Priest — but you know best." 

"Probably — and," fixing his stern piercing eye 
upon her, "what is the plain English of this discourse? 
I wish you would tell me what you intend by it. It 
would save me a world of trouble in endeavouring to 
make it out, which I protest I know not how to do." 

"Mean! — Intend! — what I say — that I love 
Edwin, and regret that he does not give you more 
cause to entertain the same partiality. You do not like 
him, — it is not to be wondered at; but if you knew 
him as well as I do, you would find that he had qua- 
lities irresistibly formed to rivet the affections." 

"Really — I should — you think so?" 

"Indeed, and indeed I do. Don't be angry with 
me for pleading his cause. Who can be happy and 
see father and son divided?" 

"I thought you wanted just now to send him to the 
antipodes?" 
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'^For^e me, I waa hasty — I eonfesa I was vexed 
at the tone of the letter^" 

^^I find] notMng to quarrel wi;th in the tone of tibe 
letter.'* 

"You donH! — Oh, forgive me; forget what I 
said. You find nothing to quarrel with in the tone of 
the letter! Burn it, then, at once, without rereading 
it. I beg you, Mr. Langford, for the s^ke of jeur 
own peace of mind, to do so. Reinstate this tireaonae 
gamekeeper, who is setting your son against you, and 
let us have Edwin back again upon any termsu" 

Onoe more the dark penetrating eye glanced at her, 
as if it would pierce into her very soul. 

"Thia is your advice, £s it. Madam?" 

"My most serious, my most earnest advice^ I 
would add, my most fervent prayer — ^ But yo« are 
proof against prayers. Let there be aut end of this, 
Mr. Langford, I beseech you, for your own sake. Re- 
instate the gamekeeper. Yield, up this matter to your 
son. Recollect he is your eldest nou — your heir! 
Young men in such a position, do and will e^^ct to 
have their wishes consulted," 

"You think so? Yes, you are right. No doubt 
they do." 

"And we must, we must give way a little to the 
natural course of things. 'T is vain to resist it — 
vain as the endeavour to arrest the course of the 
sun." 

"Vain as the endeavour to arrest the course of the 
declining sun, when the meridian is past. — I under- 
stand you. Madam — But it was not indelicatefy ex- 
pressed.'* 

"I mean for the best, I am sure." 
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**YeSy I believe yoa do — but I am unreaBOiiable 
witli 70U at time«i" 

"Ob) I never think of thai .... And yon will, 
then, write to Edwin -^ teU hint that yon yield the 
point that be makes such a fuss d>oat ? That yoa re- 
inslate the favonrite^ and therefore hope idl may 
be forgotten, and that be will come bbme as ubtifd 
again?" 

"I '11 see bim damned first." 

Mrs. Langford looked excessively shocked. She 
started, and managed to turn pale. 

"My dear Mr. Langford — My dear husband! — ** 

"Say no more — say no more — You are too 
good to an ungrateful boy. This is more than I can 
tell you be would do for you. When you and I happen 
to be of contrary opinions, ten thousand to one but 
he takes my part. The only time when I am in the 
right is when I oppose you, it seems. Say no more — 
Every word you utter in bis behalf only seems to in- 
crease my irritation against him." 

He looked at her again suspiciously, but she as- 
sumed a countenance of the utmost candour. 

Mr. Langford, penetrating as he was, felt puzzled. 
He could not, and he did not, believe in the sincerity 
of the attachment his wife professed for Edwin; yet he 
thought it good-natured of her to say so much. He 
took out the letter again, and began slowly to un- 
fold it. 

"You shall notl — No, that you shall not do," 
said she playfully, snatching it from him, and tearing 
it into atoms in an instant, she pushed the fragments 
into the grate, which was laid for a fire. 

"Mrs. Langford!" be cried, pale with passion. 
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"I see — I see you are excessivelj angry; but 
forgive me! — I could not, dare not, let you read 
that letter again. There was something in his way of 
making terms — of proposing the conditions upon 
which he would return, and — and — really it quite 
looked so — - like forgive yow, that I am positive I did 
right in not letting you read it again. You may be 
angry, I see you are, very angry, but I can bear it 
in a good cause." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

..... 0poii the pillars of the temple laid 
His desperate hands , and in its overthrow 
Destroyed himself. 

LONGFELLOW. 

Mbs. Lanofobd had left the room. Randal Lang- 
ford took his hat and stick, upon which — old before 
bis years, worn down by the conflict of ungentle pas- 
sions — he was forced to lean. His was not an un- 
common case. 

It is lamentable — it is grievous — one of the 
great evils under the sun — is perversion of character. 
In my opinion, almost all faulty — almost all criminal 
diaracters, are but perverted ones. There is not only 
the mystery of original sin, for which most are but 
too ready to look — to be found — but the image of 
God exists, however defaced, in every one. If, in- 
stead of busying ourselves so much in punishing, in 
order to the correction of faults ■ — we were to give 
half our attention to the discovering and developing of 
good qualities — I believe our moral education would 
produce far less unsatisfactory results than it at pre- 
sent does. 

We ought to have more faith in human nature. 
Faith, in itself, moves mountains; and the very confi- 
dence in the existence of good qualities, would often 
call them into action. 

Randal Langford possessed the rudiments of some 
of the finest qualities which can dignify man, — in- 
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tense sensibility, unswerving truth, and the strongeal 
sense of justice. But his sensibility was perverted intoj 
susceptibility, and a fearful resentment of wrong —^ 
his love of truth, into harsh judgments as to the truth: 
in others — his love of justice, into severity. To thai 
good qualities above-reckoned might have been added, 
a very refined perception of moral beauty. Circum- 
stances had perverted it into complete misanthropy; 
and the most contemptuous scorn for those who fell 
short of his ideal standard. 

Christianity, true Christianity, understood as it 
ought to be understood — drawn pure and uncormpt^ 
ed from that spring of livingwaters — the Hps of the 
Divine Teacher himself, would have afforded the re- 
medy for this. But Randal Langford, like too many 
in this world, was a Christian but in name. The ray^ 
Divine penetrated not in its strength to warm, or ant- 
mate his heart. His place was still, in fact, -^^ what- 
ever his profession might be -^ among those in the 
outer darkness, where there is weepmg and flashing 
of teeth. 

He was at this moment in a state of the greatest 
distarbance, and his whole mind at war with itself; 
and he sallied forth to seek the solitude of bia own 
dark woods, and there alone, and unassisted, struggle 
with the demon within, and endeavour to reduce the 
internal conflict to order. 

His wife had asserted that he did not love his Son* 
Had she spoken the truth? Ah, no! When every 
trembling pulse within bore testimony to the agony, 
the anguish with which he dwelt upon the image of 
that fair boy estranged. 

Ah, yes! When the burning brow, the livid cheeky 
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I pale wiih anger — when thirsting to infliiet puni^h- 
anent, ^e cared not what, bo that he could but make 
the daring rebel feel the fall weight ci that power 
which he had defied — gave evidence of feelings too 
■ear akin to hatred. 

His pride, too — that dreadful and all-dominant 
passion of his soul — was all in arms. His paternal 
pride and sense of dignity only the more revolted; 
because in his heart he felt and knew that all this 
time Jie was yearning to clasp the rebel to his heart, 
forgive him, and indulge him in everything. 

So ihus torn and agitated by conflicting wishes and 
feefinga, he went fortii to be idone. He felt he must 
be alone — but not that he might coolly reflect upon 
what had passed — not to judge himself and others 
lairly, and examine what justice and family peace re- 
quired — but rather that he might be at liberty to 
give full vent to the tempest which was raging within 
his soul. 

Sandal Langford passed in general for a man of 
the coldest temperament, equally unassailable by pas- 
sion or imagination. Yet, perhaps, to few minds did 
the real impression of facts come more distorted by 
those two magical influences than to his. And at this 
moment both imagination and passion were completely 
in the ascendant. 

Instead of thinking of Edwin as he really was — 
generous, benevolent, right-minded, yet young and 
therefore rash and positive, and, in spite of his afifec- 
tioB, prone to and fond of resistance — he saw in him 
a bright, transcendent being, toe brilliant to harmonise 
with his own darkened self) and using his faculties but 
to overbear and insult the gloomy deformities of his 
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father's character. Between beings so opposed, he 
felt as if there could be no true sympathy — that his 
son was no true son of his, but the child of another 
race. Of the fair-haired, cold-hearted, arrogant, de- 
fiant Wharncliffes — That the creature he so doted on 
was his own and not his own — his son, yet no child 
of his — inimical, anti-pathetical , opposed by every 
instinct, rebellious, indifferent, and unkind. 

The son for him was Priest — the dark-haired, 
dark-browed Priest, the quiet, subservient, w^-be- 
haved Priest, who thought as he thought, said as he 
said, did as he would have him — not the bright blue- 
eyed angel, who seemed only formed to contradict and 
censure. 

They were only pictures of the imagination that 
his mind thus kept presenting during this solitary walk 
of his in the damp melancholy woods. But fallacies 
or not, they produced the effect of truth, and as he 
held these figures up in strong contrast to each other, 
unrighteous and unnatural desire began to arise of 
humbling the one by unreasonably exalting the other. 
Exalt the one he neither loved nor esteemed, in order 
to humble that other whom he worshipped. 

There was a momentary feeling of self-gratulation 
in the idea that he had two sons — that Edwin was 
not everything, and that through Priest he might be 
made to feel what it was to incur his father's displea- 
sure. That he might thus be reached if he continued 
to absent himself, and refuse to return except upon 
conditions which Randal Langford was resolved never 
to grant. Alas! this was the effect produced by the 
reflections of that solitary walk, upon the man aban- 
doned to himself; ending in only a more concentrated 
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[pleasure, and a stronger determination to hold down 
■win's favourite. He might have forgiven Greenlow, 
Id probably would have done, but for this. >■ 

He returned to his study a more implacable man 
Ian he left it, sat down to his desk, and took up his. 
tn to write. Edwin's letter, unfortunately, was de- 
royed, he could not refer to it again; and the impres- 

tit had made was confused. Was it as insolent as 
. Langford had represented it to be? — Were the 
irms so injurious? — Was the impression it had made 
^n her a just one? Her perceptions were not very 
ke, but they were usually accurate enough; but she 
fd not love his son. Her husband was well aware of 
laty let what might be her professions. One thing, 
l>weYer, was not to be forgotten — Edwin had en- 
Isavoured to impose conditions as the price of his 
rtam to duty, and at that thought all the pride of the 

ra and the parent was aroused. Under the influence 
this feeling he took up his pen — his words were 
kw, and were these: 

I Mr. Langfobd to Edwin. 

^^I submit to no conditions. It is not my habit to 
peeive'them from any man, least of all from my son. 
Hiat I did I conceived to be necessary to the due 
laintenance of my own dignity and that of the law. 
fou thought differently, and flew in the face of my 
authority, and for this I expect an apology. When 
^u think proper to make one, and to fulfil the part 
»f a son by supporting instead of opposing my deter- 
Ipi&ations, I shall be happy to see you occupying your 
^aoe again as my eldest bom. Until that time, the 
less we see of each other the better. 
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''Go and do what you please. I send you mn orM 
upon my banker, winch will give yon the meass i 
associating with those moro congenial to you. ^ 

''BaiIdal Lakofobd.'* i 

Edwin to his Fathbb. i 

''Sir, — Do I understand yon rig^t? Is the eoi 
dition of my restoration to your favour to be the 
fonnance of the basest of actions on my part? • — 1 
other words, am I to abandon the cause of a man 
has suffered throng my fault, and my fault alo 
Impossible! '' 



"No ^ I shall not write again." 

"Do not disturb yourself ^-^ all will be right 
last This is but the natural obstinacy of y 
spoiled, perhaps, by a little too much admiration 
indulgence. Believe me, Edwin will think better 
this. Shall I write? < — Shall I endeavour to bi 
him to a sense of his mistakes? --^ To show h 
in thus upholding a discharged servaoit, he is si 
at the foundation of all domestic order? And that 
is — could he but see it in its true light -^ neii 
more nor less than a grievous insult to the man 
whom nature and reason claim obedience and 

— namely, his father?" 
"Write what you will. Madam -^ Yes, write! Bolj 

for the love of heaven, my no more! . . , <. Oh, wU 

— why! — moiherl — son! — all -<- all! Yes -^ 
write, Madam; bring him to reason **«^ a third p«rs«l 
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ha often set things in a just ligbt. But, hearken! — 
M> coQoessions. Nothing that can lessen the dignitj 
i iaUier ou^)t to maintain: in his son's ejes. But yon 
irill not he severe? . , . ^ gentleness — nay, nay; say 
lihal 700 think best. 

^'Depend upon me; and — " 

But, in much agitation^ Randal Langford had alrea* 
1^ left the room. 

I Mrs. Langford sat down at her husband's desk; she 
Mded her papw, and pressed down the folds w&h the 
Ivory knife which lay by; she took a pen^ dipped it in 
Ihe ink, shook it, and examined it, rested her head 
fepon her hand, reflected, and finally decided upon 
mitin^ what follows, 

I Tba expression of her eountenanoe w^ singular, 
bhifet she was thus employed — complacent, yet 
bentatii^. What was passing in her mind was equal- 
ly 80. Those spirits within — which se^n to hold 
edloqay with each other, questioning and answering 
^ were tiben in high dispute. The one accu»i^ — ^ 
libongh DOt with all the decision and authority it ought 
b have done -^ aiecusing, and demanding satisfaction 
^ and the other evading, and palliating, and dssiguieing 
Ate truth in every possible manner; whibt the w<»aan 
^ the soul, the creature, the third — ' in this myste- 
Houft argument — was accepting the subterfuges of 
the last, and, as far as in her lay, stifling the r^non- 
^trances of the first 

She was saying it was better, as one voice urged 
— to separate lather and son for a time — better foJ 
^A; and she was obstinately shutting her ears to the 
other voice, which kept crying out, '^Falsehood and 
^ies! You know it is only better for yourself and 
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Priest. Speak out! — Tou know what advantage yd 
intend to take of this absence;" and the other ■ 
swered, ^^I am sure I mean to take no advantage at^ 
How should I? — What is Friest to get by it? 

*'Get by it! Look into your own heart," the v< 
responded, with a scornful laugh -^ and then 
nlent; and Mrs. Langford wrote her letter. 



i 



Mes. Langfoed to Edwin. 
"My dearest Edwin, — What shall I say, i 
how begin this painful missive? My dear son, — k 
may I not call* you so? how could you write such' 
letter to your father? A most kind and indulge! 
father, as you well, by experience, know; yet, one wli 
never did and never will yield a point — least of all t 
a son like you, and standing in your position. Forhuma 
nature will be human nature, and, since the world begaa 
so it has ever been. Men may love their sons, but the 
never entirely love their heirs. There is always a sonn 
thing — a jealousy, shall I venture to call it? ... . Y« 
are waxing, whilst they are declining; and who lovel 
to decline? — who loves to be pushed downwards? — 
who wishes well to the man between whom and lud 
possessions he stands? Therefore, allow me to sayj 
my dearest Edwin, that you do very imprudently iij 
deed, in thus thrusting yourself forward, and inter^ 
fering between your father and the objects of his dis^ 
pleasure. Depend upon it, he sees it, and can onl^ 
see it, in- one light — as a proof of an impatient desir^ 
to wield the sceptre whilst he is still living — virtually 
to depose him, and to reign in his stead. I see it 
it is, believe me, dearest Edwin — I know this proce* 
only from the generous hastiness of your /flispositionj 
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ftot it is in vain that I urge this. Your father's hent 
■B peculiar; and, indeed, you, of all people, should 
{beware of provoking his anger. It may seem indelicate 
lin me to allude to it — but, your poor mother's story! 
jFhere is a secret ill-will — there must be — Your 
jjrery face, — every gesture, as I am told .... your 
jtone of voice — everything. 

^^It has often been hinted to me, by your friends, 
Ithat it would be better if you were less here ; but I 
)teould not endure the thoughts of conveying the hint to 
^ou. Contribute to the separation of father and son! 
(^Anything first ! I thought it best to let matters take 

Feir course, hoping all would end for the best, and 
at you would come to a mutual good understanding. 
^^ Little did I anticipate this sad, sad scene. 
\ "I cannot disguise from you that your father is 
ivery, very angry. I own, 1 dread a meeting under 
tsucb circumstances. You are both warm — things 
[might be said — things even done! Oh, Edwin! I 
Hbave known shocking histories of this description, 
i«7here things have passed, that could never, never be 
[forgotten. No, my dear, I am inclined to give you the 
^advice which the mother, in Scripture, gives her son. 
i "*Now, therefore, my son, obey my voice: and 
I arise, flee thou to Laban, my brother in Haran; and 
^►tarry with him a few days, until thy .father's fury turn 
^away; until thy father's anger turn away from thee, 
fand he forget what thou hast done unto him.' 
I '^In cases like these, I think distance is a great 
' object — distance softens matters in itself. But then 
W would not advise your going to Lidcote Hall, for to 
i be frank with you — and you see, my dear, I am very 
' frank with you — your father does not love you the 
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better for your predifections ia favour of that phflt 
He eannot forget that your mother was a daughter « 
their housa^ aor the behaviour of her frieindS) e^ 
dally of her brother^ Colonel WharnclilSoi upon th 
occasion of her trnfortunate death. One thing he lot^ 
not in you, is your affection for them. I think it wool 
irritate and offend him very much if you were to tali 
refuge there ; he would look upon it aa a fresh act c 
defiance, I am certain. Take my advice. It is that i 
a true friend — for that I am, dearest £dwin. I hkt 
a brother in Ireland. Adopt the advice of Seriptmi 
literally. What can you do better? Ireland is quil 
a new country to you; I have often heard yoa eoslei 
a wish to visit it. — (She did not think proper to re 
mind him that as often as that wish had been express 
ed, it had met with the most determined oppositioi 
upon the part of his father.) ~ Go there, and tarry a 
while, till I recall you; which will be, I trust, speedily. 
I know how it will be when you are gone; yoiiir father 
will be uneasy. The seas have to be crossed, — Ire* 
land is in a very restlesa and unquiet state. These 
things make a parent anxious, and revive the fath^ in 
the heart. Yohr mind, in the meantime, will be en- 
larged and interested by the new scenes you will visit, 
— and when you take your seat in Parliament ^ as 1 
trust you shortly. shall, you will be prepared to assifll 
in legislating upon very important questions, about 
which I have heard you express yourself with mueh 
feeling scores of times. I own the brother, to whom 
I would recommend you, does not fill a very high po* 
sition in society, — being only agent for a gentlemaa 
now abroad, who has come in as remote heir to some 
very fine estates in the south-western part of the 
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eoiidtiy; l^t yon will- find yt^nn^elf ai^ confoMbfe witb 
him, as people can expect to be in Ireland, for he' id 
vtijrw^feil to do in the woi^ld, and witt be enchanted 
la reedy^ any onci comittjg' fi^bih h& pM^ aSitef*, who 
Ibee hey el^ation, as he'n^gl^ eoni^der'itV hli« b<6en 
€gd^ d^ parted from he^ oWn faittil^. ^nd shto 
W, n^ dearest Edwin; t6 t^lT you « Uttfe secret, to 
ito ftiU ei^nt experiehced, how cold ai^' tho0« njpper 
itgSoM ta wfiich,' id ox» anbabMion, we deeire^ to soar. 
TM^is'a long lielter, and I fear wilt worry ydu; I am 
f wottfan, and th^refbre nse many words: It i& the 
kak of our sex; Mt whaf I say is weU meant, and 
80 far, a(€ least, ctes^erres your allei^ve consideration. 
I repekf i^,- — depend u^bn it,' in casei^' of faitoiljp mis- 
nnden^tidihg, — not to^ sliy seintt j^aldusy aAd ill- 
ivffij there is nothings sd useful as absehc^i 
"I amy 

"My dearest Edwin, 

•*E¥er most skicerely and afi^tionat^y, 

"Tout Mother, — sweet natioe. 

The letle^ inclosed one addressed to the brother. 

Edwin read this long cffibsion With niixed feelings. 
He was deeply hurt that bis fa^er had delegated the 
task of writibg to another, and that Oth^, a mother 
w!m^'w*s not a mothei*. There wasf something unde- 
finabte about Mrs. Langford that seemfed to force peo- 
ple into jeal<^usy and distrust. Edwin knew, by a sort 
ofseccet instinct, what his fdther^s hiddetf opinion of 
Ks wife was ; and in it he fully shaired. 

This silent sympathy had been as a s^cr^t boftd 
between them, — and now it embittered the feelingof 
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alienation to find himself thus turned over^ as it wem 
to her. 

No measure that his father could possibly hafi^ 
taken would more have wounded or offended £d¥ 
than thus to close the door to personal communicatio 
and make this insinuating, this distrusted, this incon 
prehensible woman, the medium between them. YnH 
he seemed equally destined to be the victim of 
blind infatuation, which, whilst it distrusts the 
viser, adopts the advice. Jealous as thej were 
her intentions — both suffered themselves to be in-i 
fluenced by those insinuations, so inartifidally shroud-j 
ed under her exaggerated professions of affection. 

Edwin had observed his father's ill -humour and in- 
disposition to the subject, whenever he had mentione 
his wish to visit Ireland; yet now he suffered 
to be persuaded that it was a mere vague and passing 
feeling, and there was nothing better to be done. Con* 
vinced as he was that Mrs. Langford, whatever she 
might pretend, had taken no really affectionate interest \ 
in his welfare, and that her advice was in all proba- 1 
bility dictated by the desire to have Bavensdiffe and | 
its master to herself, yet he yielded to her representa- ! 
tions — Her reasoning, he admitted, was good, what- 1 
ever her motives might be. 

He felt, indeed, in an awkward dilemma. Green--' 
low he would not abandon; upon that he was resolved. 
This resolution might be said to be composed of nine- 
ty-nine parts good feeling, and one part obstinacy. 
Edwin had a slight touch of the father in him, after 
all. He was determined not to rest till he had com- 
pensated the poor fellow by establishing him in a good | 
place, let his father be displeased or not And here i 
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be hoped the matter would ^nd. Impressions wear 
out where there is nothing to revive them. His object 
effected, the subject would naturally die away. He 
wonld go to Irehwd; from thence he would in due 
coorse of time write again to his father, and endea- 
vour to mollify him. In a little time his own feelings 
of vexation would have subsided — he would be able 
to write with a more proper humility and submission 
than he now found it possible to do. He should by 
this means get permission to return home, and then 
all, be trusted, would be as usual. 

Having therefore succeeded, through the means of 
Everard WhamclifTe, in procuring a good place for 
Greenlow, — which was no less a one than that of 
gamekeeper upon one of the estates of his grandfather. 
Sir John, — he started for Ireland; and did not 
write again to his father — a grievous error, of which 
he too late understood the ill consequences. 



10* 
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06t» to bv mftnri«dt — Ooim t6 8w«ar a pVae* ? * 

^'GoNE to Ireland! — AotoaUy gone! And wkihetit 
one line to account for lii8 oontinoed abseneel or giye 
hifi reasons for taking this ittoomprekeitsible step I The 
veiy one whi(^ as he knows, I should ha¥^ beet^mofit 
opposed to I — You doi^t tell me so, Mrs^Laagfbvd?'* 

^'Yesy he is gone. He started bj the mail to Bog- 
head Off Tuesday, aftw having spf3nt two days- at Lid- 
cote Hall, — to whiqb place he was aeooanffanied bj 
Greenlow." 

''And has he taken Greenlow with him to Ireland?" 

"No. Colonel Whamcliffe has given him the game- 
keeper's place at Solliwold Wood, in Lancashire, — 
an estate of Sir John's. It is an excellent place, they 
say, much better even than yours. Very good keeper's 
house, good wages, and various advantages besides. 
I knew Edwin would never rest till he had contrived 
this. — So like hun!" 

Mr. Langford said nothing. 

"I don't think myself it is a very good thing to be 
so busy providing other people's discharged servants 
with places. But* Edwin, it seems, is of a different 
opinion. — Mistaken, I think; but mistaken oir not, 
we know his heart is in the right place, and wt\8X he 
does is always well meant." \ 
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^^PdBfi&ly -^ yes — no doobt. Everybody don- 
chides, at least, as to the •exedleiioe of tbeir own 
motiTes/' 

"I don*t flay — I doii*t intend to eay, 'wb^n I af- 
fifm that liis heart is in the ri^t place, — tbepe may 
not ibe « ittUe ^rtde, ^^ a Utde flpirit <^ opposition in 
what !Bdwtn does.*' 

^^Tbk going to Ireland, lor inetanee! I would ha?te 
ntbcr beibad gone to the andpodes — ae I think you 
^mee proposed, Madiua — than to Ireland." 

^Hay« padenoe witti bim, ny dear Mr. Langfoi^; 
recollect how young he Is., after uU. — And then, <dffl 
yes ever loiUKGdIy express tasy -disHke to bis going to 
IrelanA?'' 

^ -care not i^hetb^ I did dr idKd not exprtis tt. 
— WiH yon be eo «wry MeA, Mrs. ^Langfbrd, as io 
levre -me and my room to oarselved? — 1 am iH at 
«88e -^ I would ra^er be tdooe.*' 

The laidy understood, mid left bitn. 



It hs a beodl^kd 4ii^t, starlight, and a cteiBeent 
Bieoa, and white fleci^ donde are BofHy sailing ibefore 
a gentle breeze across the sky; and the bi^own In^som 
of the woods is chequered with the silvery light, Which 
Ulsoipofi Ibe herbs and flowers, eteeping their inno- 
eeitf nodding heads in the moonbeam. And the elHl- 
nets and repose tire profound, for it is paat midni^t; 
md the silence is only brdLen now and iben l^ tbe 
distant roll of some cart upon a far road, or a^og 
ttonsed and y^ping at a great distance, or the dreary 
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cry of the screech-owl , or the hum of the night-hawk 
afi it comes sailing past. 

A man is walking slowly along, among those loved, 
those adored scenes, — looking round wistfully from 
time to time, as if taking a long leave of the beloved 
place. He makes his way by the chequered pathway, 
over which the gently-heaving branches are playing, 
and comes to the side of the dimpling pools of the 
river, in which the crescent moon and stars are shining 
reflected — and there he stands, gazing with a melan- 
choly pleasure, as the flowing water breaks over the 
pebbles, and gently steals away. 

Then he turns, and looks up at the house above 

— every window closed, every light extinguished. Liong 
his eye is fixed upon that particular window, — the 
low window that overlooks the precipice, and which is 
now his father's room; but there is no light shining 
there. Then he slowly ascends the path which leads 
to that side of the house, and he stands and looks up; 
and his heart yearns to his father, and to the place, 

— the house and the trees, and the rocks, and the 
water; for everything is very dear. 

He stands there long, listening, with a sort of vague 
hope that his father, who is a restless sleeper, may 
perhaps come to his window, open it, and look out 
upon the night, as he is often known to do; but no 
father appears. 

At last, in despair, he abandons the spot, and walks 
round the house, — all so deathlike still, — and goes 
round by the old tower and to the raven's-oak; and 
there, quite overcome, he flings himself with his face 
to the earth, and passionately kisses the ground, and 
tears up some of the rough grass, and thrusts it into 
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his bosom; and then he once more returns, — again 
stands gazing upwards in front of his father*s window. 
All silent and still. At last he turns, and slowly and 
nnwillinglj goe§ away. 

Oh! that these two hearts — the one wistfully 
gazing upwards, the other tossing in anguish upon a 
restless pillow, fevered with irritation, yet agonizing 
with love — could have been brought together! Oh! 
for the blessed peace-maker to heal their misunder- 
standings! Blessed, thrice blessed are the peace-makers, 
in every situation of humanity; but blessed above all 
are the family peace-makers! 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

Ko. mate , no .eonurade Luoy know ; 

, She dwelt on a^wiile^Qor — 
The sweetest ;th)ii|| ^that ever gr^w 

Reside a hnmai^ door I 

fyml^ l^rbp iQPBt :npt ^Itqge^r be fqn^sf^tofi: ,ih&n 
were tbe son and daughter by; the .second oP^^fTpge <-^ 
Priest and Emma. 

Priest is not at present at home; be is residing 
witb a private tutor, preparatory to entering tbe Uni- 
versity. We sball become better acquainted with him 
by-and-by. 

But I must not altogether overlook the one who 
seems to be overlooked by everyone else, — who is 
one of those children whom one sometimes sees alto- 
gether neglected, and considered of little account in a 
family; yet who flourish in perfection, nevertheless, 
like some wild bird of the woods, or unnoticed flower in 
the wilderness, the spontaneous growth of nature. 

Emma had not been treated with actual unkindness^ 
but she had been the object of little care or afiection, 
and consequently left very much to herself and the 
chapter of accidents. The attention and solicitude of 
the parents seemed absorbed by the two boys; and this 
little dark-eyed, rosy, round cheeked creature, with 
an excellent natural constitution, cheerful spirits, and 
a certain native wildness — almost roughness — of 
manners, gifted with the most courageous and enter- 
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pr|6uig temp^, and ^n viexbaustlble faeultj of ^f- 
EBw^fBittfiii fmd aeU^em^lpjmanU ;sj6«iaed,to g^ on 9^- 
trwiely well. 

Fpr many jeai» ^ bad ibeen 4be spoiled dariing 
of iMi affectioiiate pld nnraie^ and rmAer ber ould swaj 
had enjoyed all tljat liberty «p dear to a.cl8¥er, active 
child; tbongb ttbe good woi^an, as far a3 her learimg 
we»t, did .oot fail tp .give b^r various acquirements, 
and to tlius accustom her to a certwi degree of dis* 
dpttne. 

fh^Be ihjngiB wbieb good Slithers, aoc^rdiog to 
b^ .view, considered it esseptial that a young lady 
shoold pj938e86, Ssiitbens took care Mi$s£mxiafShofdd 
not Tviant; ib^ fe^iog a »^]^mor ivob9«a in her own 
ela«s^ ahe was quite (capable of playing ibe Mmn un- 
roeogaiaed part of aarQety-gov^nesfl. Sbp taught 
EmoMk to read,, and «be had tmgki' h^r ^ wri^ and 
east aceoianits. Emma read every book that came in 
h^^ay, wxote letters in pley tp unknown coirespon- 
dei»t6y and went as !f^, and was ready to go macb 
farther, in the mystai^f s of swanviing, than her present 
instroctress was able aeoempimy ber. 

But s» tbei?e W(ea*e not .bouitt i^pon hours of j^tie- 
iimg n|K>a the :piano-tforte to be done, nor unboitel- 
ligible ^r«miaars to be stuffed by jrpte injto the bead 
— iSix languages besides ber own nqt being at that 
time 4eei«^ essential ^^ hjer stages pcenpied Tery 
little .€( ber time; ^d £mmm Iree as a bird ol tj^ a&r 
or fawn of .tbe woods, ^grew up, j^lb J said, neady as 
wild, 4»d, ias jome thought, qu^ as cbarvung. 

Her aummers were .passed mos^^ out of doors^ in 
scondng over the country with her brothers, when 
they ebanced to be at home, upon a rqugh SbeUand 
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pony — one of her few proper possessions. When 
the boys were away, most often she might be found 
perched upon the rocking branches of a favourite 
cherry-tree, where an accidental peculiarity of growth 
had formed for her at once a seat and a bower , — 
reading one of her favourite books, or sitting hours 
together, gazing from her leafy chamber over the 
beautiful scene around her, lost in her own teeming 
thoughts and reflections. 

In winter, her time was chiefly spent sitting on a 
low stool by Smithers, at the nursery fire, reading; or, 
her elbow on her knee, her cheek resting upon her 
hand, looking into the fire — her creative imagination 
forming all sorts of wild and beautiful pictures therein, 

— demoniacal caverns, and rocks where dragons and 
genii haunted, and the lovely, golden, glowing abodes 
of fairies and salamanders! For her studies, though 
they had not been very extensive, had been among the 
most imaginative, and the books she possessed were 
indeed become her own — grafted into her mind, until 
they were in a manner part of herself. 

Her childish library had consisted of "Thalaba," 
to which I have just alluded; the new ^^ Robinson 
Crusoe," in dialogue, — a book no longer to be met 
with, but which formed the delight of children in her 
day; ''Sandford and Merton," "Evenings at Home," 
Enfield's "Speaker," and "Exercises;" and what she 
prized far, far more than all these, which she had began 
to read as soon as she could put words together, con- 
tinued to read aloud to Mrs. Smithers, as a little girl, 
every day of her life, and read, studied, loved, and 
formed herself upon, to the latest hour of her existence 

— her Bible! The books she read were, as all books. 
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indeed , more or less are , the expression of the time 
to which she belonged. It was a trying , strhnng^ 
earnest time. Men had suddenly, as it were, been 
seized with a sort of passionate disgust against the 
trammels of conventional life as it then existed, and 
with an almost equally passionate desire after the 
freedom of truth and nature. All established things 
were brought suddenly to the test, — to be tested by 
these two standards alone — whether it was natural 
to man, and whether it was necessary to man, by the 
standards of nature and necessity? Men have dis- 
covered since, that these two do not comprise the 
whole of the facts. That there is something in the 
human being which requires to be corrected, as well 
as to be cherished; that there is much inherent power 
of development, which the life — free unshackled 
life of nature as it was called — never will call forth. 
That the human soul, and its relations, is a very com- 
plex and mysterious thing; and that the above systems, 
unless taken in .a very large sense indeed, will pro- 
duce a most crippled and imperfect result. Still the 
mistake was a noble one. 

This pursuit of simplicity, of truth — of the use- 
ful, and the real — this sudden crusade against the 
false, the pretended, the empty, the vain — destroyed 
much that was shallow, much that was vicious, much 
that was barbarous, much that was wretched. 

A certain generous fervour, and a noble contempt 
of show and luxury; a disdain of all that was false, 
of shows J was the characteristic of that day. And if 
people were a little worse dressed, a little less cour- 
teous in their manners, and in some danger of for- 
getting that fine flower of conventinal courtesy, of 
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wbich the French nobilitj formed so hiilUaEiifc Mj 
example , let it be forg^Ytn bj the present niove peJ 
lifihed gaierationy in lavoorof thevAst clei»»nee liieaj 
made of old trammela — aj^ the champ ntme ^] 
the effiorts of the eighteenth oeatioy .produced lor 
xuneteenth to work upon. 

Kmma'e studies had been, as her Bst of books 
show, those peculiar espeeiaUj to her daj. Con 
of luxury and show; all sorts of reasons agmnst thej 
thu-st-for gold ^-^ to which such a strange, powec» 
gold, was in those days attributed — disdain of tka 
general usages of society, which certainly were, at. 
that time, in many ways, both absurd and ^TicioBa; 
and a sort of deification of nature, and the life of na^^ 
ture, were the to^cs upon whidi they i^hieflj ran* 
And Emma, in the sincerity of her heart, learned iroM 
'^Robinson Crusoe," to adore tb^ ind^Msndenoe ol the 
desert; from "Sandford and Mertoa," io abhor <&i0 
gentlemen and ladies; from '^Thalaba,'* that self-isaed- 
£ce alone constituted the hero; from ^'lEiraningB at 
(Home," a simplicity of taste, and a love of the JMt 
and the truthful. — These all combining with one of 
the most fearless and generous tempers in the world 
i — produced a being whose frank anl «^ea rbrow, 
clear and ^ardent eye, free gestures, and fearless asser- 
tion of her sentiments, added U> a torn feock, too 
often entangled hair, and tanned face, rendensd in- 
teresting, yet to many, unpleasing- 

Ean^ rememb^ed the soft and fair-haired bdng, 
whom alone upon this eiurth he had either .lotred or 
admired, and took very little notice of this vou^ 
bonny girl. The mother was far too mudh occupied 
with her endeavours to obtain that infhience and aupre* 
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nacy td which a most aoribitiotis temper incthred Uer, 
to troob^ heitfielf with a memb^ of the famiff who 
eo«ld not be called a pie^ in her ^ms!6k She loved 
the duld weU^ eaough, for ido ofic co«M help loving^ 
EntiBfl^ but thought verjr Ifttle abouit her. 

Ab io^ Emma herself j her »oth^ was one, that> 
^cet<t' m the skere w«7 of oatttiral child^s^ affection, 
flhei c«nld neither love^, nor sympathi^se with; 

From a daldl she, in anobscttre manner, iostinc- 
tcf^ distnuted and disliked her motheir's modes of 
proceeding — ^ tnstirwiiveig ^ from a child. NeiOher did 
she love Priest much , thongh he was the brother with 
whooi she had been prindpally hron^t iqpi, —^ he 
bemg, howerer, three years older than hersetf -^ but 
shei was not wilhont her strong^ pairtialities. She 
Doorisbed in sea'et^ the deepest rererence and the' 
OMst itttense iiiterest for her dat^ and lofty father; 
and a something approaching to idO>lairy for the fdir- 
haked Edwin y whom slie looked upon as a being be* 
longing to another worid, A9 the impersonation of 
tbdse brfgbt^ images oi moral and personal beaiuty, 
whK^ £oatted ra^uely in her fancy. However^ she flaw 
very tittle of him, for he was five or six years older 
than herseM^ and his childhood and his boyish ytars 
l»d been spent so much with the Whamclifies, and 
away from Bavenscliffe, that she had never become 
thoroi^ly and intimately acqtralnted \vith him. She 
gazed at him with love and admiration, and a certain 
awe, as from a distance; for there had b^en nothing 
in the rongh, rosy, Ettle Tom^boy of a girl, to parti- 
cularly piease Edwin's taste, or engage mnch of his 
aiTbetion. 

So, poor child, she was left very much to herself, and 
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to her worthy, ignorant nnrse, and to her hooks. Th^ 
most of them, if they teach us much that is true, ard 
in danger (unless corrected hj a comparison witb 
reality) to instil much that is fsJse, and cannot alon^ 
form the mind and moral habits, as those of such id 
being ought to be formed. Will she, too, run out <^ 
the courae, and go astray, in her blindness, as all th^ 
rest of them are doing? Perhaps deviate still forthed 
than any of them into eccentricity, if not into vice? 
No; she is safe. There is One who feeds His flock 
like a shepherd, and gathers the lambs under His arm, 
and gently leads those who are with young. 

His teachings, intelligible to the youngest child, 
surpass the mental range of the wisest and the most 
enlightened man. They combine that simplicity, that 
truth, that disdain of the false, the showy, the mere 
external life of things, which approved themselves so 
powerfully to her mind — with a something soft, 
courteous; a perfection, if I may presume to say so, 
of good taste and good sense, which invariably softened 
and melted down the ruder asperities of her character. 
All blended in one by that fine solvent of lave, 
which seemed to be nourished within her heart, whilst 
she sat at the feet of her benign Master — in fancy, 
listening to His words — in fancy, following Him 
through His toil and sufferings; in fancy, kneeling with 
those women at the foot of His cross, and learning 
from Him to be meek and gentle of heart, and to find 
rest unto her soul. 

Thus she grew, no one knew how, like the flower 
of the field, under the sweet dew from heaven; and 
she learned to love and to feel for everything that 
breathed. 
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Such was Emma Laogford. Her inflaence might, 
indeed, have heen most precious in this distracted fa- 
mily; hnt she is not suffered to use it. She is set 
aside as a thing apart; and whilst all is anguish and 
heart-hnming , and hitter resentment — cruel, dis- 
appointed, unchastened love — or miserable selfish 
calculations around her — she sits in her cherry-tree, 
hovering between earth and heaven, gently - rocked by 
the morning breeze. Whilst the leaves are rustling 
round her head, and the sun as he majestically rises 
pours his shining effulgence over the wide landscape 
of woods and hills that spread before her, and she 
listens to the morning voices of the birds , ignorant of 
the discord that is going on. 

Happy and peaceful in the solitary sphere she oc- 
cupies, as yet a stranger to disquiet and dissension — 
she sits; and her book is open before her, and she 
reads of Him who turned to the lilies of the field, and 
asked whether Solomon in all his glory was arrayed 
like one of these — and who said, ''If God so clothe 
the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow 
is cast into the furnace, will He not much more clothe 
yon?'* 

And thus her heart expands, her intellect expands, 
and her countenance expands; and the whole creature 
becomes, in a certain sense, transfigured under such 
noble influences. 

Woe — woe — to those who endeavour to raise 
the demon-mist of doubts and hesitations — and all 
the darkness of confused and impure metaphysical so- 
phistry — between the longing eye and the light and 
promise divine! 

Woe — woe — to those who call evil good and 
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good ^yH, put dtirknesfiF for light— «kd stib&^tate a 
fntiitt of cold, cilidles[|i>; {mrposel^s death — for the 
life gliad and eUtottitA. 



We shall have something n^ore t6 see of EMIna; I 
noi/r retui*ti to Edwin'. 

We left hini tuthitig awajr from Rat^eitedtMfe, the 
ptace he loved with an affection so intense, aiid wfth 
a sore and wounded heart, breaking asunder the ties 
which bound him to the fkther he loved yet wlote in- 
tensely. Smitten, as it were, With a cUrse he under- 
stood not exactly how" ot why, and driven from his 
father's presence, and the explanation he so longed 
for, and the reconciliation he so yearned to effect un- 
accomplishei. And, now, in utC^r despair of doing 
better, he prepares to shape hid course, under the in- 
fluence of what was in truth, alas! his evil geniu&r, to 
that very country of all iu the world where it would 
most vex and displease his father to have hhn go. 

But even had he been more fully aware of this, it 
would not have availed; Edwin was sorely wounded 
by his father's conduct; and he was now in a mood to 
care little what he did, or what became of him. His 
temperament was in some things unfortunate. One 
which involves in itself almost the fatality of evil. He 
was ardent, fervent, and spirited, but there was that 
tendency to sudden re-action which is the bane of 
some characters. He was liable, upon any reverse of 
circumstances, yet more smarting under afty wound 
received in his feelings, to sink into the most rcickless 
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despondency. He was, but under a more amiable form, 
^hat his father was, what they all of them were, — 
^e sport of undisciplined feeling, good or bad. 

No consistency, no moral discipline, no strength in 
their weakness derived from the Divine Ruler. In the 
course of justice or benevolence, who so fervid, so in- 
defatigable, so daring as Edwin? — but, under the 
pressure of disappointment who so easily discouraged? 
The hard eye of unkindness he could not stand — in- 
justice horn those he loved he could not brook. He 
became at once disheartened, hopeless, reckless, in- 
dijSerent; he had not the eye of faith — all was given 
np for lost. He cared not what he did, or what he 
said -— nay, at times he seemed to take a sort of 
despairing pleasure in defying and exasperating the 
ill-forttme of which he thought himself undeservedly 
the object. 

The more he loved, the more his feelings were 
exdted, the more certain were these effects to ensue; 
and there was, doubtless, much of this mistaken 
feeling as regarded his father on the resolution he 
adopted to follow Mrs. Langford's advice, and set 
forward for Ireland. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Parted, parted, ever parted! 

'Said and said the worda have been; 
Tet I hear them, broken-hearted, 

Aa in wonder what they mean* 

W. C. BBNNETT. 



It was a beautifal summer morning, when, after 
short and prosperous passage from Liverpool, and 
a favourable wind, the vessel upon whose deck £d 
Langford was standing, entered the transcendantl; 
beautiful bay of Dublin, and approached the th( 
flourishing capital of a torn, agonized, and 
country. 

Not yet, indeed, had the hidden flre burst forth, 
or, at least, had only given evidence of its existence b; 
occasional flashes of fitful flame: but it was smoulder- 
ing beneath; and society in this unhappy and fat 
island seemed trembling at its foundations. Foi 
why? 

Because everybody was wretched. Injustice, — » 
the miserable legacy of ages of misrule and oppres 
sion, — stalked over the land, equally to the misery 
of the oppressed and of the oppressors; causing 
despondency, degradation, and envious hatred on the 
one side; and distrust, jealousy, and ill- disguised 
terror upon the other. Tyrant or slave — Protestant i 
ascendency or Catholic degradation — Orange or^ 
Green — it was all one. Both parties were in a false i 
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^ition , and both parties were miserable. ' A fierce 
lAellion terminated in a hastily-cemented Union; but 
i in ihifi case laid the foundation for the first step 
Rnrds a better system of things. 
An awful famine appears the herald of a real 
l^neratioii. Oh! may all men aspire, with honest 
Eposes of heart) to render this promise of avail. > 
i The Protestant has become benevolent and tolerant; 
^ the Catholic become faithful and sincere, — and 
lirill go welll 
£d^ii landed in the beantifol city, and devoted a 
|ir days to the examination of its buildings, and of 
bfine, wild Phoenix-park, of well-known celebrity,' 
keh I sbaU not stay to descant upon; then travelling 
pongh that line of the country so graphically described 
i^Lkdy Morgan, in one of her Irish novels, and which 
lieription I should vainly attempt to emulate, he 
jfule his way to that remote comer of the county of 
Wry, where the estate he purposed to visit was 
toated. 
How beautifully does Lady Morgan picture the 
Id sea-coast, lashed by the waves of the ever-restless 
dantic, — those desolate mountains, bogs, and glens 
- and all the dreary and all the interesting scenery 
the land she loves so weUI I should but have to 
ipy her book to give you a far better idea than 
am capable of conveying, of that part of Ireland 
liere Edwin found himself, after a journey which had 
cercised his every faculty, and excited his feelings in 
remarkable manner. 

Those were days, indeed, of suffering and oppres- 
Dn, of mistaken principles of government, of religious 
umosity, of smouldering discontent and hidden 

ll» 
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treason. One vast ^system of partiality and 
on the one side — its counterpart upon the o1 
being the web of a vast conspiracy, which exte] 
nearly throughout the whole kingdom. Religious ft 
ticism, carried to the highest pitch of exasperati^ 
upon both sides, adding its fuel to political disconi 
— aided by vain theories of the perffectibiKty of 
of universal equality, and universal virtue — v 
disguised the wild hopes, the lawless ambitions, 
the miserable deceptions of those days. 

The face of the country as he travelled through I 
might be more wild in its aspect; but the real mise 
could not have exceeded, scarcely equalled, that wbl 
we have seen lately. But the deep feeling of injni 
and the bitter animosity, — that something obscil 
and ill -defined, but yet intelligible to the attentil 
observer, — which might be read under the lowei 
brows of a semi-barbarous peasantry, we will hope 
believe, has been gradually clearing away under 
milder and juster rule than at that time obtained. 

For indeed, whatever may have been the misi 
committed, — of the fervent and sincere desire n[ 
the part of the Government and people of England 
aid and benefit the poor suffering Sister, no Irish] 
can in his heart at this time doubt. 

Edwin found Mr. Grogan, to whom he had 
recommended, living in a very remote western co: 
of the county of Kerry. He was, as has been 
a brother of Mrs. Langford, and was now — sin] 
coincidence of circumstances! — agent upon that 
estate, which, by his marriage with Miss Yemor, haj 
come into the possession of Marcus Fitzroy, Lofl 
Lisbum. However,, upon the death of that yovuDI 
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Iftdy some two or three years after her marriage, 
leaving only an infant daughter, the property had, 
ifj the provisions of a somewhat capricious entail, — 
rererted to the heir-male — a distant relation at this 
fime living upon the continent. 

I The conjunction was ominous. Far more ominous 
^ even Mrs. Langford had contemplated, when she 
gave to her step -son the treacherous counsel to leave 
^venscliffe and visit Ireland. She only thought still 
farther to offend and alienate his father. Little did she 
^Ten divine the mischiefs that were preparing. 

I shall not pause to describe either Mr. Mrs. or 
^e three Miss Grogans, their household habits; their 
manners, their views, or their prejudices, for time 
presses — there is much left to relate, and space runs 
^ort. 

Suffice it to say there was nothing to be found in- 
doors to wile away a time which Edwin found most 
odious and irksome. He was divided between his 
tormenting regrets and questionings as to the course 
irhich had been pursued, and the yearnings and long- 
mgs of his heart after one beloved and alienated, — 
with alternations of grief and anger at injustice re- 
ceived, and the most aching hungry appetite for news. 

Mrs. Langford had promised to write and inform 
him of the first favourable change in his father's dis- 
positions towards him; but oh! the wearisome posts 
o{ those days! The length of time it would take be- 
fore a letter could reach him in this remote corner of 
tlie empire. 

At times he bitterly repented that he had suffered 
bimself to be persuaded to leave England at all. At 
others rejoiced in the hope that his father would in- 
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terpret this step justly, consider it — as in truth I 
was — only an additional proof of the intolerable paii 
his severity had occasioned, and yearn to meet and W 
be reconciled as much as he did himself. | 

And did he not? 

Was not this true? 

Did not that heart; t^at heart capable 
tense affections — such agonizing sufferings 
tenderness or in its rage — yearn after this son 
this being so loved — so jealously — so strangely—' 
so angrily loved? — That it did. | 

Randal Langford was a miserable man. DissaiisJ 
fled with himself, but deeply wounded at the condn4ll| 
of his son, which, alas! he misinterpreted altogeth«d 
and there was no one at hand to give the rigfal 
reading. I 

£xcept, indeed, Emma. But Emma had beeii 
treated as no child of his. Emma had never been 
caressed, never fondled, never, as a little one bees 
drawn near to her father's heart, there to establish 
that fond association of love and intimacy, which co« 
lours and endears every future year. 

The reserved and distant, — the cold, haughty father* 
had never stooped to notice the little, round-faced,: 
rosy, dark-eyed child. She had much of the mother^sj 
family in her, as he thought — her mother's family 
was as dusky as herself. She had none of the gentle 
delicacy that he loved. But he was mistaken as to 
the source from whence the shade arose, — it was the 
reflex of his own face, and of his own better self, that 
was there. . 

Ever since Edwin's departure, Emma had bjecome' 
thoughtful and moody;, but nobody cared enough \aboiit 
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her to notice the change. They were all too much 
occupied with thdr own designs or disappointments, 
their own hopes or their own sufferings to think of 
her, who obtmded her emotions upon no one. At the 
top of her cherry-tree she sat and thought; and the 
book which lay open upon her lap was seldom looked 
into. She mused — she endeavoured to understand. 
She longed — earnestly lopged to be allowed to re- 
medy. She was one of those, whose mission in this 
world it seems to be to set wrong right. To make the 
crooked straight and the rough places plain. She was, 
indeed, formed for the work, by the singleness of her 
heart, the purity of her aspirations, the almost rugged 
simplicity of her habits, the abnegation of all that cor- 
rupts or enervates in this world. Well prepared was 
8be for the generous office, but as yet unsummoned 
by occasion. 

She could only think and grieve; only gaze upon 
tbe stern, but melancholy expression of her father's 
face with anxious sympathy; and with a sort of in- 
stinctive jealousy watch the wily eye of her mother. 
Something was very much amiss, — so much she had 
gathered. Edwin was gone, — and gone, lying imder 
bis father's heavy displeasure. 

AU this was a sore grief to her. What could Ed- 
win possibly have done — Edwin, who was so gentle, 
80 good, so reasonable, so ready to stand the friend 
of everybody? At length she gleaned something of the 
story of the gamekeeper; and of how Edwin had with- 
stood his father in his rage, and endeavoured to ward 
off a heavy punishment from the man. Then she, 
who knew them all pretty well, began to comprehend 
kow it must have been; and that her father had been 
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enraged, and tliat £dwin had been perhaps too warm«.1 
He was warm; but who did not love him the better^ 
for it? 

She would have accused her father of harshness^ 
cruelty, injustice, had she not watched and understood^ 
by a sort of natural sympathy, that face which was 
like a se^ed book to all beside. In that countenttnce 
she could read how deeply he had been moved, how 
miserable he was — and find a touch of that affecting^ 
sorrow which is inflicted by a thankless child. A thank- 
less child Edwin never was — never could be. But 
might he not have appeared so — have said some- 
thing — done something? 

She looked in her father's face, and longed to plead 
and to explain; but she had never been accustomed 
even to address him when unaddressed herself. He 
was to her like some sovereign far removed in rank 
and dignity, to whom she could not speak first. And 
in his gloomy sadness, if possible, he seemed still 
further removed from her. 

But why this long misunderstanding? Why did 
two people who loved each other as this father and 
this son did, continue alienated? That was the vexed 
and perpetually recurring question. Then her atten- 
tion was again directed to her mother. Was there 
anything to .excite distrust of her? Edwin, it was 
true, was now rarely mentioned by Mrs. Langford;: 
but when she did speak of him, it was in such terms 
that, if any one could, in Emma's opinion, have loved 
or valued Edwin too much, Mrs. Langford surely did. 
She could not help remarking and regretting that^ 
when her mother spoke of him at rare intervals to his 
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father, making use of these exaggerated expressions, it 
did no good — rather harm. 

Why could not her mother observe this herself? 
This, at least, she might venture to point out, and she 
resolved to do it. 



The mother and daughter were sitting by the fire 
together after a long walk with Mr. Langford, in 
which some allusion to Edwin had been made. Mrs. 
Langford had, as usual, been loud in her lamenta- 
tions over his absence, and her declarations had not 
been few upon the subject of the dulness and unin- 
terestingness of life and of Ravensclifife when he was 
no longer there. These things being interspersed, as 
snch discourse .usually was, with the most elaborate 
ei^comiums upon the charms of his conversation and 
character. 

The father had listened with an expression of dis- 
gustful impatience upon his face, succeeded by suspi- 
cious and almost sarcastic glances at Mrs. Langford; 
finally his whole countenance had darkened, and, as if 
the conversation was become utterly unbearable, he 
had suddenly walked away. 

Mrs. Langford and Emma had returned to the 
house. It was now autumn and a chill gloomy day, 
and they sat by the fire together. 

^^Mamma," Emma began, ^'I want to say some- 
thing.'* 

"Say away, child, but don't be very long; for I 
want to write to Priest by this post. Poor Priest! I 
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hope he will be at home by the end of the week at 
farthest." 

^'I shall not be long» Mamma; what I want to ask 
is, — why do you never praise Priest to Papa in the 
way you do Edwin?" I 

" Why? — why? — what do you ask for, child? I j 
should think your own sense might tell you. Edwin { 
is my step-son, Priest my 0¥m son. The praises ofj 
Edwin are graceful and proper from my lips, those of i 
poor dear Priest might seem selfish on my part." 

"Must one praise people, then, not because they 
deserve it — not because one wishes to serve them { 
— but because it is becoming to one's self so to do? I 
That seems such an odd reason for praising other 
people." 

"Nonsense, Enuna! How strangely you have 
learned lately to talk — A sort of way of drawing in- 
ferences, making distinctions, and splitting hairs, which 
I don't understand and don't approve." 

"I don't mean to split hairs, I am sure — bat 
what I was thinking of was this. — If people intend 
to do the absent a service by their praises, they should 
not ov^-praise them." 

"And pray, Miss, what may be the drift of that 
wise saw, now?" 

"Why, Mamma, the drift is, that I don't think yon 
are aware that you do Edwin no good at all by your 
way of speaking of him, and I wish . . •" 

"My way of speaking of him! — And you wish! 
I'll tell you what, Emma, it's quite enough to have 
one child set himself up as censor in a family. See 
what Edwin has got by it; and if you mean to attempt 
to play the same part by me, I promise you I shall 
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make shorter work of it than your father did, and 
order you to hold your tongue, and keep your opinions 
to yourself." 

^'You don't understand. Mamma. It did not mean 
to blame — only to remark — that if you really wish 
to serve Edwin, I am certain as can be that you are 
not taking the right way.*' 

^^BeaUy mean! What do you intend by that in* 
sinnation. Miss Emma?" cried Mrs. Langford, colour- 
ing scarlet with rage or with something else. 

Emma was silent. She would not give utterance 
ta what she really did mean. She would have been 
glad to have forgotten it herself. After a little time 
she began again, half as if talking to herself, — 

^'I wonder why Edwin went to Ireland? Mamma, 
do you know it puts me in mind of what I was 
reading in the 'History of England' to Miss Singleton 
only yesterday — it struck through me like a sword 
as I read it. Do you remember that charming but 
faulty Earl of Essex, that the old queen was so doat- 
ingly fond of? They got him sent to Ireland, the 
people about her did. And then — and then — oh! 
they had it all their own way when his back was turned 
— and only think how dreadfully it all ended!" 

"I am no learned lady like you. Miss Emma — 
and I have quite business enough to do in attending 
to my house and my own concerns, without troubling 
myself with the history of an old musty queen — 
who's been dead, I'll be bound, this five hundred 
years or more." 

Emma sighed and looked down, and said, — 

"The history's frightfully like, though." 

"Well, it may be, for aU I care. — But what's 
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that to me? All I know is, that Edwin was a great 
fool to quarrel with his father in this way, — taking 
part with a good-for-nothing servant, — a thing no 
master of a family can or ought to bear — I am sure 
I wouldn't — And then he flies the house, and leaves 
it to me to patch and make the matter up as best I 
can — and what to do I am sure I don't know, for 
your father is terribly exasperated — he grows less 
and less reasonable every day, and it will soon be 
impossible to manage him, I foresee. And what are 
we all to do? for his temper . . ." 

"Pray don't. Mamma, — pray don't, — Paj^it 
looks so unhappy." 

"Yes', he is unhappy;' unhappy enough — every 
one is who is vexed with disobedient and disrespect- 
ful children. And as for that, I should have cause to 
be unhappy enough myself, too, if it were not for the 
consolation I found in my dearest Priest." 

To this Emma likewise made no reply. It was 
her way to let matters drop when they had proceeded 
thus far. By-and-by she got up as if to go and take 
off her bonnet, but her conscience smote her as she 
did so. She had not half effected her purpose; she 
had not succeeded in persuading her mother to alter 
her method in advocating the cause of the absent. 

Emma was indefatigable in her endeavours to serve 
those whom she thought in danger of being unjustly 
treated. She possessed a most persevering character, 
and could not bear to leave anything half done; so 
she controlled her temper, which was a little raised by 
Mrs. Langford's last speech, and stopped and said: 
"Well, I must go and take off my bonnet, and 
get to my French lessons; but, Manmia, before I go 
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away, like a very good girl as I am — do teU me 
if^at is to be done to get Edwin back from Ireland 
again? Do not let poor Essex languish in exile, and 
all sorts of evil feelings be nourished against him — 
Les absents ont toujours tort.** 

"Now you are at me with your French, Miss Enuna. 
You seem delighted to insult me by showing off your 
fine education. — Girls did not receive such in my 
days. We had little of your French, and Queen Eli- 
zabeths, but we honoured our parents, nevertheless, 
and did not sit perched half the day in cherry-trees." 

"Dear me, how unlucky I am this morning!" said 
Emma good-humouredly to herself; then to her mother, 
"Mamma, I beg your pardon; I really do so wish to 
say what I want to say in the way you would like, if 
I knew but how. What is to be done to get Edwin 
home again?" 

"I am sure I don't know," said Mrs. Langford, 
impatiently rising, and preparing to quit the room; 
"I do and say all I can; perhaps you had better try 
your hand, and speak to your father yourself." 

"ShaUI? May I? Yes, I wiU — " 

But her mother had left the room. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Tet were her thonghts of him ! and at times a feeling of sadness 
Pass*d o*er her soul as the sailing shade of donds in the moonlight 

LONGFELLOW. 

Randal Langfobd was alone) sitting by the draw- 
ing-room fire, ir a huge arm-chair, his own peculiar 
seat. He was dressed for dinner, for he had changed 
his dress when he came in from his walk, the first bell 
had not however yet rang, and Mrs. Langford was in 
her dressing-room. He sat there, with the newspaper 
hanging idly in his hand, not reading, — not, per- 
haps, properly thinking, — Suffering. The door opened 
softly, and a young face appeared at it, but the noise 
made was not loud enough to attract his attention, 
and he did not even turn his head that way. The 
figure of a young girl was seen entering the ro<«n, 
looking forward in a fearful, hesitating manner, and 
she held a beautiful nosegay of autumn flowers in her 
hand. She advanced a few steps, then she stopped, 
looked wistfuUy at the dark melancholy figure seated 
by the fire, then advanced a few paces more — paused 
again — and thus advancing, hesitating, and pausing, 
at last forced herself close by her father's chair. 

^^Papa!" said a timid voice. 

"What do you want, Emma? Is it you? Why do 
you come creeping in in that manner? I hate it, — 
you startle me. Cannot you open the door and come 
in at once? You do not use to be so creep -mouse in 
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jonr ways. Well! what do you keep standing there 
for?" 

''Papa, I had gathered a few flowers; I thought, 
perhaps — " 

"I bate flowers; lay them upon the table. Nay," 
as she turned away, '4et me look at them, my little 
Emma. Did you gather them for me?" — taking 
hold of her arm, and turning round to him the dis- 
appointed face. — ''I may hate flowers, but I don't 
hate kindness, Emma." 

The expressive countenance brightened up in a mo- 
ment. Were these the first words approaching to true 
sympathy or feeling that this child had ever heard 
from her father? I fear so. She did not> know what 
to say, for her heart was full — big with the purpose 
she had in view, and swelling at the unexpected ten- 
derness of her father's last sentence. 

He continued to hold her arm and to look at her. 
She stood there with her head a little bent down, and 
her eyes fixed upon the flowers. 

"You got them for me, did you, little girl? They 
are pretty flowers, but they are wasted upon me — 
my life has not been one of flowers. Keep them for 
yourself, my dear — May they be more in accordance 
with your fate!" 

"Oh! Papa . . . ." 

"You have something you want to say to me, 
Emma. — Do you know, my dear, we are almost 
struigers, and I begin to think it is time we should 
be better acquainted? You look as if there was some* 
thing in you, my little Emma, after all." 

He had, indeed, lately been now and then struck 
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with certain anxious, observant looks upon her part, 
which had excited his curiosity. 

"Have you anything to ask — any favour to beg? 
he went on, as he saw the colour slowly rising to hti 
dark cheek, and a look of much feeling in her down- 
cast eyes; "speak, my dear. I shall be glad to do 
anything which can give you pleasure." , 

"Oh, Papa!" and she turned her eyes full upon him. 

There was something most peculiar in the liftiin 
up and flashing of those eyes upon you. The effed 
for the moment was almost irresistible. They seemed, 
as it were, to flash light upon the very heart. F(tf 
the flrst time in his life he began to perceive tiiat fliil 
was no common child. 

"Speak," he said, "for those eyes of yours 
full of meaning; but I do not know you well enou] 
Emma, to expound it." 

"Papa, it 's because I am afraid — because 
do not know whether I ought or dare venture ^1 
Edwin " 

He let fall her arm suddenly, and said, "No, in< 
deed I Neither ought, nor dare — No one shall 
mention that name to me." 

She stood petrified, as one whose hopes, wh 
endeavours are at once annihilated, and the little 
flee of future good falls a heap of bluckened ashes 
his feet. She dared not speak — she dared not move 
— she dared scarcely breathe. She was astounded aft 
her own temerity, but more so at the violent emotiooi 
the sort of mental agony, with whidi the terrible sen- 
tenoe had been uttered. 

He had now turned himself quite away. His bad 
was towards her; his face was covered with his hand. 
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She stood there, reluctant to go, hesitating whether 
to stay, in terrified perplexity; and he sat there, it 
seemed to her an age, still covering his face with his 
liand. At last the hand sunk from the forehead, — 
he slowly fell backwards in his chair, and seeing her 
still standing by his side, said, with a sort of melan- 
choly dignity, which affected her very much — 

**Einma, you are young, and you have yet to learn 
how rash and unfeeling it is to intrude unsummoned 
into the sanctuary of a man's heart. You do not know 
— and God grant that you never may know! — the 
cruel power of certain names and associations. You 
should not have mentioned your brother to me in that ^ 
abrupt manner; but I am certain you were not aware 
of what you were about. Go away now. Don't vex 
yourself, my dear" — seeing her look perfectly con- 
founded — "it is over — Only don't do it again, 
Emma." And taking up the newspaper, he bent down 
his head, and seemed endeavouring to read it by the ' 
light of the fire. 

Poor Emma retreated in silence. Bitterly dis- 
appointed and cut to the heart at the idea, that not 
only had her present attempt at interference proved 
utterly vain, but that any future endeavour of the same 
kind was now impossible. She went up into her own 
room, laid her flowers upon the table, and — a rare 
thing for her — cried very mucH. 

The next event which happened was the arrival of 
Priest. If Emma had been not greatly to her father's 
taste, Priest was still less so and with better reason. 

He was unamiable, slow, formal, conceited, and 
heavy, — and, oh! the fatality of human things, when 
governed by human passion, axA ill-regulated inclina- 

Raveiucliffe, 11. 12 
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tion alone, — the luckless Randal Langford was thus, 
through the effects of his own undisciplined character^ 
deprived of the society of the child he loved — and 
justly loved — and given up entirely to the other. 

There is a fatality which seems to pursue some 
lives, — that fatality is, I suppose, their temperament. 
The same story, whether of joy, or sorrow, is repeated 
over and over again in a life of any length, — for the 
predominating genius of the tale, alas! is the 8ame» 
How few are changed, amended, or corrected by ex- 
perience! As it had been with Randal Langford in a 
still tenderer relation, — so it was now. 

The woman he adored had been, sacrificed to the 
intemperate fury of unjust jealousy and suspicion, — 
and of that more delicate distrust of the power of in- 
spiring affection, which is too often the painful atten* 
dant of sincere and strong affections in gloomy and 
misanthropical characters. 

The woman he adored had fallen a victim to the 
violence of malignant passions, whose source was in 
the sincerest devotion, and a love unparalleled, — and 
another, unamiable, uncongenial, unloved, unhonoored, 
had taken the place by his side. And so it was to be 
in this present relation of parent and children. The 
son he loved with a partiality approaching to idolatry, 
and who so sincerely returned his affection, had been 
banished, — and all through a mistaken jealousy of 
authority, aggravated by the consciousness of his hidden 
weakness. And now, in place of the true-hearted, 
spirited, and offending Edwin, he must fain make him- 
self content with that other son, — the quiet, unoffend- 
ing, obsequious, ilninestering Priest. 

Prie$t was a sallow, dai^ joung man, very thin 
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and sinewy in fomi, — and of a saturnine and serioos 
cast of countenance. His hair was inky black, and cnt 
very close to his head; for it was of that bristly nature 
which seems to refuse itself to every other form of 
coifure except this most unpleasing one. His motions 
were slow and deliberate; his speech, tardy but correct; 
his words, few bat well chosen; his voice, low, deep, 
and false. There was nothing spontaneous about him, 
all w€is deliberate and measured, in accent as in gesture. 
He vras the very reverse of the ardent Emma, in tem- 
per and disposition; and as for his brother Edwin, it 
was impossible for two men, standing in so near a 
relationship, to be more totally and radically unlike. 

But, such as he was, he had ever been the darling 
of his mother, — the sole object for which she lived, 
or much cared to live. 

It is no uncommon thing to meet with characters 
vulgar as hers in sentiment and principle, cold in their 
affections, and interested in their views, thus fascinated 
as it were by, and centering the whole of their affec- 
tion upon, one object, that object being in general, in 
such cases, a worthless one, and probably inferior even 
to themselves. With some it is a pet servant; with 
others, a pet relation; with others, a pet child, who, 
for some quality or other, are thus erected upon a 
pedestal, and every just consideration for others sacri- 
ficed at their shrine. 

Mrs. Langford had chosen her son, Priest, the least 
amiable and valuable of her whole family, as the object 
of this sort of predilection; and he, being her only son, 
and her first-born child, it appeared to her the most 
just and natural thing in the world that to him such 
sentiments should be dedicated. It is not intended to 

12* 
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represent her as feigning or exaggerating her affection; 
it wHs all most genuine and unaffected — doting. It 
had no harm in it, except that it was at once prepos- 
terous and unjust. 

^'Is Mr. Priest's room quite ready for him? and 
have you put the eider-down quilt upon his bed, and 
that large pillow? I know he likes a large pillow." 

^^That pillow, Ma*am, was put upon master's bed. 
— He complained to Withers that his pillows were 
too small, and he has not slept well lately. — Withers 
thought it might be the pillows; and he took that one i 
large one, and master seemed to like it." 

" I am very much surprised that either you or 
Withers should take upon yourselves to make altera- 
tions in the beds or pillows without consulting me. — j 
That pillow was got for Mr. Priest; he has a difficulty | 
of breathing a night, and he wants it. Say nothing 
about it; Mr. Langford will never observe the difference 
if Withers will hold his tongue. Mr. Priest must have 
it; it is his own pillow. And the eider-down quilt — 
T don't see the eider-down quilt; where is that gone, 
fVou please?" 

odw ^f.P"' it on Mr. Edwin's bed." 
i) nofA^i* prayj what did you put it upon Mr. Edwin's 
•l^f^ j^-?oil^*S^PP^^^ ^^- Edwin could sleep well enough 
without an eider-down quilt — or was it the opinion 
^fi'Wi^^^.'fVf'i. yourself that Mr. Edwin's want of rest 
JMll^^i^u^l?^^^ ^oo? Fetch it back, and lay it 
JliW?*ftftfc)W#ff'^wip^or Mr. Priest. — And attend to 
J«i«t obls%y]I-o5 4^iJ^ have nothing whatsoever taken 
iW»feqfeM%tPfiiS§t'BlF^m without my leave." 
04 boK«ftni^'#%'iI .b. , 
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"And, Emma! — where 's Emnla? — Are you 
going to get any flowers to put into Priest's room?" 
"I -was. Mamma; but it is such a horrid, cold, 
nasty day, that I did not venture out, for I am wrapped 
np for a bad cold already — so poor Priest must do 
without any flowers, and I don't think that he cares 
for them much." 

"He mayn't, but I do. And I '11 tell you what, 
Emma, I care for — that every one in the world takes 
a pleasure, I think, in slighting poor Priest. But, 
one thing I would have them to know — 1 consider 
a slight to him as a slight to me." 

"Don't be angry. Mamma, I am sure I intended 
no slight to Priest, far less to you; and I will wrap 
myself up, and go and gather what flowers I can 
find in a moment, if you think* Priest will be pleased 
to have them; but I really think he doesn't care." And 
away went Emma and muffled herself up, and was 
opening the front-door to go into the garden, when 
she almost fell against her father, who was at that 
moment entering. 

"Take care what you are about," said he, 
harshly. 

"The wind blows so hard I could scarcely manage 
the door," said she. 

*'And what had you to do with the door at all? I 
thought you had a bad cold?" 

"Not very bad," said she, pleased even at this 
little proof of interest, "not anything to signify." 

"It signifies so much that you had better not go 
out — for the wind is piercingly cold." 

"I shall only be out a few moments," said she, 
and was passing on. « 
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He was always jealous of the least contradiction 
from those he cared for, and he was beginning to care, 
in a degree, for Emma. He felt somewhat hurt and 
offended, and coldly said, — 

"Do as you please. I wish to be a hinderance to 
nobody." 

"It is only to gather a few flowers for Priest's 
room." 

"Priest's room!" said he, pettishly. 

"To please Mamma," she added, excnsingly. 

"To please Mamma!" in a tone still more peevish. 
"Yes, I understand, Emma — but, the wind is top ' 
cold for you. I desire you not to go out . . . ." 

She looked at him wistfully, longing to comply at 
once, fearing to displease her mother. 

"Only for five minutes?" she ventured to persist; 
"it can do me no harm." 

"For Priest, nothing can be too much — I sup- 
pose you make as great a fuss about poor Priest as 
your mother? Do as you like." 

"But — but Papa! — if you think — if you 
wish — " 

But he had already turned away, and had walked 
towards his study. 

She remained standing a little while at the door, 
thinking what she should do — displease her mother 
or offend her father. Inclination pleaded for the father 
— a generous desire to oppose inclination and take 
the less pleasant part, so natural to a sincere mind, 
prevailed. She opened the door, rushed out, gathered 
what flowers she hastily could collect, and went up* 
stairs to adorn Priest's room with them. 

,She hoped , as she had not to pass the study windo ws. 
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(hat her. father would not be aware of this little act of 
inattention to his eare, — a care, slightly as it was 
expressed, so unusual and so gratifying; but as she 
was hurrying up-stairs with her bundle of flowers in her 
band, she unluckily came fuU upon him again. 

He was slowly coming down. 

He did not speak, just glanced at the flowers, then 
at Gmma, and returned to his study. 

There was that in his glance which brought the 
tears of vexation into her eyes. So provoking to have 
displeased him — so foolish. What was Priest — 
what her mother's anger compared to displeasing him 
— that father, that melancholy, reserved father — 
to her young affections such a sacred, honoured 
thing? 

^^I wish, Mamma," she said, as she came into 
Priest's room, "that the flowers had been at Jericho; 
for I met Papa, and he was displeased at me for going 
out this cold day; and oh! I am so sorry." 

**And what should he be displeased for? — I am 
sure it was natural that a sister should take some little 
pleasure in giving an only brother an agreeable wel- 
come, home. — But your father thinks everything too 
good for Priest. He never considers any one but the 
hen-." 

"Oh, Mamma! Don't say that. Poor Edwin! 
He is little enough considered, I am sure. This long, 
long exile from home — but here b the carriage, and 
Priest." 

The mother hurried down-stairs, and caught her 
darling in her arms. 

"My dear son, my dear Priest! How are you? 
Are you tired? What a day it is! Are you cold? 
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Come, I have a capital fire for you in the drawing* 
room. Bun, Emma, and stir it up." | 

"How do you do, dear Priest?" said Emma, before 
she obeyed, coming up to kiss her brother. He bent 
his lips to her forehead, and then saying, "It ia horri- 
bly cold," turned to his mother, and asked her what 
he ought to give the post-boy. 

"How far have you come?" 

"Nine miles, — from Scarsneck," he said. 

Then there was a long discussion between mother | 
and son about a sixpence more or less, which the maa j 
demanded. In the middle of which the study- door | 
opened, and Mr. Langford entered the hall. 

"What is all this about?" said he, "How do' you 
do. Priest?" extending his hand. 

"The man makes such an abominable charge, — 
only nine miles, — and he asks . . . ." 

"He has driven the young fellow home," said Mr. 
Langford; "but perhaps that is a poor reason for a 
largess. Pay him, Withers," turning, with a sort of 
contemptuous negligence to the servant; "and Priest 
you go to the fire, which I hear somebody furiously 
stirring up for you. You look as pinched and cold as 
if . . . ." 

The rest of the sentence was left unuttered; the 
father stalked away towards the drawing-room, — 
internally thinking, that his son looked as like a piti- 
ful, mean, dastardly miser, as for his life he could. 

Emma was busy, making the best of a fire, which, 
in spite of Mrs. Langford's orders, had been over- 
looked, whilst she was busy in her son*s room up- 
stairs. 

"How provoking! How excessively provoking. 
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After all the pains I took, and such a fearfol cold daj, 
too! My dearest Priest, I am so vexed. I assure you 
I have been thinking of nothing else since breakfast, 
bnt keeping a warm house for you. I knew you would 
come in so starved. Withers, Withers! do you hear? 
Do bring or send somebody with the bellows, will 
jon? £mma, that 's the way to poke it all out, — 
how stupid you are. Give me the poker. I declare 
Priest I am so vexed." 

"Never mind, mother. It is not of much conse- 
quence, I can sit in my great coat till it is a little 
warmer," said the young man with benignant conde- 
scension. "Pray don't vex yourself, Emma." 

"Oh, I am not vexing myself." 

"I should think not," said her father bluntly. 

"But I am sorry you should be starved." 

" There seems a mighty fuss made about your con- 
venience^ young man. I am sorry you are accustomed 
to such cotton- wool habits," said Mr. Langford con- 
temptuously. 

"Indeed, Sir, I should be very sorry myself to have 
any habits that required anything out of the ordinary 
degree of comfort which one expects from one's posi- 
tion, and so on. And I beg my mother and Emma 
will give themselves no further trouble.. I can bear 
the cold I assure you all, without the least incon- 
venience." 

"Really!" aloud — and "What a jackanapes ! " was 
Randal Langford's internal ejaculation. 

Withers appeared with the bellows, a cheerful blazing 
fire was soon blown up — the mother drew the most 
comfortable arm-chair in. the room towards it, in which 
she placed her son — not unwilling — and sat down 
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upon a small one by his side, holding his hand and 
looking up at him with devouring eyes. Emma leaned 
silent against the other side of the chimney-piece. Mr. 
Langford, with an austere countenance, paced up and 
down the farther end of the room. 

Now, what was there in this little scene so dis* 
agreeable ? Why was this unaffected display of a mother's 
love so displeasing? 

We do look with a mixture of contempt and aver* 
sion at mankind bowing down b^ore some hideous, 
deformed idol. And as Priest sat there with his lean 
ifigure, mean expression of countenance, hidr cut to 
imitate that of an ourang-outang, with, I know not 
what of conscious importance in his face — accepting 
the almost worshipping attentions of his mother, as if 
merely his due — the thoughts of both Emma and 
her father, I fear, were taking an unpleasant turn — 
and they were each, perhaps, contrasting the present 
son and brother with that absent one, so far away. 

Conceit is an odd quality. It seems to be one of 
the spontaneous gifts of nature — one for which we 
can discover no cause in education or in circumstances. 
Some have it, some want it. It most often appears as 
a sort of compensating force to atone for the want of 
many excellences and charms. But it is a cruel com- 
pensation. It enhances defect and deformity to an 
unknown degree, and with regard to some hearts, 
changes distate into positive aversion. 

Randal Langford was just the man to look upon 
this ill-placed self-conceit with something approaching 
to detestation. He ielt as if he almost hated his son, 
as he sat there with his complacent mien, spreading 
his hands before the fire, and talking to his mother 
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with a certain air of condescending kindness and self- 
importance, which it is difficult to describe. It seemed 
oot the result of the thoughtless conceit of presump- 
tuoQS youth; it was the well-considered self-estimation 
of the matured man; and this very air of self-posses- 
sion, this precocious maturity, probably it was, which 
displeased the father's taste more than all the rest. 

Emma stood there, leaning her back to the chim- 
oey-piece, whibt her mother and Priest talked. Every 
now and then she smiled, but suddenly casting a look 
Bp at her father, her countenance changed, and she 
sighed. 
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She saw the desperate assanlt 
Upon that hostile castle made. 

White Doe of Rylstone. 

So it began, and so it went on. The self-conse- 
quence of the youth' did not abate; the devotion of the 
mother did not diminish; the indifference of Emma did 
not wane; and the aversion of the father visibly in- 
creased. 

Mrs. Langford was in despair. She knew not what 
to counsel or advise her son to do, what part to play 
herself. She was completely at fault. 

Priest, however, took his own way, placidly and 
perseveringly. He seemed to have resolved upon the 
course to adopt, and to need neither assistance nor 
advice. Whether he shared in his mother's interested 
views, whether this placid, self-satisfied young man, 
under his exterior of peaceful self-complacency, con- 
cealed an inordinate ambition and most hungry ava- 
rice, it was impossible to say, the mask he chose to 
wear might have concealed anything. His conduct 
waa consistent and undeviating. To his mother he 
manifested a most perfect gratitude and attachment, 
though without the least approach to warmth or ten- 
derness; but in his quiet, self-satisfied way, his atten- 
tions were unremitting. All was so cold, you could 
not call him kind, but you could not deny him the 
praise of being assiduous. 
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Of Emma he took scarcely the least notice — the 
two were thoroughly antipathetical. Her brusque frank- 
ness, her truth and energy, assorted ill with his cau- 
tious tranquillity; she seemed to care as little for him 
as he did for her. When the days were fine, she re- 
tired to her cherry-tree; when bad, to her school- 
room, where she amused herself with her books or in 
gossipping with Miss Singleton. 

To his father, however, there was evidently much 
more thought and caution exercised on the part of 
Priest, than towards any one else. He seenied con- 
scious of his father's dislike, but he took no pains to 
remove it. Before him he appeared to affect a respect- 
ful silence. He seldom spoke, except forced into con- 
versation by his mother; he seemed to feel that his 
discourse, whatever he might say, would be unaccepta- 
ble, and therefore to abstain from offering his opi- 
nions. He neither attempted to flatter his father by 
his subservience, nor endeavoured to win him by his 
attentions. He quietly left things to take their own 
course, as if content to be borne forward without any 
effort of his own, wheresoever the stream of time might 
carry him; and certainly, he succeeded in most care- 
fully concealing any design, if design of any descrip- 
tion he had. And yet there were indications — though 
so slight as almost to escape Mr. Langford's obser- 
vations, sharpened as they were by his jealousy and 
suspicion of the interested motives of all with whom 
he bad to do. Iiidieations there were, if you looked 
closely for theoL For instance, observe him now. It 
is after dinner, and Mrs. Langford and Emma have re- 
tired, and the father and son are sitting opposite one 
another, at a small table, before the fire; for cold 
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weather is come. Upon the table the wine and the 
dessert are placed. 

*^Help jonrself," says the father. 

And the son fills his glass, or rather, does not fil 
it, one-third. 

The father observes this, but takes no notice. 
, "Help yourself." 

The temperate indulgence is not even repeated. 

"Thank you, Sir. Enough," says Priest. 

"You do not love wine?" 

"No, Sir; not particularly." I 

"In wine there is truth." | 

"And disguising," adds Priest. 

"You mean it disguises a man. In one sense true 
— in another it betrays him." 

"Granted — When there is anything to betray." 

"And who has not something to betray?" 

"Who, indeed?" 

"Who, indeed?" Have you, for instance, that ja4 
so carefully abstain?" 

"I hope not. Sir." 

"You are faultless, then?" 

"It is my humble endeavour — " 

"And your successful endeavour, I condade yotf 
mean me to understand?" 

"I must not say that. Sir." 

"No, indeed; I should think not." 

"We all require indulgence," said Priest, — **and 
none more than myself, I am sure." 

"I wish to Heaven! I could for one moment be- 
lieve you thought so," cried the father, impatiently. , 

The son looked hurt, and answered not Thti 
father scanned him, looked at him as at one playing i 
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part. Then, blanung himself for his injustice, he bent 
down and stirred the fire. 

"Bing for more coal, Priest." 

He did so. The door opened, and the butler ap- 
peared with — 

'^Sir, Mr. Smithson has ridden over, and if it would 
not be extremely inconvenient, begs you to allow him 
an interview at this moment. It is about Blair's bu- 
siness, he says. He is excessively sorry, but — " 

"Ask him to walk in here. Stay, Priest," as the 
young man motioned as if to leave the room; "you 
must not go." 

A look, a bright ray of pleasure shot across the 
young man's countenance. One grateful glance at his 
father, and his cold passivity returned; but the father 
was struck, melted, warmed by it. 

Mr. Smithson entered, took a chair, and the offered 
glass of wine, and then the discourse upon some bu- 
siness of a very intricate nature began. 

You should have seen Priest's face of deep at- 
tention. 

Mr. Langford entel'ed into the matter with his usual 
ability, comprehending all the difficulties, and with the 
power of a most lucid and logical mind arranging the 
affair as by the wand of some powerful genius of 
order, placing things in a clear and intelligible light 
at once. Presenting matters, as he did so, to the 
puzzled and astonished Mr. Smithson under an aspect 
which he at last comprehended, and was competent to 
manage. 

Mr. Langford was pleased, as we all are, with this 
triumphant exercise of his powers; and once he con- 
desc^ided to glance at his son, to see how he took it. 
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His son seemed not to be in the least aware of the 
glance, but his countenance was all expreission. There 
was wonder, admiration, and that sort of satisfaction 
which a clever man feels at seeing a thing thoroughlj' 
well done — though by another — written in it. The 
characters were not to be mistaken. One glance he 
exchanged with Mr. Smithson, which said, as plain as 
glance could say. Is it not most admirable? 

This did not escape Randal Langford, nor was i( 
intended it should. Even the stem, severe Randal 
Langford himself could not be entirely proof against 
such flattery. 

The business was concluded, and Mr. Smithson 
having refused an invitation to stay to tea, upon the 
plea of urgent haste, withdrew. Then the two gentle- 
men simultaneously arose, and put the end of their 
napkins into their finger-glasses; and whilst they were 
thus engaged refreshing their lips and hands, Mr. 
Langford said to his son, with more cordiality in his 
manner than he had as ever yet displayed, — 

^^That Smithson is not quite such a fool as one 
should at first take him to be?" 

If he expected some little compliment, in return 
for this observation (for Randal Langford was, as I 
have so often told you, after all, but a man), he was 
doomed to be disappointed. 

'^I don't think he is a fool. Slow, — and he finds 
it difficult to disentangle his ideas, perhaps; but give 
him a little time, and he reasons soundly enough.*' 

"You think so?" 

"Yes, I thought so to-day. He seemed clear 
enough when the conversation ended." 

There was a slight shade of disappointment passed 
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over Mr. Langford's face; it was plain he expected 
something more. 

"Well, I am glad you think so, — He will carry 
the matter through, I hope, without giving me further 
trouble." 

*^I am afraid he will not do that." 

"Why, I thought you just now said you thought 
him competent?" 

"Competent to comprehend^ *— and that is no small 
matter." ' 

"Competent to no more?" 

"I don*t think so — If you ask my opiuion. Sir, 

— father,** — pronouncing the name of father with a 
certain trembling hesitation, indicative of great internal 
emotion. "I should say, — but you abhor flattery, 
and in me it would be presumptuous even to praise, 

— even to say what I think. My mother is waiting 
tea, sliaH I go to her Sir?** 

•*You are a deep one," thought Mr. Langford to 
himself, as his son left the room; "but you certainly 
are no fool at least, and there is a certain pleasure in 
having a son capable of comprehenedon. As he say0 
himself, — *that is no small thing.' " 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

O radiant Time , thon com*8t not back 
From oat tlie vanishM years ; 
When love on wrong in thnnderf bant, 
And pity flashed in tears. 

€. W. BENNETT. 

And all this time Edwin remained in Ireland. Mrs. 
Langford had promised to write to him, should any 
favourable change take place in his farther's senti- 
ments; and she certainly so far performed her promise 
as to write punctually. 

But, as will easily be believed, she gave a very 
garbled and one-sided account. Her relations carried 
a perfect air of truth and simplicity, — for, in fact, 
they were so far consistent with the facts, that all the 
expressions of resentment which fell from his father, 
and which were most carefuUy detailed, were such as 
actually occurred; but then all the signs of secret re- 
lenting, of strong latent affection, which were dis- 
cernible enough to any honest observer, were as care- 
fully suppressed. 

But the most insidious part of her behaviour, was 
the advice she persisted in giving Edwin, — not to 
write to his father himself; assuring him that, in his 
present temper, anything he could say would only do 
mischief! 

And woe, woe to those well-meaning, or ill-mean- 
ing, who offer the like advice, — and put themselves 
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in the way of explanations, which ahnost inevitably 
draw alienated hearts together again. 

Edwin was, on his part, greatly hurt at his father's 
implacability; he felt he had not in the least deserved 
the treatment he met with; and there is something in 
injustice that more raises^and aggravates unpleasant 
feelings than any other form of injury. So he re- 
mained at Mr. Grogan's, partly wounded, partly sulky; 
expecting, every post, some conciliatory message, — 
some summons home. He walked to a little obscure 
cluster of huts, amidst the barren mountains, where 
the post-house was situated, — and which lay about 
four miles from Mr. Grogan's spruce, square, red- 
brick dwelling, — and every day in vain. For even 
if there were a letter, and that was rarely — the di- 
rection was still in that hand of Mrs. Langford's, which 
it fretted his very heart to see, — for comfort from 
her missives he never found. 

His time, for the first few weeks, hung dreadfully 
heavy upon his hands. In the mornings he wandered 
about the mountains, or over the bogs, shooting snipes 
and curlews, and other denizens of these remote wilds, 
somewhat more rare and curious. Fortunately for 
himself he had some taste for natural history. The 
evenings he spent sitting over Mr. Grogan's turf fire, 
reading and re-reading the few books that gentleman 
possessed, or lost, in a sort of listless reverie — 
wondering why he was there — impatient to return 
home, to dare his father's angqT) be it what it might 
— and then forcing himself to the resolution of waiting 
for the arrival of the next letter. But the arrival of 
every fresh letter only threw him into fresh perplexity. 

18* 
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But this state of listless indifference, was destuied, 
sooner than he antidpated^ to come to an end. 

One daj he had sallied forth with his gon, resolved 
to take an opposite direction altogether from that 
which he had hitherto pursued, to walk northwardly 
along the heach, and follow the windings of those grand 
and precipitous rocks which, on this side of Ireland, 
serve as a barrier to the Atlantic. 

Nothing can be conceived more magnificent than 
this noble coast line, with its bold and jutting pre- 
cipices — as the ocean, driven by a western wind, 
comes foaming and thundering against them in all 
its fury. 

It was a wild, stormy day when Edwin undertook 
his expedition, and he enjoyed the scene with enthu- 
siasm. On and on he wandered, insensible to the 
passage of time; his spirits exhilarated, and his heart 
swelling as the wild waves fell in thunders at his 
feet — and the rocks answered by their sullen echoes. 
The wind drove the clouds swiftly over his bead, 
and the innumerable sea*birds rose as he approaofaed, 
soanng with their beautiful, bow-bended wings into 
the air; or, skimming along the waves, dipped and 
rose again from the restless waters. 

I lose myself, as Edwin was losty in endeavouring 
to describe a scene so noble, so truly beautiful and 
sublime as was this. 

Following the turnings and twistings of these naked 
and broken cliffs, he at last came to a bold point, 
which jutted far into, the ocean; and from which, 
broken by the vexed travail of i^s, large masses of 
rock had fallen, and lay scattered upon the beach. 
They were covered with bunches of brown seft-tangt 
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interspersed -with sea-weeds of all the colours of the 
rose, and with slimy, hanging tresses of the softest 
emerald green. Over these he made his way with 
smne di^cuUy, slipping into and floundering among 
countless little transparent pools, fringed with the red 
uid yellow sea-anemones, and forming harbours for 
innumerable crabs, sea-insects, and shell-fish of various 
descriptioiis. 

At length he doubled the point, and found himself 
at the entrance of a deep and well-sheltered bay; so 
far sheltered, indeed, between this and a promontory 
upon the opposite side, that the tumult of nature 
seemed suddenly lulled; and the waves, so wild and 
boisterous upon the other side, here ran gently rippling 
wi^ a placid and soothing motion to the shore. The 
bay was circled round with a band of close and 
smooth yellow sand, above which the cliffs rose bold 
and precipitous, whilst crowning the rocks, opposite 
to those under which he stood, the towers and walls 
of a large, antique building, half castle, half mansion, 
were visible. The smooth shining sand, the tranquil 
beauty of the bay, tempted him onwards; and he had 
not proceeded far before he was aware of two gentle- 
men, with their backs turned towards him, who were 
slowly perambulating the shore. 

He had rarely encountered any strangers, wearing 
the garb of dviiised life since he had resided in this 
secluded district, and his attention \7as immediately 
attracted; though, he concluded, as a matter of course, 
that the persons before him were inhabitants of the 
castle he saw at a little distance. 

As he approadied nearer, he perceived that one of 
the gentlemen, dressed in the ordinary secular habit 
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of the period, was tall and nobly formed; the other, 
wearing the garb of a Roman Catholic priest, was low, 
emaciated, and seemed considerably bent with age. 

The one walked forward, erect, and stately; the 
other with faltering footsteps by his side; and it seemed 
as if the younger man restrained his own'pace, to allow 
of his companion keeping up with him. The two were 
in deep conversation; and the head of the taller man 
was frequently bent down, as if attentively listening to 
what his companion urged. 

Edwin accelerated his pace and soon passed them, 
exchanging as he did so that salute, which it seems 
utterly barbarous not to offer to every fellow-creature 
in solitudes remote as these. 

The colour of his face was heightened by his walk, 
and the fresh wind blew the fair hair lightly round his 
blooming countenance as he lifted his hat. It was 
singular, but it was thus when animated by the fresh 
air, and his own naturally sweet and cheerful expres- 
sion upon his countenance, that he most resembled his 
mother. But it was in her happier moods, such as we 
have not often seen her under. 

The taller gentleman started, stood still for a 
moment with his eyes riveted upon his face, then 
instantly recovering himself, uttered a slight sigh as 
he returned Edwin's salute, with a something even 
more than the ordinary courtesy. He then turned to 
his companion, and resumed the conversation in which 
they had been engaged. 

Edwin pursued his walk until he came nearly to 
the opposite point of the bay; but there a road up the 
cliff, and the elaborately ornamented iron entrance- 
gates indicating the neighbourhood of a gentleman's 
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grounds, he thought he might be guilty of intrusion if 
he proceeded farther, and so turned round to retrace 
his steps. ^ 

As he did so, he of course encountered the two 
gentlemen again, and at a place where the slip of sand 
was so narrow that they had to pass very closely. 

2Lgain the large, earnest eyes of the tall stranger 
were fixed upon him. First he made way as if to let 
the young man pass, then suddenly, as if impelled by 
an irresistible impulse, — he stopped, looked at him 
again, and addressed him with, 

*'I beg your pardon. Sir — but you seem to be 
a stranger in this part of the world, and probably 
have wandered with your gun farther than you intended. 
Houses of entertainment are not very plentiful in this 
neighbourhood; and it is our privilege, as it is our 
duty, to offer such hospitality as a wild country affords, 
to strangers. — I should feel very particularly happy, 
if you would allow me the pleasure of showing you 
the way to that eyrie there of mine, at the top of the 
rock; and offering you some slight refreshment before 
you resume your walk home?'* 

Edwin bowed; and was not in the least inclined to 
reject the invitation. He felt inexplicably fascinated 
by the countenance and manner of the gentleman who 
addressed him, — and besides, it promised a change 
— an adventure. Here were two civilised, and, to 
appearance, well-educated men, whom he was invited 
to spend an hour with. Nothing could be more 
agreeable. 

He answered, — 

'^I am exceedingly obliged to you, I am sure — 
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and shall have the greatest pleasure m accepting your 
hospitalltj/' 

The reply to this speech was such a look! A 
strange, bewildered look, full of emotion fuid astonish- 
ment. The cheek of the stranger turned suddenly 
pale — deadly pale, and for a moment he seemed 
again utterly speechless. Then, with a visible effort, 
he once more shook off the feeling, whatever it might 
be, which oppressed him, and with the ease and good- 
breeding of a perfect man of the world, entered into 
conversation with his young guest, as he accompanied 
him towards that part of the strand from which the 
winding road towards the castle ascended. 

The aged priest followed in silence, from time to 
time looking with a sort of pleased admiration at Ed- 
win's charming countenance, but not seeming to be 
the least in the world affected as his companion had 
been, and, indeed, still was. For as the conversation 
between the two proceeded, certain tones and gestures 
seemed to affect him in the most extraordinary manner, 
and in spite of the cool good -breeding he evidently 
strove to maintain, the stranger would start, change 
colour, and a strange passion would flit over his face. 
His very frame seemed to shake with agitation, ren- 
dered evident by the tremulous motion and twitching 
of his hands. 

The path up the cliff was narrow, cut into steps 
in many places. When they arrived at it, the gentle- 
man appeared to find it difficult to speak, for he only 
signed for Edwin to ascend, and to the priest to follow 
him; then turning abruptly away, he hurried for con* 
cealment under the rocks, and gave a few minutes to 
an outburst of uncontroUable emotion. This seemed 
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to relieve him, and by the time he had rejoined the 
two others, who had now reached the top of the rock, 
Ins countenance had resumed its usual air of serious- 
ness and melandioly. 

^^ It is a wild place, you see," he began, address- 
ing his guest with a courteous air as they approached 
the gray, time-worn walls. 

And now Mr. Sullivan, for he it was, opened a low- 
arched postern door, overhung widi huge bou^s of 
luxuriant Irish ivy, and the party entered that low 
cloistered passage, where we, at least, have once or 
twice before been. 

^^A mere ruin, and almost as dreary within as out- 
side. It keeps its promise, and maintains the same 
character throughout. But you will not expect much 
luxury in the westernmost point of all Europe, which 
is where I believe you now about stand." 

**I am sure I am only too much obliged to you for 
taking me in. — And as for your castle, what a noble 
pUe it is!" 

"Or rather, has been," put in Father Sullivan, 
with a sigh. 

"Nothing modern, far less anything modernised y** 
said Cdwia, cheerfnlly, "can in my opinion bear the 
least comp£u*i8on with these relics of times so long 
gone by — times it is the fashion to call barbarous 
now-a-days, — but men were men in those times at least." 

The master of the castle, whom I may as well at 
once call Lord Fermanagh, — for Marcus, the pre- 
sent Lord Fermanagh it was, — the master of the 
castle, who was walking first, marshalling the way, 
turned round at this speech, glanced at the kindling 
eye, and saying, — 
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^'It is a refreshment to hear snch sentiments, ii 
this year of our Lord lt9 — /' opened the door of j 
large, lofty, gloomy -looking room, fitted np with tU 
heavy magnificence of the age of Elizabeth or Jamj 
the First, now all faded by time, and saying, — i 
^^ Geraldine, let me introduce a stranger to you," turnaj 
to Edwin, and begged he would consider himself li 
home. 

A beautiful girl, of about eighteen years of ag«^ 
tall, graceful, slender as a young sapling of the forest, 
with eyes of the finest colour and lustre — a dark] 
changeful grey, a face faultless in proportion and fea- 
ture, and an expression of noble simplicity and dig' 
nity in her air — which those reared in a vain woiti 
of fashion rarely, if ever acquire, — rose at theai 
words from an embroidery -frame at which she wai 
placed, and graciously answered to Edwin's saiate. 
An aged lady who was sitting at her side did the 
same. This latter lady was dressed in the half-monrn« 
ing habit of some religious order, and upon her breasl 
there hung a golden cross, which signified that 8b< 
was of dignity, and in all probability of some higi 
community. 

The aged lady had been reading, and her open 
book, covered with richly gilt binding, lay before her. 

'"Madame," said Lord Fermanagh, — ^* Madame, 
ma scEuVy allow me to present — Mr. — " 

"Langford," said Edwin. 

"I thought so!" he rather shrieked than cried, and 
fell back at the name. Prepared, as he had fancied 
himself to hear it, he was as one suddenly struck if^ 
the heart. 

Mr. Sullivan turned pale, too, and stood there 
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scared and speechless; but the two ladies, whose fa- 
ces were turned towards their guest, did not share, 
nor even observe the sudden consternation of the 
others. Madame la Chanoinesse, with a good deal 
of formal courtly civility of the old school, begged 
Edwin to take a chair, and Geraldine, having seated 
herself again before her embroidery -frame, opposite to 
the place he had taken, immediately entered into con- 
versation in the most unaffected and obliging manner. 

Lord Fermanagh again made a desperate effort 
to recover himself, and coming up to his daughter, 
said, — 

^^My dear, this young gentleman has been out 
shooting sea-birds — since six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, I believe; will you order some chocolate, or what 
else you can find, for him and for us? — Neither I 
nor Mr. Sullivan, I believe, shall be sorry to take 
our share." 

And the beautiful girl arose, and with the simpli- 
city of the antique time, when the fairest of earth's 
daughters, upon hospitable thoughts intent, were not 
ashamed to minister 'with their own hands to the ob- 
jects of their hospitality, she left the room to give 
orders. Then Mr. Sullivan, whose face betrayed a 
sk*ange mixture of emotions — astonishment, curiosi- 
ty, and anxiety — drew his chair near to where the 
religious lady was sitting, and endeavoured on his side 
to maintain the discourse. Shielding thus the retreat 
of Lord Fermanagh, who seemed to find it impossible 
to preserve the appearance of self-possession longer. 

He had now retired into a distant corner of this 
gloomy room which was lighted by a large oval win- 
dow, it is true, but the framework so intersected by 
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its small hexagonal paoes, as to afford a very veiled 
Mvd imperfect li^t. Shrouded thus from observation, 
his hand above his eyes, so as entirely to screen their 
expression, he fixed them upon his goest, whose fea- 
tures he seemed to devour rather than study, so pas- 
fiionatdy, so intensely did he gase. 

Edwin, upon his part, felt all this, as if he was in 
a strange wizard-like sort of dream. The gloomy and 
romantic aspect of the room, — the onoe almost royal 
magnificence of its now worn and faded furiuture, — 
the fine oriel window, with its rich and heavy car- 
vings — and innumerable small hexagonal panes, — 
the mouldering carpet beneath his feet, — the brilliant 
c<dours of the altar-cloth, which this creature, more 
beautiful than a seraph, had been embroidering, *— the 
ancient and dignified religious lady, — the gray-haired, 
withered, lean, and melancholy priest, and, eJ)ove all, 
the interesting countenance and most strange behaviour 
of the master of this castle, awakened everything that 
was imaginative in his character, and ol imagination 
he had more than enough. 

He felt as if he were suddenly transported three 
centuries back, and yet as if, for the first time in his 
life, he found himself in his proper element. 

He kept up the conversation as weU as he could 
with the lady and Mr. Sullivan, but he wanted to be 
aileni, to be allowed to sit quiet, and observe and 
marvel — and lose himself in pleasant astonishmeiit 
and admiration^ Above all, he longed to watch the 
door at whidi Greraldine had disappeared, and bj 
which he most impatiently expected her to return. 

She was not very long away. She returned, fol- 
lowed, according to the fashion of the iimes^ — when 
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regular lunch was not — by two serving- men; 'for we 
must not call these somewhat shaggy, red-haired, wild- 
looking, Irish fellows footmen, though they were 
dressed in rich liveries. The Kveries and the men who 
wore them would have looked equally strange upon 
ihe other side of the channel, the one so uncouth, the 
other so obsolete. Each wild man, however, carried 
a massive and very splendid silver salver, upon which 
refreshments were displayed. 

These refreshments consisted of chocolate, served 
up in cups of the finest Sevres china, dating from the 
time of Louis Treize; of plates of the same material, 
filled with different sorts of cakes of the most exqui- 
site delicacy both as to texture and flavour, such as 
were at that time made in convents. There were also 
small sandwiches of ham and chicken, with glasses of 
wine of different sorts already poured out, each wine 
being of the very finest description. 

The robust appetite of our present youth would ill 
accommodate itself to such dainty fare; but such was 
the fashion of the midday meal in those days. 

The viands were handed round. Every one ^o 
chose partook where they sat. Edwin accepted sand- 
wiches and wine, Mr. Sullivan and the lacHee each a 
small cup of chocolate for civility sake, but the master 
of the house waved the refreshments from him as the 
servants brought tbem near, with an , air of intei^e 
disgust, as if the very idea of swallowing made him 
feel faint. Presently, it seemed ad if he could stand 
it BO longer — he rose, and, in a hurried, agitated 
manner, left the room. 

His daughter's eyes followed bim uneasily, and she 
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looked with a good deal of anxiety to Mr. Sullivan, aft 
if for an explanation. 

Mr. Suiliyan cast down his eyes. That was aU 
the explanation he attempted to give. 

She seemed to understand it so far, as that some^ 
thing extraordinary had happened to disturb her father, 
and which could not be then explained; and she evi- 
dently laboured hard to collect her spirits, and by 
conversation with the stranger, conceal as well as sha' 
could the at^kwardness of his situation. 

She found herself soon rewarded for her politeness* 
There was something irresistibly attractive about £d» 
win, and Geraldine felt its influence before she was 
aware, — so did the canoness, — so did Mr. Sullivan, 
— so did all. 

In about half an hour the door again opened, and 
Lord Feimanagh returned. Those who knew his face 
well, might have discerned the traces of a recent pa- 
roxysm of grief and passion, but to those less acquaint- 
ed with it, as was Edwin, the calmness so resolutely 
assumed might have imposed itself for tranquillity. 
He now drew a chair, sat down in the little circle, 
and began very courteously to inquire concerning his 
guest. 

"Yon are lodging at some distance from us, I con- 
clude, Mr. Langford?*' he said, articulating the words* 
with considerable difficulty; "for, in fact, there are no 
houses, but mjsre Irish cabins, within six or seven 
miles of this." 

"I cannot calculate the distance. Irish miles puzzle 
Englishmen. They seem of no — or, rather, of any- 
determinable length. All I know is, that I have been 
out since six o'clock this morning, and .... I beg 
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jonr pardon," looking at his watch, *'I really had not 
the slightest idea how late it was — I mnst be think- 
ing of finding my way home." 

"Have you far over the mountains to go?" asked 
Ifr. Sullivan. 

^^I really do not know which will be my best way 
of returning. I came along the sea-shore, but it is so 
broken into inlets, that it strikes me my nearest way 
back must be by land. No doubt you know the house. 
Sir, it is the only one of its sort in this neighbour- 
bood, and belongs to a Mr. Grogan, agent, I under- 
stand, to — ?" 

'*Oh, yes, — certainly," interrupted Mr. Sullivan, 
somewhat abruptly, "we "know that side of the coun- 
try, but — " 

"The nearest way, I presume, must be over the 
mountains?" pursued Edwin, desirous to continue the 
conversation, yet scarcely knowing, what to say, he 
was so astonished. The mere allusion to the name of 
the proprietor to whom Mr. Grogan was agent, seemed 
to have produced so much again unpleasant feeling. 

"Yes," said Geraldine, — who seemed less moved 
than the rest, — "that w, I believe, your nearest way. 
Bat, do you know the country well enough to venture 
upon it? It is a most dreary and desolate tract, and 
rendered, I believe, positively dangerous by the path- 
less bogs, which stretch to immense distances in some 
directions — Mr. Sullivan — Papa? — And a storm 
is blowing up." 

" Such hospitality as we can offer," said Lord Fer- 
managh, now arousing himself, and again addressing 
Edwin with his usual air of courtly politeness, "Such 
hospitality as we can offer, is, I fear, scarcely worth 
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any one's aeceptanee — but if Mr. Langford will par- 
take 0f the simple fare we have to offer, and a bed^l 
for the night, I can only say he win give us great 
pleasure.*' 

Mr. Sullivan fixed his eyes earnestly and search-' 
ingly upon Edwin during this speech. He seemed to 
find something wonderfully interesting in his appea-; 
ranee, whilst Lord Fermanagh smothered a sigh ereiyl 
time he addressed him. { 

"I am sure," said Edwin, eagerly, "you are onfy 
too good. I shall be most happy to accept your in- 
vitation — if the ladies will excuse my dress — Por, 
truth to tell, I know not in the least my way home, 
and should be certain to lose myself — and then — 
and then — " hesitating a little, "it is so long since 1 1 
have enjoyed society.** 

"Mr. Grogan is not, then, to your taste?** said 
Mr. Sullivan. "I am not surprised at it." 

"Not exactly — though he seems an excellent mafi' 
in his way." 

"An active and thriving agent ," said the pnest. I 

^And a driving one, perhaps," added Edwin;! 
"A little too much of that I fear. But when one acts ' 
for another, there is little choice.** 

"There is,*' was the reply, "and therefore it is 
that I lament to see so much duty done by deputy in 
this country.** 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

Thy irefs mm IfEkt the lillw, 
And (hy heart aspnre a« thejrs 
One of Qotl*8 holy meaaengem 
Did walk with mo that day. 

LONGFELLOW. 

Toe dinner was much saeh as' Lord Fennaiiagh'0 
invitation seemed to imply. It was served in a sort 
of mdo Biixtare of pomp, simplicity, and rude 
abandance. 

Th^e was a good deal of rich old family plate 
upon the taBle and ddeboard; but Hie earthenware, 
ind all things of more modern character, were of the 
plainest, nay, coarsest description. The table was 
loaded with joints of meat, roasted or boiled, without 
the least pretension to more elaborate cookery; ex- 
cept, as regarded the pastry, and swefet dishes (for the 
whole dinner was set upon the table together), these 
were of extraordinary delicacy and evon beauty — 
being, in fact prepared hy the famale attendant of Ma- 
dame la Chanoinesse , who had received her instruc- 
tions in a French convent. 

One other person joined 4he party at dinner, — 
who was introduced to Edwin as Mr. O'Toole, but 
who received the honourable epithet of father, when- 
ever he was addressed by the rest of the company. 
He was a little wiry, active, dark man; with a sallow 
cheek, and a restless eye. He sat between Geraldine 
and Mfidnme, and devoted his whole attention to them, 
Raveuscliffc, 11, 14 
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ficarwjly exchanging a senlcnco with Lord Fermanagh; 
behaving, indeed, to the master of the house so much 
as if he were a stranger, that one wondered to see 
him at his tabic. 

The repast was hot very lively. Lord Fermanajyh 
seemed pre-occupied, melancholy, and thoughtful. Ho 
said little, and it seemed to be at the expense of con- 
siderikblc efTort that ho was able to direct as much 
conversation to Edwin as common politeness required. 
To Mr. O'Toolo he spoke only twice. Once to ask 
him to take wine; once to inquire what he thought of 
the weather. 

Which weather, indeed, seemed inclined to speak 
for itself. For loud blasts of wind rose at intervals 
roaring round the castle, and shaking the old case- 
ments with most portentous violence; whilst the waves 
were heard breaking in loud thunders upon the shores 
below, echoing among the rocks, and ominous of the 
approaching storm. At intervals, too, the heavy 
splashes rather than drops of rain beat against tlie 
windows. 

"Put more turf upon the fire," said the master of 
the house, turning to one of the attendants. 

There were a crowd of them in waiting, the shag- 
giest and roughest-looking of beings that ever were 
seen — so far as rude tangled locks, wild glancing 
eyes, faces all rugged with exposure to the weather, 
and wiry limbs, which spoke of early starvation, went. 
And yet there was a something which the Celt has, 
and the Saxon has not. A something poetic, — spi- 
ritualised — in the face which betrayed the imagina- 
tiTC, and the enthusiastic. I 

It was there , however , darkened by bad instruc* | 
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lion, or clcn:racled thron«:h want of development, from 
having had no instruction at all. There was not one 
of these wild serving-men who was not as an indivi- 
dual, a character marked and peculiar. There was 
nolhing the least approaching to what Carlile calls Flim- 
kcyism , in these untutored scrvirors; who flew about, 
tumbling against each o(her in their hurry to be first 
whenever Lord Fermanagh, or, the Lady Geraldine, 
asked for anything. 

Lord Fermanagh once or twice glanced at his 
guest, and turned his head, at all this noise and con- 
fusion, and rolling of plates, and blundering against 
each other which was going on, as if intending a re- 
primand; but he seemed to recoHcct himself, smiled as 
it were internally , and , refraining from all inter- 
ference, resumed his thoughtful expression and atti- 
tude. 

And now the wind roared louder and louder — 
and louder and lotuler thundered the lashing waves 
upon the beach. At last the rain-storm burst forth 
with all its fury, and the floods, pouring down like a 
water-spout, dtished against, as if they Avould beat in, 
the casements. 

Mr. O'Toole looked round. 

**A fearful night enough," remarked he to Father 
Sullivan. 

"Yon will not be able to go on to-night," an- 
swered the other. "It will be impossible." 

"I must; I ought," said 0*Toole. 

"Oh, Mr. O'Toolel quite impossible! no boat 
wonld live five minutes in such a wind as this. You 
must bo lost, if you attempt to cross the bay; and as 
for the way by land! Every mouolain stream will be 

14* 
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a torreaft, — every bog a lake; and evety 4vag -^ Oh« 
you would be blown to atoms l" 

This waa the elder lady's speech* 

The younger one said, — 

^'Nothing but an affair of life o;r death ought to 
carry a person from under my fath^'s roof, on such a 
wild night as this." 

Father O'Toole lifted his face, whic|i waa bent 
towards his plate, as she said this, and gave her a 
sudden, hasty glance; but there was nothing to be 
seen in her face, but a look of the most unaffected 
kindness and hospitality; and he resumed his dinner, 
with which, indeed, he seemed to be more engaged 
thau eny of the rest of the party. 

For Edwin's heart was in too strange a coadition 
for him to eat, and Geraldine seemed as little inclined 
as he. Mr. Sullivan's fare was always of the simplest 
and most abstemious kind; and the lady canoneas only 
tasted the little delicate friandises^ to which she had 
been accustomed. 

Edwin endeavoured to converse, and make himself 
agreeable at his entertainer's board; but the under" 
taking seemed difficult. There seemed tp be few sub- 
jects which did not seem to lie under a sort of obscure, 
ill-defined taboo. 

If he spoke of the condition of Ireland, the priests 
exchanged furtive glances, and Lord Fermanagh looked 
uneasy. If he turned the conversation to England, not 
one of the party, except Lord Fermanagh himself, had 
ever been there, or seemed to know anything about 
England. The master of the house, too, appeared ta 
find the subject unpleasant, and Mr. Sullivan took 
such evldient paina.to divert the discourse whenever it 
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tended that way, that it was impossible (o pmimio it. 
Of books, of atntisemeBts, of what was going on in 
London, in 'the world of fashion, every one seemed 
ignorant or to be indifferent. They appeared a little 
better acquainted with proceedings at Paris, or St. 
Omer; but were evidently very cantions of entering 
upon snch topics. 

So, had it not been for the influence of that lovely 
face and form , with which he had fallen at once and 
irretrievBbly in love, Edwin would have found the 
dinner heavy enough. But in love he had fallen, sud-» 
denly, and at first sight; and La Bruyere — no mean 
authority — assures us such impressions are the deep- 
est, and the most ineffaceable. He affirms the fact, 
bat troubles himself not to explain it. 

Geraldine was like the Sophia in Rousseau's 
"Emilius." She had seen very little of mankind. In 
her solitude, she had worshipped an ideal — a sort of 
imaginary idol of her own creating; and now she at 
once saw all her girlish dreams realised in the charm- 
ing young man who was sitting beside her. 

They were already advanced so far, that general 
conversation was becoming irksome. Their voices fell, 
they spoke to each other in low tones, and every 
whispered sentence seemed to confirm (he strange 
sympathy which already existed between them. 

liord Fermanagh was too much abstracted to ob- 
serve what was going on. 

And now the storm became perfectly terrific. Such 
a tornado as this was not common even upon that 
tempest-beaten coast. But the tumult Avithout only 
made the peace within the more pleasing by contrast. 
The company spent the evening over a glowing turf 
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fire, in a lofty an<l very larpre saloon — or drawing- 
room; the company being sheltered and parted off from 
t1ii8 utter wilderness of an apartment, by an ample, 
old-ftishioncd, and time-fnded screen. 

Geraldine had diawn her embroidery-frame towards 
her, and sat in a smnll, low chair, by the side of the 
great fautniil^ in which her aunt was placed. Madame 
was pretending to be employed, in what the French of 
that day were so fond of, and what they called parfiler 
— literally, this being to pull gold embroi<lcry to 
pieces, and separate it into threads, to be worked up 
again. The old lady, however, was comfortably dosing. 

Father 0.*To<»Ic had been absent great part of the 
evening. At one time he was joined by Mr. Sullivan; 
at another by Lord Fermanagh: but after tea, they all 
three joined the circle by the fire; and whilst Edwin, 
seated close to the embroidery- frame, walclied the 
flowers growing under the fair fingers, and talked 
and .("ighed by turns, Father O'Toole, evidently 
now in excellent spirits, made all the fraia^ as the 
French say, of the conversation. 

He could talk in the most lively and agreeable 
manner upon many topics, in which Edwin and Geral- 
dine were both soon tempted to join: but Lord Fer- 
managh, though he hpoke rather more than he had 
done at dinner, was still thoughtful and prc-occupipdl ' 
and Mr. Sullivan's countenance betrayed very visible 
signs of restlessness and di.^satisfaction. 

When the party separated for the night, the noise 
of the storm was so loud that it was with difficulty 
thoy could hear each other speak. And as they went 
along the narrow vaulted passages, down which the 
wind was rushing with such violence, it was difficult 
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io keep home-made Irish candles alight. Edwin, how- 
ever, made his way to the room assigned to liim, — a 
large and dreary apartment. It was scantily furnished 
wilh a few worm-eaten chairs, covered with faded green 
velvet, and containing a bed, dark tis a funereal canopy, 
with curtains, once of green velvet, but now black 
with age. 

The bed stood in a gloomy recess ; but the tnrf fire 
burnt warm and cheerfully; and though the noise and 
howling of the tempest without broke upon his car, 
and the loud shrieking of the wind startled him at 
intervals, like some ominous voice of "supernatural 
wailing," yet the fair image of Geraldinc gave a charm 
to all. Her look — her smile! that sweet voice! those 
twin stars, her eyes! 

He sat by the fire till it was nearly extinguished, 
recalling every sweet look, every tone, every syllable 
that could excite imagination or minister to hope; 
whilst the voice of the tempest shrieked and roared in 
vain. At last he went to his gloomy bed, fell asleep, 
and dreamed of Elysium. 

He slept peacefully. Whilst she, her innocent head 
laid like a sleeping baby's upon her pillow, slumbered 
too, dreaming of happiness such as her fondest fancy 
had never yet pictured. 

For was he not walking upon the lonely sea-beach 
by her side, and telling her that he loved her? 



But, whilst these two rested peacefully, what wero 
the others about? 
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The liiree gentlemen were sitting ha a small remote 
chamber, secured from the observation of any ooe oC 
the household. The door was locked, and one single 
candle placed upon the table. And now Father O'Toole, 
taking the roll from out of an inner breast-pocket, ex- 
tended upon the table a paper covered over with names. 

^^The list is a good deal increased, you see, my 
lord,'* said he, with an air of satisfactioci, ^since I 
had last the pleasure of showing it to you. See here, 
and here, — ** pointing to one or two among the many 
signatures; "Giood men, and true." 

**I am surprised," replied Lord Fermanagh, bend- 
ing dowi^ to and examining the writing with a grave, 
almost sad, curiosity; "I own I am surprised. — En- 
terprises such as these belong to men harassed, disap- 
pointed, heartsick, like myself. These men — what 
have these men to complain of?" 

"Much — Everything. Every Irishman, let alone 
every Irish Catholic, has, surely, enough to complain 
of. Believe me, my lord — to be excluded from every 
avenue to honour — shut out from every path of dis- 
tinction, galls a noble spirit only the more — because, 
perhaps, as far as the bare con^niences of life are 
concerned, he may have nothing seriously to com- 
plain of. The soul, my lord, cannot be fed with the 
bread which perisheth — and when deprived of its 
nourishment — the maddening sense of such hunger 
becomes only the more intense because that of the body 
is satisfied." 

"But are we to throw a whole country into con- 
fusion — a country, by your own admission, fiourish- 
ing and improving — for the sake of gratifying the 
ambition of men — such as this one — imd this one 
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— and tbift one?" poin^g to the names; ^Su^ as 

— myself 1 I thought this enterprise was the revolt of 
men mined, perishing under the effects of nnjiisi and 
most tyrannical laws! To right them! Mr. O'TooIe, 

— not to send this (me, cnr that one, to lord it i^ the 
Castle, or flourish it in the Phoenix Park — was it^ 

'^No donbt, my lord, no doubt! The names I al- 
lude to — what are they in this multitude? One, three, 
five at the utmost; antid thousands of real suffj^rers — 
daily sufferers, hourly sufferers, through the grinding 
oppression of ages!" 

Mr. Sullivan sighed, took up the paper, glanced 
over it, laid h down, sighed again, and then said, 
^^But, the roemis — the means! Who can tolerate the 
means? It seems to me," he went on, with increasing 
warmth, *^as if a second -sight was for the moment 
granted to me — And what do I behold? Blood, blood, 
blood! Nothing but blood!" 

"And if it be so — and if you do?" cried Father 
O'Toole, impetuously, ^^was ever any great cause car- 
ried through without blood? Any great emancipation 
effected without blood? The altar of Liberty requires 
its victims — the goddess of Freedom exacts her sa- 
crifices. My blood, for one, shall be shed willingly 

— willingly before the sacred shrine. Shall yours be 
withheld, my lord?" 

"Mine — mine?" he repeated, somewhat mourn* 
fully. "Time was when it was generous and warm, 
and worthy to be offered in such a cause — Now, it 
is frosty and stagnant." 

"We will arouse it — We will warm- it!" cried the 
priest, with enthusiasm. "Oh, when the generous 
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bnnticr of freedom is waving over yonr head; when, 
sword in hand, yon are cutting yonr way through 
hosts of assembled miscreants, — paid defenders of an 
infamous tyranny! — Oh, when the exterminating brand 
of your God and your country is flashing before your 
eyes — will not your blood — the blood of your an- 
cestors — bound in transport through your heart! 
Rekindling in your veins all the extinguished life of 
energy you deplore?" 

The eye of Marcus Fitzroy — the old flashing eye 
of reckless enthusiasm, kindled at this wild rhapsody. 
Nature — his daring, vehement nature — returned for 
a moment in all her force. O'Toolc eyed the ardent 
countenance with exultation, and glanced triumphantly 
at Mr. Sullivan — who looked down, and said, 

"If it were our own blood only!" 

"To sanctify the sacrifice? Mhat! would you ab- 
sorb the honour, — like a selfisli, gi'eedy caitiff — all 
yourself? Would you, when yonr country calls, en- 
deavour to stifle the voice of multitudes starting from 
the crimson grave of victory to reply? Would you — ?" 

"I would rather listen to the still small voice 
within us — For God, wo are taught, was not in the 
mighty wind, nor the loud tempest." 

"You speak rhapsody, 0*Toole," said Lord Fer- 
managh. 

"And who would not — who but would not fire 
at the thought? Who but Sullivan there? — frosted 
with age, chilled with disappointment, his brain poffhi- 
lysed by doubt. A secret renegade from his Chirfirch, 
a secret traitor to the generous cause of his counti^y— 
who but he, would not kindle into glorious flam^«tit 
tlie mere thought?" 
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"I love my country," said Mr. Sullivan gently. 

"And your church — and your church?" 

"And my church," said he with a little hesitationi 
and the faint colour overspreading his pale cheek. 

O'TooIe eyed him, then turned away. He would 
not press him farther. It was no business of his, or 
those with wliom he acted, to drive men into an open 
profession of apostacy from their creed, either in po- 
litics or religion. Their force lay in the prestige of 
numbers. One open defaulter from the fold was a 
scandal, and a grievous loss. They were content with 
«xternal adherence when they could not gain the heart. 
Anything but open defection. 

He turned away, vexed and troubled for the mo- 
ment. Soon, however, he addressed Mr. Sullivan 
again, and holding out his hand, said, 

"Forgive me, brother; I am too hasty. I ought 
not to doubt your good Faith — but to honour your 
philanthropy — which I assure you I most truly and 
cordially do." 

Mr. Sullivan gave his hand coldly. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

llMitf U^pe , fl»t pooring from lier blemMl Wtrvt 
fl«r dKWft tn loreUer than the moon'* o«m K«nr; 
Till higher mounted strives in Tohi to cheer 
The weary hills. Impervious blacVning near. 

WORDSWORTH. 

When Edwin arose the next motning, the fary of 
the storm was far from having abated. 

As he looked out from the narrow window, deeply 
buried in the immense thickness of the wall, he thought 
he never had beheld so wild a scene. Huge masses 
of heavy black clonds, driven by the violence of the 
western wind, were hurrying across the sky. The 
vast waters of the Atlantic, lashed to fury by the 
storm, came tumbling in huge masses upon the shore, 
making the very rocks shake and echo again with their 
roar. The whole ocean scene was one field of white 
crested mountain waves, rising and falling, tossing and 
breaking, in the wildest confusion, whilst the wailing' 
shrieks of the wind, and the wild cries of sea birds 
as they soared aloft into the rack, or skimmed above 
the angry waves, added to the confusion of the scene 
before him. 

To stir from the castle upon such a day, it soon 
became evident, was impossible. The wind was so 
strong that neither man nor horse could stand it upon 
shore, far less boat live at sea. The party assembled, 
including Father O'Toole, were perforce kept tos^ether, 
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though the priest was evidently uader the greatest 
impatience to be gone. This upon the third day he 
effected) taking his departure in a driFifi^ rain which 
few men would have liked to have encountered; but 
Edwin was persuaded not only to wait for better weather, 
bat to prolong his stay for a few days, — the first 
opportunity which a pause in U;iis tempestuous weather 
allowed being made use ol to send for his portmaa- 
teau from Mrs. Grogaa's. 

Onee established with his portmanteau, yon will 
easily guess how it went with him. 

He loved, — he soon found reason to believe that 
it would not be in vain. He was a sort of outcast 
from his own ffmnly; here he was received and wel- 
comed into the bosom of another. 

It was all in the natural course of a young man's 
life. The woman he loved was of an age, a rank, an 
education, a position, suited to his own. He was free 
to choose — the undoubted heir of a large lortuae. 
Why should he not remain where he was? Pursue his 
good fortune and secure his happiness? There seemed 
not one, even, plausijl^le reason against the mea^uiie. 

He was so content with his new friends, — 90 jbIh 
sorbed with, and so h^py in his passion^ '^^ that he 
began to look with that indifference — which a young 
man is apt, under such circumstances, to feel — upon all 
which was going on elsewhere. He seldom turned 
his thoughts towards Bavenscliffe, for the subject was 
painful and irritating — neither did he observe that 
Mrs. Langford's letters had become rarer and briefer, 
so that many weeks had rolled away since he had heard 
from her at all. 

He was thinking of other things. Life was opening 
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to him with prospects of happiness snch as surpassed 
his brightest imaginations. He had at last declared 
the passion in words — which had long been mani- 
fest in every other way; and Geraldine, with downcast 
eyes and faltering voice, had referred liim to her father. 

And now it is after dinner, and Mr. Sullivan lias 
retired; and Edwin, colouring to the temples, has 
opened his heart to Lord Fermanagh, and asked per- 
mission to pay his addresses to his daughter. 

"I know I am as much her inferior in every quality 
that gives value to a human being," he said, "as I am 
in rank. But my family is proud of its antiquity, for 
our blood has been as yet untainted — Our house of 
unstained reputtition through eight successive centu- 
ries, during wliicli that estate which my father still 
holds, and which will descend to me as his eldest son 
and heir, has been held by Langfords. Ravensclifib 
is a secluded place, I own; there is not much society, 
nor, what the world calls gaiety, to be found there; 
but I am mistaken in the Lady Geraldine's disposition, 
if that bo necessary to her happiness. The property,'* 
he went on, a little surprised at Lord Fermanagh's 
nnbrokcn silence, "is of considerable extent, and has 
been so much improved by the good management 
through many generations, of a race not proverbial for 
extravagance — that it affords more than ample means 
to gratify the wishes even of a man fonder of expense 
than myself. Though, I believe, I must own to bein^ 
of a somewhat less philosophical turn than my an^ 
cestors — perhaps, I fancy, the first prodigal in my 
family." 

"ify estate," Lord Fermanagh began, now breaking 
silence, "is unlike yours. It has not been improved. 
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It has not increased in valnc under the good manngc- 
ment of successive general ions. It has crumbled to 
pieces under centuries of neglect, careless or oppres- 
sive misrule. It has been dismembered by treacherj^ 
and all the belter part- of it is gone to reward a traitor 
and a renegade. My falher, through the advantage 
taken by a younger brother of penal laws enacted in 
days of violence and barbarism, was an impoverished 
man. I am still poorer. — My daughter ought ta 
have been the heiress of that fine properly of whiciv 
your friend Mr. Grogan is the agent. That, too, has 
been lost, througli injustice and domestic viUany. Ed- 
win, the laws of this country are constructed to rear 
domestic traitors. The crop has not been large, in 
proportion to the culture employed; but this house 
has twice been shaken. This castle, this track of 
mountain and bog behind us, is all that remains to 
me of what was once a princely domain, and even that 
is deeply mortgaged. When I die, Gcraldine will bo 
a beggar. But our religion opens its arms to such — 
and there arc convents where young women of ancient 
family . . . ." 

"My lord, I have enough for both, — enough for 
all. My father is rich. lie has but two children be- 
sides myself. I have reason to believe that a consi- 
derable portion of money, beside the family eslatCy 
will be mine; for in spite of this temporary alienation, 
he loves me, — I know he loves me." 

"And well he may," said Lord Fermanagh, in a 
hollow tone. 

"Then you will allow me, — then I may claim to 
myself the honour, the unspeakable happiness of calling 
Gcraldine mine?" 
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^I cannot object I, Edwin — I have olwenredy 
and I confess with anxietj, that you were becoming 
dear — too dear. I am upon one subject weak as a 
child. I nerer can and never will cross a genuine 
attachment But will your father — Will Bandal 
Langford consent?" 

^'Whj should he not? Upon what earthly pretoice 
could he refuse his consent to an alliance, if^ieh not 
only will constitute my more than earthly happiness, 
but do^ me the highest honour? Besides, these are 
things upon ifiiiich I disclaim a father*s right to int^- 
fere. The happiness of a life should be at no disposal 
but a man's own .... But I am confident that my 
lather could not — would not. — It is impossible that 
he should .... He is neither weak, nor blind, nor 
capricious — He will be as proud of the honour done 
to his son, as he ought to be ... . He must be. To 
suppose otherwise would in me, who know him w^ 
be as unjust as irrational." 

"i knew him once", said Lord Fermanagh. "We 
met, and parted under painful circumstances — not as 
friends." 

"You knew him! — You have met him, my lord! 
When and where? Impossible!" 

"Not impossible. I was for a short period at one 
of your English Universities. He was there at the 
same time. -^ We were not good friends.*' 

"I am sorry, — I can conceive . . . ." 

"Your father was not an amiable man. I was a 
rash, and headstrong youth. We came into collision 
.... Perhaps he has not forgotten it" 

"So long ago! Oh ray lord! You do not suppose 
my father could bear resentment so long as that? He 
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18 stem; sometimes, perhaps, inclined to be unforgiving^ 
— but nothing Uke that, — nothing approaching to 
that.'* 

*^ Perhaps I mistake lum," said Lord Fermanagh, 
willing to be persuaded. His heart was already wrapped 
up hk this child of Eleanor Whamcliffe'ii; and the idea 
of a union with him through his daughter, and of that 
daughter's safe settlement in the world, was a sore 
temptation. 

*'I may do Randal Langford injustice," thought he. 
^Tears have made a changed man of me; why should 
they not of him?" 

"I probably do him injustice?" he repeated, aloud. 

"That I am sure you do," cried Edwin, warmly; 
^'Forgive me for saying so; but that I am sure 
you do!" 

• And in these fond persuasions, in this blind faith, 
these two talked themselves into security. 

Geraldine Fitzroy was allowed to accept of Edwin 
Langford, and already look upon him in the tender 
Hgfat of a husband. How love grows and strengthens 
under such circumstances I need not tell those happy 
ones who have lived through that Paradise. 

That bliss of Paradise before the fall, when a faith- 
ful passion arising between young hearts, united by 
close sympathy of character, is strengthened and 
endeared by the prospect of that tender union , that 
sacred tie which Heaven has consecrated in marriage. 



She was a lovely and loving creature, rich and rare 
in gilts of the inteUect and heart. Beared under the 
RavmscH/fe. lU ' 15 
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eye of her melancholy but most accomplished father, 
carefully taught by Mr. Sullivan, and instructed in all 
matters that more immediately concern female educa- 
tion by her aunt, who was quite equal to this part of 
the task. 

Geraldine was, indeed, a flower blooming in the 
wilderness, — the dearer to Edwin upon that account. 
Whilst her father and her aunt had watched her growth 
into womanhood with that mixture of admiration and 
sadness, with which we mark the. growing perfections 
of some being, to all appearance doomed to be the 
victim of adverse circumstances, and denied the ordi- 
nary advantages common to her years and position. 

The extreme poverty into which the family had 
sunk; her religion; the remote corner of Ireland where 
what remained of her father's property was situated, 
all conspired to forbid any reasonable hope of her 
establishment in the world. A convent, the cold me- 
lancholy cloister, was the only shelter the father could 
look forward to for his lovely, blooming, girl; evidently 
ill-suited, by temper or disposition, to find happiness 
in that routine of forms, to which the inhabitants of 
such seclusions are condemned. 

To Lord Fermanagh himself, — no longer a be- 
liever in the efficacy of such sacrifices, — a sceptic 
not only as regarded the Roman religion, but his faith 
in every mode of religion shaken, such a fate appeared 
one of unmitigated wretchedness, compensated by no 
consideration, save that of mere personal security and 
daily bread. 

Every day, as the charms of this lovely creature, 
•— the tenderness of her disposition, her cheerful 
temper, and innocent enjoyment of aoy little variety 
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or recreation which the retired situation of her father's 
castle allowed, displayed themselves; did his heart in 
secret the more bitterly revolt against the sacrifice. 
And, it was this feeling, perhaps, even more than the 
long list of wrongs, — treasured up, and handed down 
from generation to generation, — which exasperated 
him against the present order of things; and prepared 
him to become the victim of those crafty conspirators 
who were, by degrees, enclosing the kingdom in an 
invisible but most firmly constructed net of secret re- 
bellion. A net firmly compacted, woven together, — 
and widely extended, — that it seems almost a miracle 
that the plan, audacious as it was, should have been 
so effectually defeated. 

Father O'Toole was one of the most active emis- 
saries of the higher governing Committee of the United 
Irishmen, or Defenders, as they were at that time 
called. He was in direct communication with the 
powerful heads of that conspiracy, which was so art- 
fully constructed, that to betray beyond a certain ex- 
tent was impossible for any one who might turn Ap- 
prover. Each individual being acquainted only with 
the man by whom he was sworn, the ten men to whom 
as member of a body he belonged, and acting under 
the directions of a nameless sub-committee of which the 
individual to whom he had given his oath and his shil- 
ling was a member. Beyond that, all was darkness. 
The very sub-committee-man himself was acquainted 
with one member of the superior committee only, 
through whom he received his directions; and thus the 
conspiracy was constructed in so artful a manner, that 
no traitor to the cause could carry his information be- 
yond a given point, — at which point all communica- 
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tion upon alarm being given, was immediately broken 
off. The Goyemment thus finding themselves suddenly 
at fault, and a few insignificant individuals idone cap- 
tives in their hands. 

feather O'Toole, however, was one who communi- 
cated with the highest powers; the secret heads and 
movers of the conspiracy — and, it had long been his 
object to add the name of Lord Fermanagh to that of 
those few really influential personages , who formed the 
nucleus of the rebellion. 

O'Toole was a busy, crafty, ambitious, unprincipled 
man; a true Roman priest, in the worst acceptation of 
the word. One who, absolved from all domestic ties, 
found aliment for a craving appetite for excitement, 
and most hungry ambition, in the religious and poli- 
tical convulsion of all Europe in general, and more 
especially in those of his own country at the time. 

Of a family too obscure to hope to raise himself 
to influence and eminence in any other way, the pro- 
spect opened by the recent events in France, afforded 
scope for his boundless desire of personal aggrandise- 
ment and notoriety. To throw hjs country into con- 
fusion, — to ruin and d^troy by his rash impatience, 
all that harvest of progressive good which it is agreed, 
by the best authorities, was at that time taking place 
in Ireland, — cost this bad man nothing. To stir up 
all the evil passions of man, — to bathe the green 
peaceful fields of his country in blood, — to sever all 
ties, — abrogate every law, — make a general deva- 
station and clearance of all which the successive efforts 
of generations had erected, was to his unprincipled 
selfishness, not worth a thought. 

He clothed his designs in fine phrases. His mouth 
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-was filled with the animating words of lihertj, justice, 
and universal philanthropy. They had been used or 
misused upon the other side of the water, and he had 
learned their power. 

No demagogue but well understands it. Satan is 
never so dangerous as when disguised as an angel of 
light. Such words rouse all that is warm, loving, 
generous, enthusiastic, in the human heart; and to the 
praise of our race it must be granted that such noble 
influences, far exceed in power those of mere selfish 
personal considerations. 

Father O 'Toole knew this well; and used the magic 
words accordingly, — and also, like many other 
pseudo-patriots, he, in part, perhaps, deceived him- 
self, — half believed in his own enthusiastic feelings, 
— and was able to ignore the self-seeking, the mise- 
rable vanity and ambition, which lay at the root of all. 
He might, and perhaps did, impose upon himself. But 
he succeeded in imposing neither upon Lord Fer- 
managh, nor upon Mr. Sullivan. Both had received 
their lesson, and were no longer to be deceived. 

Mr. Sullivan, was the vn-etched servant of a church 
whose hollowness and falsehood he had detected, and 
he was little inclined td enter with ardour into schemes 
to establish the ascendency of a system which he be- 
lieved to be valueless. Besides he was a man, too, of 
extreme gentleness and humanity. Blood and violence 
he abhorred. His aspirations were for order and peace. 
He would willingly have waited with patience for the 
gradual development of a brighter day. He had not 
courage, or rather he was not rash enough, to do evil 
that good might come. He had no faith in the 
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power to advance happiness through wrong and 
violence. 

It was with extreme solicitude and much pain that 
with these sentiments he watched the effect prodaced 
by O'TooIe upon Lord Fermanagh. Never , never 
under all the bitter regrets he had endured for in- 
fluence misused and forfeited, had he reproached him- 
self so severely as he did now. Lord Fermanagh, | 
mistaken as his conduct had been , still loved him. 
But Lord Fermanagh consulted with him no more. 

Upon the great question now in agitation, whilst 
hesitating whether to join heart and hand in the great 
effort about to be made to change the system of so- 
ciety in his country — or whether to stand aside — | 
Lord Fermanagh held counsel with no one but him- 
self. 

Once or twice poor Sullivan had gently attempted 
to remonstrate, but he perceived that his words were 
scarcely attended to. If Lord Fermanagh listened, it 
was as a man listens to the dotage-talk of one he has 
long loved, and whom from domestic piety he will not 
wound by interrupting — nothing more. There was 
not the slightest remnant remaining of the deferential 
attention with which what he urged had once been 
attended to. 

The good old man sighed, and desisted. 

O'Toole urged his point pertinaciously, and haran- 
gued with the warm eloquence which seems the attri- 
bute of his countrymen. 

Lord Fermanagh was an unhappy and dissatisfied 
man, and he had been a sufferer every way from the 
institutions by which he found himself surrounded. 
His personal happiness had long been destroyed, and 
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society held out no public career to stimulate his am- 
bition or reward his exertion. Life stagnated; and 
stagnation is, of all the inflictions to which this weary 
being of ours is subject, the most .hateful and irrita- 
ting to a mind and temper such as his. The only thing 
left upon earth which Marcus loved or cared for was 
his daughter, and what a prospect did the present ar- 
rangements of society hold out for her. 

Wretched himself. Lord Fermanagh was the more 
ready to sympathise with wretchedness wheresoever he 
found it; and though the evidence given upon the 
State trials of this period — and even the admissions 
of the criminals themselves, would lead us to believe 
that Ireland was never at any time making so rapid a 
progress as just before the rebellion broke out — the 
philanthropical declamations of O 'Toole — his over- 
charged pictures of present misery, and future ruin 
worked a too certain effect. 

Lord Fermanagh disliked , it might not be too much 
to say despised, the priest. He easily detected the selfish 
ambition which lay shrouded under these patriotic decla- 
mations — and yet, strange contradiction! They seemed 
not the less to work their effect. He held light by the 
man, and yet gave almost implicit faith to his repre- 
sentations — and, blinded by this sophistry, cared not 
to examine what those things really were which he 
suffered to be imposed upon him under such fine 
names. Thousands and thousands of honest hearts 
were at that time thus abused and misled: thousands 
and thousands of honest hearts are thus deluded to 
this very day. 

But whilst Father O'Toole declaimed, and Lord 
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Fermanagh listened, and Mr. Sullivan alone in his 
little chamber shed tears of grief and regret, the tw€> 
you^g people, in the love-dream of present happiness^ 
and tasting all the joys which attend upon a well- 
placed and fervent attachment, were becoming more 
and' more attached to each other eveiy day. Every 
day adding strength to those pledges which they had 
given to fortune — - till all that could make life va- 
luable, — ay, life and reason itself, were become de- 
pendent upon the will of others. 

Ah those others ! what will they do, and what have 
they been doing? 
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CHAPTER XX. 

A pha&tasfh , in Which roof and wall 
, Shook — totter'd — awaon before his sight. 

WkUeDoe ofMyktmte. 

Thebb he, the tall spare man. His raven locks 
are now slightly silvering "mth gray — The furrows 
of his sallow cheek engraved hy passion and care still 
deeper; his stern brow, long darkened with the 
exercise of severe and imdisputed authority, is more 
lowering than ever, and so is the gloomy fire of his 
deep sunken eyes. 

He is hurrying with hasty strides and with impas- 
sioned gestures, through that path which leads to the 
blackest and obscurest depths of the woods of Bavens- 
cliffe. His face, always strongly marked by the lines 
ineffaceable of l^e passions which have once swept 
over it, though usually so sternly composed cmd calm, 
is now working and convulsed almost to agony. His 
fists are clenched, and his hands swing with a sort of 
violence at his side as vehemently he hastens on — 
flying — from what? 

From the agonies of his own heart. For he has 
a heart — oh yes I he has a heart — A cruel — cruel 
heart it may be; but if implacable and barbarous to 
otiiers^ it is l^e devouring vulture of Prometheus to 
himself. That vulture, his own fierce nature, is now 
rending and tearing as it were every fibre of that 
wretched heart, wrenching the whole fabric in pieces. 
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He had loved in his youth, passionately and vehe* 
mentlj loved, and his passion had met with the most 
cruel reverse; yet there was something in his love for 
Eleanor Whamcliffe, something in genial youth per- 
haps, that had softened in some degree his misery. 
But now he had loved again, and with a love passing 
the love of women; with an intense though hidden 
affection — the calm unchanging attachment of later 
years. Years most ungenial to the affections as his 
had been, — yet he had loved intensely, loved secretly, 
loved jealously, loved with that love which ever fear- 
fully borders upon hate. 

He had been cruelly wounded by the child he so 
loved; but what had tormented him beyond endurance, 
was the perpetual droppings of that woman's tongue | 
at his ear; who, despised and mistrusted as she migbt 
be, yet worked her way. He had, moreover, been 
rendered additionally wretched by the dislike which | 
he allowed himself to cherish towards the son whom 
he saw obtruded upon him in exchange for the idol 
of his affections; yet he could not altogether helpj 
feeling some respect for the qualities of his second i 
son; and, under the sense of his unwilling justice and 
involuntary injustice, he smarted perhaps more thaOi 
from all the rest. 

In this manner Randal Langford had been suffering { 
something very like actual torture for months, and all, 
this had brought him into a state of mind than which I 
hothing it seemed worse could be endured; but below 
the lowest depths there is a lower depth, and this the 
unhappy man was doomed to find. 

He had been ill, indeed, prepared to receive the 
letter which he had just opened, and of which, having 
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Tiolentlj torn in two as soon as read, he still held the 
fragments in his clenched hand. 

Edwin to Randal Langford. 

"My dear Father, — The time has come when 
I can no longer maintain the silence which seems, I 
scarcely know how, to have grown up hetween us. 
I can hold it no longer. — If I was hasty, rash, 
disobedient, forgive me, Sir. — If I saw things in. a 
mistaken light, forgive me also. — I desired to do 
right. I am young. It is difficult for one so inexpe- 
rienced to know what is right. But a change has 
taken place in my views of things, and now, at last, 
I begin to understand how hard it must go with a 
father who finds a son apparently in revolt against his 
views and opinions. 

"If I had understood tliis earlier, though in some 
things I might not have found it possible to think 
differently, I trust I should have expressed my dissent 
very differently. I, therefore, late as it is, come now 
to ask your pardon for whatever was amiss in what 
I did. 

"Forgive me. Father! 

"Long before this I would have written, only that 
partly, I feared to intrude into your presence even 
by letter, when I thought you so deeply offended, — 
partly, I was not till lately prepared to make those 
submissions which I believed were necessary to restore 
me to your affection. 

"I am ready to make them now, for my heart is 
altogether softened and changed. 

"These are the fii'st fruits of influences most sweet 
and blessed, to which I look for the guidance of my 
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.future life. In short — for I am allowing the subject 
to run away with me, — I think you wUl not be 
surprised to hear that the common fate of men of my 
age has been mine, and that the heart: has spoken 
and made its selection. I have fallen de^pfy and 
irrecoverably in love, and I now lay the state of my 
heart before you, entreating you to add your blessing 
to that which I feel must prove mine, — in time and 
through eternity! 

"The youipg lady who has honoured me by- 
bestowing upon me — unworthy — ber heart, is, in 
every respect, worthy to call you father. She is 
beautiful; but what is that? She is good, accom-' 
plished, talented, and possessed of a sweetness of 
temper, a natural gaiety of disposition — looks, tones, 
and words, that will indeed illuminate the walls of 
dear Bavensclifie. 

"Her position in Kfe is superior to our own, — iher 
family being noble, and of at least equal antiquity. 
In worldly wealth alone she is wanting. She is, to 
be brief, the daughter of an Irish nobleman, whose 
ancestral fortunes have been ruined under the execrable 
provisions of the now repealed penal laws. 

Greraldine, in short, is a Fitzroy. The only child 
of Marcus Lord Fermanagh, of Castle — , in the 
county of Kerry ..." 



He went no further. The paper was torn in 
pieces, — and Randal Langford, rpsbing from the 
Jiouse like one seized 'with a sudden paroxysm of 
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madness, plunged into the tliiekest portion of the 
woods. 

He was, indeed, in a state of feeling which defies 
description. 

With what intense, what exquisite pleasure had his 
heart leapt up when first his eye caught the super-- 
scription of the letter — his son's well-known handt 
With what feelings had he snatched it up, — torn it 
open, — read the few first lines! — His heart abso- 
lutely overflowing with the tide of affections, unhappily 
too seldom indulged. Nay, a tear, a warm, honest 
tear of joy and joyfulness had moistened his eye. All 
the father was yearning within him to the returning 
prodigal! 

He had read on — still kindly, sympathisingly^ 
rejoicings in spite of all that had passed, in the litde 
history of a young man's heart, — as a father rejoices 
with the old natural, patriarchal joy over the pro- 
spect of a fresh generation springing up to continue 
his race. 

Yes, he had read on. 

But had' the withering curse of Heaven fallen upon 
his heart and blasted him at once, he could not have 
appeared more utterly turned to stone than when he 
came to the fatal conclusion. One appeal was cast 
by his dark eye to Heaven. It was the sentiment of 
Orestes, — 

'•'' Graces aux dieax ! moo malheur passe mon esp^raace.'* 

But that first, momentary feeling of self-pity, yielded 
to a paroxysm of fury. Again! — and again! — and 
again! Ever crossing his path of life. The destroyer 
of every blessing he possessed! 
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First wounding him in his youthful honour, — 
then in his first, fond, youthful love, — and now la 
his son — his only — his darling — his worshipped 
child! — The son of his love — the son of £leaaor 
Wharncliffe, robbing him of that! Should he have 
that? — Should he rob him of that, too? Oh, 
misery! misery! misery! Oh, rage! rage! rage! and 
despair! 

So he rushed into the depths of that dark, lonely 
wood, and there he £ept striding up and down almost 
frantic with the agonies of his fury and despair. 

And thus he passed, I know not how many hours, 
hating himself, his son, Marcus, every one — detest- 
ing the very light of day. 

The sun had long set, and a cloudy twilight had 
settled over the scene before he returned an4 re - en- 
tered the house, and hurrying to his study, locked 
himself in, and wrote thus: 

Randal Langford to Edwin. 

"Your letter I have received. Your submission 
would have given me unfeigned pleasure, — would 
have been gladly hailed by me, and our mutual good 
understanding restored ... but wretched, miserable 
boy ! What have you done ? 

"Do you know that the man whose daughter you 
ask me to accept, as mine — is my most hated, my 
most detested — enemy. Justly detested, and with 
reason hated more than death? 

"Do you know, that this was the man who, just 
as I was crossing the threshold of life, struck me 
down with a blow, and ruined my prospects for ever? 
— That this was the man who broke into the sane- 
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toaiy of my dearest affections, and rifled me of mj 
only — only treasure? Ask him, if you will, about 
Eleanor Whamcliffe, — Halloo the name, — the ever- 
blessed name,^ in his ear — and see! Judge for your* 
self!" 

And here he threw away his pen, and started up, 
and the long - repressed tears burst forth in torrents, 
and he covered his face with both hands, and groaned. 
— It would have melted a heart of stone to hear. 
Then he sat down and wrote again. 

"Yes, she died — I tell you he killed her! — We 
were happier than heaven itself, and he broke in — 
and came and killed her, — and I cursed him on that 
day, — and I took a fearful oath, and may God so 
deal with me as I keep it — that never, never, never, 
would I forgive — and that sooner or later I would 
have my revenge! 

"Sooner or later in life I knew we must meet, for 
onr lives were fated to each other — and I should 
have my revenge. The time is come — met again we 
have. And how! 

"Is he to rob me of my son? — Eleanor Wham- 
cliffe's child! Judge for yourself. Shall his penny- 
less child come between me and my child, and rob me 
of my son, — my name, — my estate? May the great 
God of heaven forbid! Never! — never! She! at my 
hearth, — the child of Marcus Fitzroy sitting at Ran- 
dal Langford's hearth? — The earth would open and 
swallow up the monstrous pollution ! 

"I rave! — I feel that I rave! — I will write no 
more — I write nonsense, — I cannot even read what 
I have ¥mtten. I will add only this, — come home, 
Edwin, instantly, — come home! 
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"Came without one moment's delay. As 70a love 
your father's blessing, as you dread his curse! Break 
off, without the hesitation of a second, this monstrotis, 
this unnatural engagement. Eiiigagement! — My head 
turns round. You can have formed no such engage- 
ment without consulting me. Even your new world 
principles, could not lead to such defiance pf a parent 
as this! 

"Return! — return without a moment's hesitation 
or delay. Your father's heart is open to you,* — 
still warms to you, — still yearns to you, and his 
home, and his everything are yours more than his 
own, Edwin." 

The letter was written, or rather scrawled impe- 
tuously; the post was just going out, it was sealed and 
sent, and then, and not till then Randal Langford felt 
better. 

He had unloaded his heart. Otice more in his life 
he had yielded to spontaneous feeling. He felt relieved 
and better. 

That this monstrous marriage should ever take 
place, was not within the range of possibilities. He 
had not the slightest fear upon that head. That any- 
thing so unexampled, so monstrous, as that his blood, 
and that of Marcus Fitzroy should mingle was not 
within credibility. He had written with all the pas- 
sion which he felt, and it seemed to him that the sense 
of wrongs — so intensely resented — would be com- 
municated to his son; that Edwin would sympathise in 
his father's injuries; and that the idea of an alliance 
by marriage with Marcus Fitzroy would become as 
hateful and abominable to the young man — as it was 
to his father. 
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Conyinced of this, be b^aa, so soon as Ibe letter 
had been dispatdied, to breatbe and graduallj to re«- 
cover bia tranquillity. Not one word of the anbject 
did he breathe to anj one, though each of the family 
perceived that some terrible agitation had been goiie 
through. The traces of its violence w^re still visible 
upon his pale and exhausted countenance. 

Mrs. Langford eyed him with curiosity, Priest with 
suspicion, Emma, with interest and anxiety. Not one 
of them howev^ dared to hazard a question, or even 
make the slightest allusion to the subject of their 
thoughts, and in a few days the matter died away, 
and things apparently resumed their usual course. But 
it waa only apparently, for Bandal Langford having 
entered into this explanation with his son, and the 
wall of separation which had kept ^lem asunder so 
long, being broken down, passed the time in secret 
but almost pleasurable impatience, anxiously watching 
for his re -appearance; or at least for the letter which 
would announce his speedy return. This he expected, 
indeed, for many long days before the state of public 
communication, either by post or by public convey- 
ances, would have admitted of it. 



Happily unconscious of the storm which was brew- 
ing over his head, Edwin pursued his happy court- 
ship. In the meanwhile a mysterious sort of discom- 
fort and uneasiness seemed to pervade the household, 
and more especially the master of the family. The very 
air itself seemed pregnant with some of those porten- 
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tons but obscure rumours which usually precede any 
great event. Lord Fermanagh and Mr. Sullivan were 
now often absent, and no one knew whither they went 
or for what purpose. But whatever their errand, they 
were sure both to return with troubled countenances^ 
and brows charged with additional gloom and anxiety. 
Poor Mr. Sullivan in particular seemed quite breaking 
down under the pressure of mental suffering. This 
went on for a week or two. At last, one day after 
dinner, sitting tSte-a-tSte^ Lord Fermanagh began, — 

"Edwin — I have something to talk over with 
you. — Have you heard from your father?" 

"No, my Lord. It was impossible. The delays 
of the post are so great. — I could not receive an 
answer to my letter before a week, at least." 

"And that answer — ?" 

"Will be all I can wish. I have not the slightest 
doubt of it." 

"You think so? — Be it so," was the reply, cuid 
in an absent manner, as if the thoughts of the speaker 
were travelling elsewhere. 

By-and-by, he resumed the conversation thus — 

"It is particularly unfortunate — unfortunate in the 
highest degree that at this precise juncture, afiairs of 
supreme importance should call me away from home. 
And — and — the state of the country — what we 
may expect — what we must expect — render it most 
particularly improper — unadvisable — that two help- 
less women, and one so young and so beautiful, should 
be left unprotected during my absence." 

"Not altogether unprotected, I trust. Sir; for you 
will not banish me, I hope. It was a sort of under- 
stood engagement between us — wajs it not? That I 
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should never leave this castle till I left it accom- 
panied." 

^^Yes, Edwin, and so long as I was ahle to stay 
here, there was not the least objection upon my part 
to the fulfilling of this condition. But, there would 
be in the eye of the world, I believe, a sort of con- 
ventional impropriety in your remaining here, when I 
was absent, — and yet it is precisely upon that ac- 
count — It is vexatious " he added with a 

look of perplexity. 

"The eye of the world," said Edwin, "penetrating 
as it is, can hardly I think reach here. — But let it, 
and so be the means of obtaining for me a favour 
which will solve all difficulties. Give me your daugh- 
ter before you leave us, Lord Fermanagh. I wish to 
pry into no secrets, but it is impossible for the most 
cursory observer not to perceive the tokens of a co- 
ming storm. Whence it is to arise, whether from 
north, south, east, or west — whether there is to be 
an internal convulsion, or a foreign invasion — or 
perhaps both — of course, I have no means of know- 
ing — but, that troubled times for Ireland are at band, 
I feel certain. You, my Lord, are about to leave us 

— when and how to return? Events may occur. We 
know not what. Perhaps my evil forebodings are only 
the result of a lover's impatience to secure his happi- 
ness. But I don't know, — I have strong forebodings 

— irresistible forebodings. And therefore I beseech 
you, my lord, by all that is most dear to you, for this 
once to waive ceremony and break through etiquette. 

— Give me the hand of your daughter before you 
leave us? Give me a legitimate right to protect Ge- 
raldine, and accompany her wherever it may be ne-. 

16* 
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ceesary for her to go — should what I anticipate 
prove true? Exceptional times demand exceptional 
proceedings — make an exception in my favour, Lord 
Fermanflgb?" 

Thus he went on pleading, as people very much 
in oamest are apt to do, heaping sentence upon sen- 
tence, and argument upon argument, neither acquiesced 
in nor disputed, to the silent listener. He stopped, 
but Lord Fermanagh still did not speak, and it was 
some time before he broke silence by saying, 

"I wish you had heard from your father." 

"I wish I had; but it is impossible. I have cal- 
culated the time. It is impossible that a letter should 
reach me before Friday week — jmd you say, my 
lord, that you must leave us on Monday next?" 

"At latest." 

"Will not what I have urged have weight? In the 
most quiet times, how do events rush in between men 
and happiness delayed. — It is a fearful risk in the 
best of .days 9 — hut in these! — Let me beseech you 
to give me my Geraldine?" 

He looked so earnest, so like bis mother, as he 
pleaded! 

Lord Fermanagh was, indeed, upon a little r^^c 
tion, very much inclined to yield. He knew, far bet- 
ter th«m Edwin, the fearful convulsion that was im- 
pending, and the violence of the contention, which 
must rend the island in pieces, and render for some 
time a scene of disorder and confusion. And, alaal 
he was well aware that those days of chivalry and 
honour were gone by, when the fairest of Ireland's 
maidens, bearing gems rich and rare, and a purse of 
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gold in her hand, could walk uninjured from one end 
of her country to ^e other. 

It was impossible to know to what extent eril 
might be carried; but that the most Tiolent excesses 
would be committed by a barbarous peasantry, lashed 
into fury, upon the one side, and a brutal soldiery 
upon the other, could not be doubted. For they were 
rude and rough times in which he lived. He wa9 
awiu*e, also, that his place as one of the leaders in the 
conspiracy, must take him frequently from home, and 
that his liberty and life would be continually in jeo« 
pardy. 

These were, indeed, times of exception, as Edwin 
had argued; times when reality must take place of th^ 
conventional, and delicacy be sacrificed to se<^urity. 
The only thing which still made Lord Fermanagh he- 
sitate was the secret relation in which he stood to 
Kandal Langford. He could not but feel many doubts 
as to the manner in which his old adversary would 
receive his overtures for a reconciKation, or be in-^ 
clined to accept his alliance. Pride, delicacy * — <M 
feelings still not utterly obliterated ^^ ail seemed to 
conspire to render it necessary that no further step 
should be taken until the expected letter arrived. Tet, 
depart he must. And when? — if ever, to return? 
And his daughter — How could thus he leave her 
Under the almost sole guardianship of a young man of 
Edwin *s age, without the sanction of that tie whidi 
would afford her security and protection in the worst 
event? 

£dwin saw his hesitation and urged his suit with 
fresh vigour. It was natural that he should earnestly 
desire to secure his own happiness and the power of 
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protecting her he loved, and he was entirely ignorant 
of the state of the case as regarded his father and 
Lord Fermanagh. And for himself he feared nothing. 
He felt certain that his father's sense of justice would 
sooner or later effect all he wished; and he trusted not 
a little to the influences his sweet Geraldine would 
exercise when once presented at BavenscMe, in soften- 
ing his father's heart and obtaining pardon for both. 

So he did not scruple to make the most positive 
assurances to Lord Fermanagh upon the subject, and 
after an hour's disoussion his point was carried. 

Lord Fermanagh resolved to wait as long as pos* 
sible for the chance of a letter from England, but in 
case none arrived he was prevailed upon to fix an early 
hour upon Monday morning, — the very day he was to 
leave home — for the celebration of the marriage. 

The ceremony was to be performed in the chapel 
of the castle, in the most private manner possible, and 
according to the forms of the two religions. Mr. Sulli- 
van was to officiate in the Roman Catholic ceremony; 
and, it was agreed that a Mr. Johnson, who held a 
living upon the old Vemor estate, and with whom, on 
that account, all parties were well acquainted, should 
be requested to ride over to the castle upon Sunday 
evening, and be ready to perform his part early upon 
the following day. 

''There will not be much time for preparation, dear 
child," said Madame, "but never mind that. I, for 
one — am quite of dear Edwin's opinion. He must 
stay with us, — for what are two forlorn women to 
do by themselves in such a place as this, — and ru- 
mours of the French being expected to land every day. 
There is no knowing what may happen — but, with 
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43ear Edwin, we shall be quite safe, — He can cany 
I OS both off, you know, in case of danger — and take 
I the whole anthoritj upon himself ^ . . . and , in short, 
dear child — don't now look so down-hearted — Mon- 
day will be a white day in your life, depend upon it." 
"Don't, my darling love," said Edwin, who entered 
at the conclusion of this speech and sat down by her. 
"Don't look so scared and down-hearted, as your good 
aunt says. Is there anything so very awful in belong- 
ing to me? — Anything so very terrible, Geraldine, in 
having me for your protector? . . ." ♦ 

^'Oh, don't talk so, Edwin," she said, looking at 
him with that smile of hers, so full of tnith and affec- 
tion that he was ready to worship her for it. "You 
I know — you know, too well, perhaps — it is not that. 
I But my heart is heavy, I don't know why. It will be 
; heavy. I cannot look forwards with comfort. There 
, seems a black, black veil — falling. I don't know. 
I Perhaps it is that I cannot believe in this sorrowful 
world, that there can be such happiness in store for 
me. " 
j "Why not, my angel creature? When there is no 
such other as yourself upon earth? — Why should not 
j our happiness be unparalleled because you are without 
I paraUel?" 

She smiled again, and looked up full in his eyes. 
She had a way of suddenly lifting her eyes, and there 
came what was like a flash of light from soul to soul; 
and then she would drop them again, and so she did 
now, and said, — 

"When I see so many, many poor creatures upon 
this earth miserable — when I see so few that taste 
what I should call real happiness — what have I done. 
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ot what am I, that mj portion should be so great? I 
cannot help asking myself this, Edwin/' 

"Alas! my love — I wish that the. only peril to 
your full content lay in its being a rare occurrence in 
this world. I fear, my darling, there may be many 
and many bitter drops mingled in your cup before 
long, my sweet Geraldine; but do not let us anticipate. 
Three more days and no power on earth can separate 
us. The angel of death alone can part us then, and I 
do not think even he will part us. Something tells me 
we shall go together, my love, when go we must — 
but that,*' said he, rallying his spirits, affected by her 
sadness, "is, 1 trust, pretty nearly three-score years 
from us both yet." 

"Must my father positively go on Monday? And 
what is he going for? He never used to take a jour- 
ney without letting us know where and why. — Is he 
i^oing to be away a long time? And what is he going 
or?" 

"Do not repeat the question, my pretty one, or 
you will get answered as the Kate of Kates onoe was." 

"How was that? Ah I I remmnber. It is in 'Henry 
the Fourth.' Oh, Edwin! what do you mean by that 
allusion?" 

"I ought not to have made it; forget that I did. 
Only, dearest Geraldine, at least recollect it so far, as 
not to question one who can hide nothing from yoa, 
and yet has no right to speak. Your father will teU 
you all you ought to know." 

"I will not ask you, Edwin. I would not do the 
slightest thing in the world to vex or displease you. 
Oh, Edwin! do not love me the less because I have 
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*no cunning to be strange,' as poor Juliet says, — I 
really have not." 

And true it ,was, for she was truth and artlessness 
itself. She loved him with her whole girl's heart, most 
tenderly, most extremely, and she had not the gift to 
hide it. He well deserved this sincerity — So far at 
least; but the trial had yet to come. In the meantime 
he bad the sweet assurance, that if she was necessary 
to his happiness, he, at least, was as essential to hers. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Erer drifting, drifting, drifting, 

On tlie stiifting 
Currenta of the restless heart. 

LONGFELLOW. 

The three days passed away; no letter from Eng- 
land arrived, to mar the fond hope with which Edwin 
looked forward to the succeeding morning, — for it 
was now Sunday night, and, about six o'clock. The 
preparations for the wedding had been few. A little 
brushing out of the chapel. A white dress prepared, 
and a long white veil sought out from the stores of 
the Chanoinesse, was nearly all. 

The lovers spent their time as happy, confiding 
lovers do, in unmixed felicity. Lord Fermanagh, much 
as his mind was troubled by the aspect of the events 
in agitation, found comfort upon the idea, that come 
what would, happen what might to him, his daughter's 
fate was secured. 

He had arranged with Edwin that, under present 
circumstances, the best way would be, as soon after 
his own departure as affairs could be put in order, 
for himself and the two ladies to cross over to Eng- 
land, and there remain till the storm should have blown 
over. Edwin had resolved, immediately upon receiving 
his father's letter, to write and ask leave to bring his 
young wife to Bavensdiffe. A request which, in the 
present sanguine state of his *mind, he had not the 
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slightest doubt would be acceded to. He felt sure 
that his father would rejoice, as all fathers naturally 
do, in his eldest son and heir having made a suitable 
marriage; and Geraldine once seen was certain to ap- 
prove herself to his affections. 

So, in a very happy frame of mind, after dinner 
on Sunday — it might be about six o'clock in the 
evening, — Greraldine having gone up-stairs with her 
aunt to complete some little arrangements, Lord Fer- 
managh being closeted with Mr. O 'Toole, Mr. Sullivan 
sitting in the dining-room conversing with Mr. John- 
son, 'who had just arrived, and he himself having no- 
thing particular to do, Edwin sallied forth to take a 
stroll among the mountains. Without any particular 
reason for doing so, he chose the road by which the 
post-hoy, when there were any letters to bring, usually 
arrived- 

The post-boy was an itinerant and somewhat irre- 
gular conveyer of the letters, he usually not setting 
forth from his station at the nearest town where the 
mail passed — the said town being about fourteen 
miles distant — until a sufficient number of letters 
had accumulated to make it worth his while to com- 
mence his journey. This method of proceeding accounts 
for the great irregularity in the delivery of letters at 
Lord Fermanagh's castle. 

The happy lover went slowly along, musing upon 
those pleasant prospects which fill a young man's brain 
upon such occasions, but, most of all, thinking of dear 
Ravensclifie and his father. That father so truly loved, 
that home round which such strong affections clung, 
and where — for imagination travels fast at such times 
— he saw himself living with his Geraldine, busied in 
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diffusing good among thoBt around bifn, aided In every 
effort by her activity and kindness, and more than re- 
warded by her sweet companionship. He even began 
to hear the voices of little children round his hearth. 

It was a sweet dream, and he indulged it, and went 
Wandering on further than he was aware throtrgh a 
solitary glen between the high barren mountains among* 
which the road from Cahir ran; and down which a 
Uttle mountain ^ream coursed away, sporting and 
gargling. The evening was soft and still, everything 
profoundly quiet, except now and then the cry of a 
lamb upon some distant pasture; or the scream of the 
sea-es^le as he soared in the air. 

Suddenly he heard tlie sound of a horse trot^g 
along the distant road, and looking up, saw it was the 
post-boy. A slight terror, a very s^ght one, ran 
through his frame. He was so secure. Yet he coold 
not help wishing there might be no letter, -^ wfehing 
to-morrow were over, and the deed irrevocably done, 
before he should hear from his father — He could not 
help wishing that. 

"Any letters for the Castk?*' 

"Yes, Sir, two.'* 

"Either of them for me?" 

"Ye», Sir, one." 

"Give it me, and say nothing about it. Take the 
other on." 

It was the inspiration of the moment, fii^r he never 
intended concealment, or, indeed, imagined it could be 
necessary; so entirely did he con^de in bis father's . 
affection and equity. And yet, naturally enough, his 
hand shook as he received the letter, and saw it di* 
rected in the large bold characters of his fatber*8 
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and more acrawUQg, than was usual. He turned it 
two or three tunes round before he ventured to open 
it, and every time he looked at it his courage seemed 
to fail. His heart began to tremble and flutter. He 
sat dowa upon a stone, still holding the let^erniv his 
hand, Bcanning the direction — endeavouring to cat(^ 
a word here and there through the somewhat trans^ 
parent paper. 

At last he broke the seal. He read it through 
at oace , trembling in every limb as he pro^ 
ceeded; now burning with fever, now pale as death. 
Then he rose up, cast a look of despairing anguish 
round', and hurried along the road which led away 
from C^tle — ^, far, far away. 

Would that he could hide himself for ever! What 
should be do? — What should he do? 

Second thoughts are best, say some; second thoughts 
are worst, say others. First thoughts are impulses]; 
second thoughts consideration: which will prove the 
best depends upon the character of the man. 

In some cases, it is hard for the most weU-inten* 
tioned to say what is really best. Cruel uncertainty! 
Edwin's first impulse was to hurry away-, to forsake 
her be loved; to obey at once the fiery injunctions of 
his father; to yield without resistance to a hatred so 
unmeasured. It seemed as if no good, no happiness, 
nothing but never-ending alienation and strife could 
arise from a union so incongruous. It could not, it 
must not be. 

But, as he hurried on, the first violence of passion 
and despair began to abate, and the restless impulse 
to break every bond, and cast away all that was dear 
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on earth as a sacrifice to his father's resentment, to 
give way. He was forced to pause for breath. Ho 
sat down, had time to think, and then the reverse of 
the picture presented itself. 

He saw her so loving, so devoted; whose heart he 
had won by his tenderness and his attentions, deserted. 
He thought of her forlorn and desolate situation; of 
her trusting father, her confiding self; of the morrow, 
upon which he was to complete that union which pro-; 
mised so much happiness for them all. And then he! 
felt that it was impossible to go back — impossible!; 
Honour, tenderness, generosity, alike forbade. For he 
did not forget in that supreme moment that he was 
rich and she was poor, he powerful and she helpless 
— that all he had to dare was a father's unjust dis- 
pleasure, but that she lost everything at once in him.: 

The comfort he received from this view of things, 
as his blood began to cool, and the impression received I 
from his father's letter to weaken, was great, as was 
the happiness with which he persuaded himself that 
he had gone too far to retreat honourably, and thai 
there was no course left for him but to proceed. But 
then another, and a more difficult question arose. 
Ought he not, at all events, to show this letter to Lord 
Fermanagh, and allow him, at least, the opportunity 
of deciding for himself? 

But that he knew would be virtually to abandon 
the matter altogether. He felt assured, that couched 
in such terms as was the letter, no man — Lord Fer- 
managh, least of all — would allow the marriage to 
proceed. 

The very circumstance which justified to himself 
the resolution he had taken, namely, that of the in- 
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equality of fortune, would forbid any man of spirit 
from suffering his daughter to accept a hand offered 
under such circumstances. 

His hesitations were long and painful; but they 
ended in a resolution altogether to suppress the letter. 
How much of good intention — how much of love — ^ 
how much of honourable sense of the engagements he, 
had formed, entered into this resolution, you know. 
But yet, deception is deception, however coloured — 
To disguise truth even in the least degree is a sort of 
impiety, from which the soul revolts, and of which it 
almost inevitably finds reason to repent. Unhappy is 
the man thus reduced, to choose between two roads, 
almost equally to be rejected. Each leading he knows 
not whither, but each seeming too surely to lead 
to evil. 

Whether Edwin was wrong or right, decide for 
yourselves. He intended rightly; he would not willingly 
have done wrong, for the universe; but how far our 
passions mislead us is the question. Did his love mis- 
lead him? 

*'Why do you look so pale, my Edwin? what has 
happened?" asked Geraldine anxiously, as after an 
absence of more than two hours ) he at last returned 
home. "Where have you been all this time? I thought 
you had lost yourself. Nay, but what has happened, 
lor your hair is all in disorder — almost standing on 
end. If you had seen your wraith, you could scarcely 
look more scared?" 

"Not if I had met my evil genius?" said he, at* 
tempting to smile; but he made a poor affair of it. 
"What o'clock is it?" 

"Nearly nine." 
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^^And what tiine are we to meet in die chapel to^ 



morrow?" 

"At eight, precisely;" put in Mr. Sulliyan. 

"Eleven hours only!" said he. 

And he took a seat bj Greraldine, where she was 
making tea. 

"Eleven hours only!" he kept repeating to him- 
self, in an absent manner; "they will soon be over.'* 

In spite of the resolution he had taken, be felt as 
if something must arise to snatch her from him yet. 



But the houcs passed on with that sort of cahn, 
uninterrupted tenor, in one direction, which, with a 
certain superstition, we think we observe when some- 
thing is destined, or is not to be. From this det^- 
mined course of circumstances, in one direction, it is 
almost impossible to avoid drawing an augury as to 
the future! But, alas! that future. How dark — how 
unintelligible it ever remains! 

Some unexpected blow from some totally unthought 
of quarter, falls suddenly in the midst of the. apparent 
calm, and the whole system of things ai^nd us is 
shattered to atoms in an instant. 

The morning so anxiously expected dawned, how- 
ever, at last; it was blustering, and cold, and weep- 
ing. The wind howled mournfully round the towers 
of the castle; the waves of the Atlantic hoarsely echoing 
upon the shore. Geraldine stood ready to go down 
to the chapel, looking pale and agitated; and ah, how 
beautiful! Her good aunt, happy and excited, strove 
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to cheer and encourage her with more, if possible, 
than a mother's kindness. 

Lord Fermanagh was grave and melancholy. The 
aspect of the morning reminded him all too well of an- 
other morning — the cold, blustering, weeping morn- 
ing, when the treasure of his heart was given to an- 
other, and the sun of his life went out. And now, 
upon this morning, his sole other treasure, his loved 
and lovely daughter was to be given away also. True, 
in marriage with one most valued, and only too dear; 
but this day is always a sore passage in the father's 
life — the day when he bestows away the child he 
loves, and can no longer consider her as his single 
possession. 

Most men, I believe, feel much at this moment; 
but Lord Fermanagh had additional causes for de- 
pression. He was about to contract an alliance with 
the son of the man between whom and himself there 
existed the most fearful causes of enmity. And in 
«pite of all Edwin's assurances, and his own reason- 
ings, there were but too many moments when he 
doubted whether he was doing either wisely or well. 
Certainly, nothing but the peculiar circumstances in 
which he stood, would have tempted him to yield to 
Edwin's tkgency; but, in truth, so much evil threatened 
in either alternative, that it was hard to know upon 
which side the balance inclined. Then the thought of 
the approaching parting added its weight to the burden 
on his heart. 

He was about to leave his home and the child he 

loved, to go forth upon a desperate mission, as to the 

result of which he saw little to hope and everything to 

fear; and even the righteousness of which he held in 

Rttvenscliffe, II. 17 
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doubt. As a man of sense, he was little satisfied with 
the policy of the measures adopted. As a inan of nice 
conscience and honour, he could Scarcely admit them 
to be justifiable. As a man of humanity, he shud> 
dered. Strange visions perplexed his mind, of useless 
bloody contests, ending in dishonourable defeat and 
death, and the imposition of a still heavier yoke than 
that his friends were striving to shake ofi*. The mi- 
series of civil contention, the violences, the disorders 
the crimes incident to rebellion; the dissolution of all 
the ties which hold social and moral life together, 
were ever present to his thoughts. 

Lord Fermanagh was no longer the fiery, nn think «- 
ing Marcus; the discipline of life had, indeed, sobered 
him; but it had done, alas! far more. Misdirected as 
he had been, under the influence of corrupt principles 
of religion; and, utterly forsaken, as he had found him- 
self, when, these shackles having been cast off", prin- 
ciples still more perverted hid succeeded, the events 
which ishould have resulted in moral chastisement and 
improvement produced only a kind of universal dislo- 
cation of faith and' principle. The spirit was broken 
rather than purified. 

As for Edwin, the fearful denunciations of his 
father's letter were ringing in his ears: his father*s 
threatened curse, like some dark cloud impending in 
the distance: a cheerless, Uncertain, dangerous future 
hanging over him, and the object of passion! — But 
then she was his own! Nothing but death could part 
them now! 

Rapture and agony! 

He had passed the night in the most harassing 
alternations of feeling, and he rose in the morning 
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looking 80 pale and haggard, that as he saw his face 
reflected in the glass, he absolutely started. Was that 
the face of a bridegroom? Or was it not his wraith 
that he saw? as Geraldine had said last night, the 
prognostication of early death. He strove to shake off 
his dejection, dressed himself with much care, and as 
the loud castle-clock rang the quarter to eight, hurried 
down to the chapel to meet his bride. 

There was no one there but the two clergymen. 
Mr. Sullivan was sitting upon a side bench reading 
his breviary, and Mr. Johnson was pacing up and 
down the side-aisle. No one seemed to observe the 
death -like face of the young man, as he leaned over 
the rail before the little altar, and suffered his eyes 
listlessly to wander over the flowers and candlesticks 
with which it was adorned, the effect of all enhanced 
by the coloured light which streamed from a represen- 
tation of the glorious ascension in the window above, 
now rendered more than usually beautiful by the bright, 
though watery rays of the morning sun, which fell full 
upon it. At last eight o'clock struck, and, at the same 
instant, a door of the chapel which communicated by 
a flight of stairs to the house opened, and the bride, 
elad in white, supported by her father, and followed 
closely by her aunt and a few female attendants, entered 
the chapel. 

And now, as once before, the wind wailed a dismal 
melody, and the howling blast sang, as it were, a 
dii^e, and clouds overcast the sun, and just as they 
crossed the threshold, a sudden heavy fall of rain 
pattered against the roof and windows — ominous 
greeting to the fair and innocent creature who was just 
entering the holy place. 

17* 
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GrBraldine was clothed, as I said, in white, and her 
hair, and face, and the greatest part of her figure were 
covered with a veil of the richest lace, which was 
thrown over her head. She leaned for support upon 
her father's arm; her eyes were cast down, and both 
father and daughter were too much absorbed by their 
own emotions to notice the expression of Edwin's face. 
It was not until the ceremony had commenced and 
proceeded so far that his trembling hand was placed 
on hers, that she lifted up her eyes and glanced at 
him. She turned pale, shocked and terrified at what 
she beheld. There was a blue, a death-like wanness, 
a something that struck chill to her young heart. But 
she looked no more. She dropped her eyes again, 
and so remained until the Catholic ceremony was con- 
cluded. 

It was then Mr. Johnson's turn, and he took Mr. 
Sullivan's place, and proceeded to read the afiecting 
service of the Church of England. And then the lovers 
exchanged the sweet and tender vows, and kneeled 
together in truthful solemn prayer asking the best of 
blessings, — grace to ensure a faithful discharge of 
reciprocal duties. And sweet, holy tears came to the 
relief of each, and as they fell like dew upon their 
bosoms, whilst the solemn rite was being concluded, 
they both felt comforted. 

The felt presence of a higher power — of mercy, 
truth, and goodness all -pervading, seemed to steal 
over both, as they rose from their knees. He ex- 
changed with her a tender and solemn embrace, — 
heart to heart — and then her father kissed her; and 
Edwin saluted the good Chanoinesse, and the party 
left the chapel. The priest and the clergyman follow-. 
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. ing last of all, engaged together in friendly conver- 
sation. 

It was a quiet, peaceful breakfast which succeeded. 
Everybody seemed more at ease now the ceremony 
was actually concluded, for the assurance that the union 
so much desired was irrevocably complete seemed to 
lift a load from every heart. 

Lord Fermanagh, now that his daughter was safe 
under Edwin's protection, seemed altogether to forget 
the pain of having given her away; and the severance 
once made, rejoiced in the prospect and forgot the 
past. 

Edwin was, upon his side, relieved from a whole 
host of conflicting feelings. What was done, was 
done ; it was useless — nay, wrong, now, to look back. 
His duty was plain before him now — to cast his lot 
with her he had chosen, and abide the consequences 
of what he had decided upon. And light enough 
seemed any consequences now they no longer included 
the possibility of a separation. 

The nervous agitations of Geraldine subsided now 
the ceremony was over. Her aunt was all bustle and 
pleasure; her dear Mr. Sullivan looked well satisfied, 
and Mr. Johnson was all courtesy. 

After breakfast, Lord Fermanagh and Mr. Sullivan 
set forward together. Lord Fermanagh in so much 
better spirits than usual, that it completed his daughter's 
happiness. Mr. Johnson soon afterwards took his leave; 
and then the lovers were left with the good aunt, to 
the felicity of each other's society. 

A few days of unmixed happiness succeeded, and, 
in the fulness of his happiness, Edwin altogether forgot 
his many causes for anxiety. But the respite was not 
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loog. The snake was scotched, not killed; and too 
soon the secret hidden within his own breast began to 
resume its power to canker and torment. Alaa! it was 
like the worm which dieth not. There it laj, — this 
hidden anxiety, gnawing at his heart-strings. 

The first internal debate with himself arose upon 
the subject of how best he should communicate what had 
been done to his father. Whether to cast himself at 
once upon his mercy, endeavour to soften him by prayers 
and representations, and obtain from his tenderness a 
reversal of his commands, before he ventured to an* 
nounce that those commands had been disobeyed. Or 
should he at once boldly confess what he had done, 
and assert his right to self-guidance in a matter such 
as this? This last measure looked so like setting his 
father at open defiance, that he could scarcely endure 
the thoughts of it. 

He inclined much more to the other plan of pro- 
ceeding. Yet truth and sincerity, open conduct, and 
undisguised action, had been the leading principle of 
his life. Never was character less formed to play a 
double part. Deception in its least inexcusable form 
was abhorrent to his very nature — And yet, what had 
he done? He had involved himself in a maze of de- 
ceptions — had committed something very yearly ap- 
proaching to positive deceit. And now, what was to 
be. done? He hesitated; he could not bring himself to 
a decision. 

Day passed over day, and atill found the duty of 
writing to his father undischarged, and as ^ach day 
passed over his head, he became more nervous, an- 
xious, and irresolute. It seemed as if he had lost the 
power of determining for himself, whilst every day as 
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he read and re-read his father's letter, the sentences 
seemed to grow more threatening. Or, what was still 
more tormenting, to change their meaning altogether 
— To assume a kind of fantastic meaning. It was as 
if the words dazzled and doubled before his eyes. He 
seemed to lose the power to take them in their na- 
tural form and fqrce — to decide upon their real im- 
port. 

A much longer time than ought to have been al- 
lowed to pass slipped away in this manner. At last 
'he forced himself to write. 

It was a very touching letter. Imploring his father 
in the most tender terms to rescind his sentence. He 
urged his oWn devoted attachment; the position in 
which he had placed himself — the happiness of 
another and his own honour at stake; — -■ he appealed 
to all that he believed to be generoua in his father's 
heart. How did Randal Langford meet the appeal? 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

Corses apon«thee, thoa art not my child! 

LONGFELLOW. 

Several weeks had elapsed; till weeks had be* 
come months. At last the bolt fell. 

The marriage had taken place in April. Comma- 
nications, as I have told you, were slow, and the in- 
creasing disorders of the country had rendered them 
at this time still more tedious and uncertain. So it 
was,June before Edwin's letter was received at Ravens- 
clifle. But another had preceded it. A letter from Mr. 
Grogan had arrived. This gentleman had, some way 
or other, obtained information of the event which had 
taken place at the Castle, and had written to inform 
his sister of what had passed. 

It was not till the middle of the month of August 
that Edwin received a letter from his father, in reply 
to his own of June. After the reception of which, all 
intercourse ceased between them. 

It was about the latter end of November that 
a second letter arrived at Ravensclifife , addressed 
to Mr. Langford, and bearing the post -mark of 
Cahir. I have omitted to tell you, that a well-in- 
tentioned lad of about Edwin's age , who^ had been a 
sort of humble companion to the two brothers since 
childhood, and had served Edwin ever since he had 
grown up in the joint capacity of groom and valet^ 
had followed lum to Ireland, and attended him ever 
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since. The address of the letter was in this jonng 
man's hand. 

'^A letter from Ireland," observed Mrs. Langford, 
who had opened the post-bag; looking with a certain 
jealousy at it as she spoke, — ^'but the direction is 
not in £dwin's hand." 

''I should suppose not," said Mr*. Langford, coldly* 
^'The last words he and I shall ever exchange have 
passed between us. But, is the letter for me? Give 
it me." 

"Whose hand-writing is this?" he cried, and he 
turned suddenly pale; and began to tremble. 

"Oh! it's impossible to say? But I do wish, my 
dearest Mr. Langford, that you would not suffer your 
feelings to be so easily excited. Indeed you suffer 
greatly upon this occasion. More than idmost any 
other man would have allowed himself to do. It will 
be the death of you, I see. Pray — pray try to rouse 
yourself, and shake it off. — Priest, give your father 
a glass of wine." 

"Priest, keep your seat!" cried Mr. Langford, im- 
periously. 

The yonog man, looking as he ever did like a 
meek sufferer, obeyed and sat still. 

"Poor Priest!" in a low voice was let fall by Mrs. 
Langford; but the words were so distinctly pro- 
nounced that each syllable was heard through the 
room, — though, as it was to seem, not so in- 
tended. 

Mr. Langford glanced up from the letter he was 
contemplating, as if smitten for a moment by a sense 
of his own injustice. He looked towards the place 
where Priest sat — and oh, dreadful! even at that 
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very moment he felt as if he loathed him — He did, 
however, so much violence to himself — as to say, in 
& voice which he strove to render affectionate, some- 
thing about some little business or other which he 
wished Priest to execute; and then he rose, and, car- 
rying the unopened letter with him, left the room. 

*'He hates me," said Priest. 

"No, no! No such thing. Don't fancy it. A par- 
tial father he has ever been — But after the magni- 
ficent proof he has given of the esteem in which he 
holds your duty and obedience — don't go and say 
such things as that. — You shouldn't, Priest — in- 
deed you shouldn't." 

"He hates me — He loathes me — He detests 
me! I see it in every glance of his dark, malignant 
^ye, — hear it in every tone of his harsh voice. He 
hates me! He hated me from my cradle! — he will 
bate me to his or my grave. His severity made me a 
miserable boy; his injustice a miserable youth; big 
aversion will make me a bad man! It is too late now. 
Even this magnificent proof of esteem — as you call 
it, mother — what is it but that he makes me the 
instrument of his revenge? Revenge! It may be the 
ungrateful disobedient fellow deserves it. But what 
of that? — He doats upon him and detests me." 

"Hush, hush! dearest Priest, I cannot bear to heaar 
you go on so. — What if it should ever come to you? 
father's ears?" 

"Aiid if it did! vdiat harm could it do? — He is 
quite as much in my power as I am in his. — His 
blind hatred has made the poor slighted son his master. 
How is he to have revenge upon his enemy but through 
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poor Priest?" with a bitter emphasis upon the two 
laat words. 

"Well, perhaps, it may be as you say, but it is 
better to be upon one's guard. Your father is a man 
of violent passions, and never forgives.'' 

"I know it — I know it! You need not tell me 
of that — I depend upon that. Much better depend 
upon his bad feelings than upon his good ones, mother. 
I trust to them — I hold by them — and I know they, 
at least, will not deceive me. Men never get the better 
of their faults — they are always constant in their 
faults! Evil tampers are permanent things, — one 
may depend upon them ! I am the instrument of his 
indulgence in a diabolical hatred — and he could as 
soon cut off his right hand as do without me — I 
tell you." 

"But you may be too secure. — I tell you^ Priest, 
that I know your father well. And the worst of it, 
and what renders it so difficult to manage him is, that 
there are two men in him." 

*'Well, and if there be — do J not do everything 
I can think of to oblige and flatter the other man? — 
And with all his stern self-dependence, I know no 
one more open to flattery than my worthy father." 

"How you do talk! Really Priest, you quite shock 
me. — Indeed you do. — And after all he has done 
for you, son." 

"All he has done for me! 1 tell you I owe him 
and will pay him no thanks for all that he has done ! 
Yes, I should thank him if it were done lor me — if 
OB0 single item of all these things were done out of 
love for me — But I am not such a dupe as that. He 
hates me, I tell you — he loathes me. His black 
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eye! Do you think I have no sympathy hy which to 
read it? I've got the same eye — at least, so my 
flatterers tell me — who would fain persuade me, and 
perhaps him, that there is more of his own son in me, \ 
than in that other ! Yes, I 've got his eye — his black | 
eye! — and who knows? perhaps a drop of blood out' 
of his bad black heart." 

Mrs. Langford was now really shocked ; coarse as I 
was her nature, she was really dreadfully shocked. 

"Priest, Priest, what are you saying? How shock- 
ingly, how ungratefully you are talking. Don't, for 
heaven's sake ! let me hear such sentiments again ; or 
I shall be extremely angry — extremely displeased 
with you.'* 

"One is tired of for ever dissembling," said her 
son, with a wearied, disgusted look; "tired of the 
pretences of domestic piety — tired of outward civility 
and inward aversion. My father feels it as well as I 
do. He lets it out, now and then, to my face in the 
abrupt, rough words that escape him. I do the same 
by him behind his back — You would not have me 
say all this to himself, I suppose? But I feel," he 
went on, with increasing bitterness, "that I should get 
perfectly steeped in falsehood,- — blackened over — ■ 
blacker than hell itself with deceit, if I did not un- 
burden my heart now and thenl And I never do it, 
but to you, mother." 

"Well, well; so far, so good. — That is right and 
prudent, at all events; you know you are safe with 
me. — And now you have had it out, and relieved 
yourself — take another glass of wine, and go and 
talk over what your father desired you to do with old 
Griffiths. It looks well, and gives me pleasure, to 
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166 you employed by your father in this way, and 
exercising some authority. You know, in ancient times, 
kings, as they advanced in years, used to share their 
thrones with their next heirs during their lifetime — 
and your father grows old — he is much worn. So 
pray, now, Priest, do as I bid yon." 

"Do I not always do as you bid me? There; give 
me a good large glass of malmsey to drive the black 
vapours out of my head. Bravo, mother! You do 
know how to fill a bumper. And so, here 's to your 
good health ! And now for the faithful Griffiths." 



Mr. Langford had in the mean time seated himself 
in his study, and after a little hesitation had opened 
the ill -folded missive, and thus had read: 

"HoNOUEBD Sir, — May I make bold to address 
you? because, imprimis, — my dear young master, to 
my certain knowledge, has written to you many let- 
ters. But since that one which came to him some- 
where upon the latter end of August, he does not 
seem to have had the heart to write again. But he 
has gone on drooping and drooping, till the dear 
young mistress and 1 do not know well what to do 
with him. For it seems all as one as if his heart was 
broken, and the very spring of youth, as one may say, 
snapped in two. 

"I am in hopes, Sir, you will excuse the boldness 
I am taking leave to use ; but I am very much afraid, 
from little things I have overheard. . . . You know, I 
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hope, hononred Sir, that I am not by nature an eaves- 
dropper or a keyhole -listener — but when one loves, 
as I do, a dear young master, some way one can't 
help having one's eyes about 'em, or 1 should say 
one's ears, — and so, if I may take the liberty to ex- 
press my opinion, all the reason why my fine young 
master, who was, you know, such a bold - spirited 
young man, is all so changed drooping, and withered 
like is, honoured Sir, that something is amiBs between 
him and you. And he can't get over it, and that's 
the truth. 

"There was a something in thaf August letter — 
and oh, Mr. Langford, Sir! what could it be? — I am 
snre, if you could be here, it would go to your very 
heart to see how he 's taken it to his 'n. And you 'd 
write him a kind, fatherly line or so, I am sure you 
would. Sir, to cheer him up a bit. For, truth to tell, 
Mr. Edwin loves you very much indeed. Sir; and your 
displeasure goes, and always has, very sore with him. 
What he has ever done to deserve it, hang me whether 
I or any one else can tell! save, to be sure, in the 
gamekeeper's affair, and he meant it for the best, Mr. 
Langford, indeed he did — make yourself sure of it. 

"And now, honoured Sir, without further prefaces, 
these lines is to tell you that I thinks very badly of 
my young master, for he pines like; and it 's a bad | 
thing when a young man takes to pine. As the old 
butler here was a-saying, only yesterday, shaking his 
head, and telling as how he didn't like it, and couldn't 
understand it. And I made bold to speak with Mr. , 
O'Ferrol, who 's horse-leech and apothecary here, and 
comes up to the Gastle now and then; and he says, 
says he, — it's his very words. Sir, as near as I can 
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call th«in to miDCI, — ^I'd have you look sharp after 
the jouog master,' says he, ^Thomas, for sure as 
you're alive, he's in a bad way. He's got some- 
thing preying on his heart;" 

"These were his very words, except the Irish way, 
which I can't justly render; 'and it's my wonder,' 
says he, 'with such a sweet young lady for his wife, 
and rich, and all that. I don't see my way into it, 
but there 's a something on his heart — and if you 
don't circumvent them as laid it there, and get it off 
by hook or by jcrook, take my word for it you'll see 
what you don't like — and no very long time to, 
either. For, if he don't be going fast into a hatro- 
phy,' (was it? I can't make sure of the word) 'never 
trust Morgan O'Ferrol again,' says he. 'And there's 
only one door out of that same,' he says, 'and that's 
the one through which a man goes heels foremost.' 

"And so, honoured Sir, presenting my humble 
duty to all, and hoping it will please your honour's 
worship to take these poor lines into your considera- 
tion, and to write what is comforting to your dear 
son, 

"I remain, 
"Your obedient servant to command, 

"Thomas Anderson. 

^'P.S. It strikes me, if it is not too great a liber-. 
ty to take, that if you should see fit to ask him and 
my beautiful young lady to pay a visit to Bavensdiffe, 
native air might set all right. I shall never forget the 
tone in which he said but last night, wh«n I was a 
talking and saying as how Ravenscliffe air was the 
thing for hiiki, *I shall never see Bavensdiffe again, 
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Thomas, in this life.' It hrought the tears to my eyes, 
through I don't know what in the way he said this." 



How far Randal might or might, not be touched by, 
this simple letter remained a secret between himself! 
and his own heart. He suffered no sign of relenting 
to escape him, after he had received it, yet the pale-' 
ness of his cheek, his red and gloomy eye, and the 
restlessness with which he wandered from one place to i 
another — now under the raven's-tree, which for years 
he had not been known to visit — now up and down 
the path by the river, — showed that some secret but 
desperate struggle was going on within. 

There was, indeed. His affection for his son, all 
his tender recollections of the ever, ever loved mother, 
only exasperating the bitterness of the idea, that both 
by son and mother he had been alike betrayed, and in 
the same cruel way — The fealty of the heart — af- 
fections, far warmer than those ever bestowed upon 
him — being given to his enemy, — his insulting, 
detested enemy. 

Day passed over day in this strife of feelings; but, 
alas! as the hours fleeted on, it seemed as if what was 
still left of kind and human in his heart passed awaj 
with them. His resentment seemed to deepen, his 
bitter sense of injury to darken all his softer feelings. 

Better would it have been to let his feelings takej 
words, and exhaust themselves with their own vio- 
lence, than thus smouldering in secret to consume all 
that was yet left of good in his heart. Randal Lang- 
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ford, howeyer, remained inexorably silent. And it is 
eerta^ , also, that absence, the fatal foe to.good under- 
standing, and the length of iime that had;bee(n ^pent 
in the indulge^e of the jnost unjustiiiable fedingS) 
had greatly tended to harden him. 

He was able to persuade himself that ^he letter of 
good Thomas was probably a very exi^gera^ re- 
preseatation of the irue state of Uie oase, till by de- 
grees the uneasiness which had^at ^rst arisen at the 
account of his son's health, and apprehension as to the 
effect which the unqualified sentence of disinheritance 
he had passed, m^ht have produced, died aw^iy. 

He had trembled when first he read the simple ac- 
count of its effect upon a tsharacter so susc^tible as 
that of Edwin thus deprived of his birthright, aiid ren- 
dered henceforward an alien and a stranger in his 
ia&er's house, and he had shuddered 'at ithe unnatural 
severity of his proceeding. But these better filings 
were transient, those more Imbitually indnlged got the 
mastery; and, above all, that vile one of guspicion, 
which led him altogether to overlook the shi^licity 
and artlessness visible in every word of the young 
nian*8 narration, and to look upon it all. as hut an at- 
tempt to play upon his leelsngs. 

And so week passed after week, spent in moody 
resolves not to give way, and, in a state of gloomy, 
irritated dissatisfaction with hims^f and every one 
around him, until the very light of day, and the pre- 
sence of any member of his family, seemed loathsome. 

Week succeeded to week until they in their turn 
amounted to months; and it was upon -a desolate 
March morning, the wind wailing, and hail and aleet 
beating against the windows of the study. in which, 

RaoenscUffe. 11, 18 
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with a more than usual sense of desolation of l^e 
heart, he was sitting alone, that his servant entered 
with the letters, saying, that the state of the roads 
and hadness of tiie weather had somewhat delayed the 
messenger. 

There was, as usual, a considerable number of mis- 
cellaneous letters, which Mr. Langford took with an. 
air of indifference, and began to sort in his hand. As 
he did so, his eyes and hands were suddenly arrested. 
There was one; it bore the post-mark of Cahir; it had 
a black seal. He tore it open; it was as before, in 
the hand of Thomas Anderson, and ran thus: 

Thomas Andbbson to Mb. Langfobd. 

"HoNOUBED Sib, — I feared, and I hoped as how 
you had not got my last; for if your honour did get 
my last, and saw not fit to write a comforting line to 
my poor young master, I doubt it will go very sorely 
with your father's heart now. 

" Sir, my young master got no better, as how should 
he? but worse and worse; and at last, honoured Sir, — 
for some way or other poor servants learn everything 
I think as happens in the family, — it comes to my 
ears what was the matter; and £is how my dear blessed 
young master was — disinherited, I did not wonder 
after that for his pale looks and loss of appetite. 

''Not that he ever was greedy or covetous of worldly, 
gain, poor young man, — never heart purer from such. 
Noble and generous as the open day was he, and never 
had anything but others must share. But, Sir, the 
estate! — The fine old family estate of Ravensclifie," 
and the farms, and the woods, and the house of his 
fathers, and the old gray tower, and the raven's tree. 
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— jou know, Sir, he had loved these things like friends 
from a boj upwards, and always had been used and 
told, from a mere babbj in the cradle, as one may say, 
that these were in time's course to succeed to him, as 
they had done to his honoured father before him, when 
his honoured father — Mr. £dwin's grandfather, I mean 

— was laid in his grave, going the way of all living. 
And it can't be, Sir, it 's not in nature. When a 

young man's mind and heart have been reared in these 
things — grown together from his long clothes as 1 
may say, — why they get to be a part of his life — 
a part of himself — a part of his mind — a portion 
of his heart; — and you can't. Sir, no you can't — 
especially in such a loving, cleaving nature as was 
Mr. Edwin's, — you can't rend them asunder but you 
let out the life too, — you can't indeed. Sir. It 's 
with the tears dropping fast upon the paper that I 
write it; for, next to my dear young master, and my 
dear, dear, sweet pretty mistress, my heart bleeds for 
you, honoured Sir, and for your torn heart when you 
know all. 

"I hoped my young lady, his sweet, sweet wife, 
and the prospect of a little one, which there is, would 
rouse and comfort him; but someway things in this 
world don't always justly produce the effects as we 
expect from them. And far from the sight of my young 
lady being a comforter, as it should have been, to think 
of her only seemed to make his sorrow as regarded 
you and Bavenscliffe the harder to bear. 

"I 've seen her, — for whilst he was ill I was so 
much about him, that I heard and saw more than 
others, — and I only make bold to tell it to you. Sir, 
because I know it must interest you; but all these 

18* 
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things are holy seeri^s wUh me for every one io ihe 
world besides, believe me, Sir, upon my honour true. 

"I ^ve seen that sweet young lady sktuog by him 
hours and hours when he has been in his l^w vi^Oids, 
taking his hand and keeping pressing it, and jSraUii^ 
so sweetly in his face, and tr^^ng to comfort Um, aod 
saying, — 'My dear Edwin — how eaa you;, my own 
Edwin? — Sure it is nothing but woild^s goods after 
all, and what are they to the treasure of the heart? — 
Sure is not our love better than houses and lands to 
"US both? I am certain it is to me, — will you not 
let it he so to you? Hard it is. Oh! d<»i*t think I do 
not feel it for you — but — ' 

"'I have ruined you, my angel, and what will your ' 
father say? Remorse of conscience is added to my sense 
of the cruelty of a father whom I have ever loved and 
honoured beyond expression. I did wrong, I did wrong i 
by Lord Fermanagh, your high and honourable father. 
He will despise me, and I deserve to be despised ; and 
to my selfish, short-sighted passion! have sacrtieed , 
his daughter and himself, — trusting me as he did) 
too! — oh, Geraldine! Geraldine!' Something of this 
sort, I don't exactly know what, stuiek by him in this 
way. 

''But when it was known that my sweet young lady 
was about to present him with a little one, — a pro- 
spect, we all hoped, would restore his spirits — all ^ 
young men are pleased with expectation of an heir, — 
then he got rapidly worse. 

"After that, he took on dreadfully when ho was _ 
alone, as I had occasion by accident to Bnd otit, 
though he strove more than he had done before to 
keep op a chcerfuller £acB before my young lady. But 
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it would not do. I 've seen him, when I 've been 
waiting behind her chair, opposite to him at dinner, 
look up across the table suddenly at her, and then 
turn pale as ashes, as if he went sick at once, and lay 
down his knife and fork; and, for love or money, not 
be persuaded to swallow one morsel more. 

"And so it went on day by day; and some way, 
when one sees a person every day, one does not seem 
aware how they get worse and worse by degrees. 
Ond so loves to flatter oneself, I suppose, that they 
ave doiinig: a little better. And Lord Fermanagh has 
been away all this time, — never once home since the 
wedding* 

"Well, Sir, I seem to lose myself; I crave your 
pardon for my poor way of writing; but at last, from 
weaker to weaker, he took to his bedi A'nd;h« did 
not l»e long, Sir, there, for he had kept up as weH as 
l» comld. But it tern a sight for tears thiat last nig^t, 
Sir. My poor young lady, looking more dead- thian 
aliive, with her whitle lips and livid cheeks, sitting 
there supporting his head under her arm, and the otlker 
Imnd in his, and looking in hiis eyes, searching for 
hk>^ it seemed likev and poor Madam^ her annt, in 
the ea^ chair at this foot of thts bed, crying asf if her 
heart woulid bre^k; and I, poor fool, blubberhig behind 
the curtain. 

"And soy he*s dtead^l yes^ Sir, your son is'dead}" 



He got on so far^ with a sort of hurried, greedy 
impatience, he read on. But as his eyes met the fatal 
line, something within the strong man's heart seemed 
to give way, and he fell down senseless upon the fiber. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

Qlimmer as Aaneral lamps 

Amid the chills and damps 

Of the vast plain where death encamps. 

LONGFELLOW. 

Your son is dead! yes, yonr son is dead! In the 
pride and hardness of your implacable heart, you have 
killed him. 

Yes, he is dead; and death is a terrible thing. In 
the grave all is buried; in the grave all is silent. 
There comes no echo from the grave. 

Yes; bow down your humbled, hoary head, and 
weep, weep, weep; but you weep in vain. Your tears 
cannot reach him; your too late remorse cannot atone 
to him. He hears not your groans; he knows not of 
your late repentance. Too late, too late; you can do 
nothing for him more. 

The Father of life bestowed upon you the precious 
gift, that you might cherish it, and treasure it, and 
tend it; and with the warmth of a father's lo^e, and 
under ike shelter of a father's protection, call forth the 
rich promise of blossoms, and ripen them into fruit. 
But what have you done? He haa resumed His gift, 
and what have you done? 

Did you play the father's part? Did you cherish 
the good, the generous, the brave, and the true, that 
lay there, in that most precious promise? No! 

Did you awaken fond affection by bestowing fond 
affection? Did you strengthen desert by rewarding 
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desert? Did 70a arrest error by gentlj correcting 
error? No! 

What have you done? Thought only of self 

mean, base self. Sacrificed to self all that was due 
to the eternal laws which sever right from wrong; 
called that right which ministered to your selfish, 
domineering, arbitrary pride; that wrong, which dared 
to contradict it. That wrong, which strove to soften 
your wicked hatred of a fellow-creature; and to that 
fiend, your hatred, have sacrificed your son — your 
boy. Such a son! Such a boy! 

But it is too late now — the sentence has passed 
now. The irreversible doom is gone forth. He is 
gone "where the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest;" he is gone to God! The veil 
of the flesh has burst asunder, and he is gone to his 
Creator — and you! — miserable, miserable man, you 
remain in the outer, utter darkness. 

Oh! weeping and gnashing of teeth is there! 



No one felt for him — no one understood his deep 
misery but Emma; for he was jealous of his misery. 
It was to him a sacred, hallowed thing; he could not 
endure to pollute his sincere but most bitter tears 
with the conventional sympathies of sighs and sables. 
Buried in his study, or walking far away from all in 
his deep silent woods, so the wretched father passed 
his days. He avoided his family; he refused to join 
in the usual meals; he barred his door against his wife, 
against her son, against every one but Emma. 
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Did he' in secret resent the part Mrs. LangTord had 
played? Did he recollect all the malignant insinuations 
veiled' nnder her hypocritical pretences? Could he> 
trace the course^ of that venom whidi had be^» 
distilled, drop 1^ drop, into his mind? I know not. 
If know not whether his mind, broken, lacerated, 
rained as* it was, had sufficient power of continued 
reflection left, to retrace- the past. The^ horror, and 
distress, and desolation of the present, absorbed aiit 

The disgust the living son and. the lining mother 
inspired seemed rather one of wild despairing contrast 
between that which had been and that which was, 
than arising from any definite or seasonable^ cause. 
But Emma -— upon her cheek there were tlie traces 
of honest tears; In her eyes he had long been accus- 
tomed t& read, in place of the insinuated flatteries 
of her brother, honest censure, and honest anxiety* 
She had had the courage^ once or twice, to confront 
him in his rage, and to plead for the absent, for 
justice, and for mercy. He would not heas her then. 
He had spurned her away in a rage then; but all was 
changed now. His son was dead — the dear, th& 
loved oflender — the object of such jealous heart- 
bomfng and stem condemnation, was no more; he 
could not offend again i; he was silent a»d dead. 

Atid' he* remembered what Emma had said and 
done; and now when she knocked gently at hiis study«- 
door, and he asked sternly who was there, and she 
answered, in her kind, mellow voice — ''Emma," he 
rose and: opened it, and did that, which never since 
he had' been a father he had yet done, unclosed his 
arms to his child ^ and clasped her to his heart. 

Yes, God is very merciful! Barely, indeed, does 
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Be leave even the worst of us, bereaved of ail. 
BarelT) does fae leave the vilest diminal utterly 
deserted, and alone; and where there is a mixture 
of qvalides,. — vestiges of a better nature yet to be 
traced — oh, He is a Father and a Saviour where 
there is no other Father, no- other Saviour. He breaks 
net the bruised reed, quenches not the smoking flhx; 
I haiire seen it hundreds and hundreds of times in my 
short and circumscribed career. 

There was- one sincere, spontaneous, single*^{s^ 
interested heart, yet left amid the-^neral wreck. 
One genecous, brave, loving creature that had sprung 
up, and been matured, no one knew how, like a wild 
flower io the wilderness, nurtured by the breath of 
God, that breathes in the pure winds of heaven, and 
fed with that dew, that manna, which is the bread 
divine. Yes, in His beneficence and His great mercy, 
thra< one — this last, last gift. He had reserved; new, 
in the hour d his uttermost need, to bestow it upon 
this perverted and wretched, yet not utterly lost one — 
and-, blessing of blessings — He gave to him a softened 
heart, a heart to receive and treasure it. 

Enuna^s head rested upon her father's bpsom, and 
her tears fell fastv whilst his own ran down his cheeks 
in torrents, and wetted the raven hair, which, dark as 
his own, lay scattered against his breast. 

So they wept long. 

Then Emma, simple and true — no scene-maker, 
no yielder to useless regrets or exag^rated emotions, 
but a^ sincere and earnest wrestler with herself and 
her own passions, whether of sorrow or of joy — 
a wholesome child ol daily life, and daily goodness, 
exertion, and care — spoke •— not like a heroine in 
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a tragic romance, but like a tender, loving child, 
and girl as she was, and said — will jou call it 
bathos? — 

''Dear Papa! dinner is ready; do come, and try to 
eat a little dinner." 

''I cannot eat anything, Emma; do not ask me; 
food would not do for mW-jjo^t now. Gro to your own 
dinner, child; and when it is over, come again and sit 
a little with me — will you, Emma?" 

"Let me stay now. Won't you let me stay now? 
I don't want any dinner," said Emma. 

"No, my dear; go to cable, and when u is over, 
come again." 

She simply took his hand, and touched it with her 
lips, and instantly left the room. 

She went at once to dinner. Her mother and Priest 
were there, with long-drawn faces, looking excessively 
wo -begone. It is possible that they might feel some 
natural stings of compunction; but if they did, the ap- 
pearance of them was quite smothered up in this affec- 
tation of sorrow and mourning. 

Nobody eat that day but Emma. Priest and Mrs. 
Langford both sent away their plates. Indeed, their 
faces were so long-drawn, and fixed in such sorrowful 
mould, that the muscles would seem to refuse them- 
selves to the exercise of eating. 

Emma soon finished her meal, and then rose from 
table. 

"Where are you going, Emma?" 

"To my father. He bade me come when I had 
done dinner." 

"It is vain for me to take him anything, I fear;" 
said Mrs. Langford. "Indeed, few could taste a morsel 
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upon this deplorable day. My dearest Priest, yoa are 
too much affepted. We must all part, sooner or later. 
A few years more , or less , that is all ; and your 
brother is in a far happier place than this sad, sad 
world. , Let me get you something. — A little mulled 
Madeira, and a morsel of thin, dry toast, could you 
imcj? . — My dear boy, you will make yourself 
quite ill." 

Emma had already Jeft the room. The silver sauce- 
pan was rung for, and brought; and the mother and 
son comforted themselves, as well as they could, with 
a little warm potation, under the grief they felt them- 
selves obliged to display. 

Emma returned to her father. She found him more 
composed. He was walking up and down . his study, 
so she went and put her arm through his, a,nd spoke 
not one word; but kept walking up and down — up 
and down with him; and he understood her sympathy, 
and every now and then gently pressed her arm to his 
side. And so they kept walking up and down I know 
not how long, and then the evening began to close in ; 
and Emma gently let go her father's arm, and drew 
the curtains over his windows; for it looked so black 
and dreary out of doors; and then she lighted the fire, 
which was laid within the grate, and the two candles 
upon the mantel -piece. I(er father, meanwhile, ha- 
ving seated himself in his arm-chair, seem(Bd to watch 
with something like interest, her light and noiseless 
proceedings. And then she stepped out of the room, 
and presently returned with his own china cup filled 
with tea, and a morsel or two of thin bread and butter 
upon a plate, and presented it to him, just as if it had 
been a matter of course. 
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H^ swallowed the tea, and said , **Tha!ik yon, 
Emma; " bat gently repulsed her when she offered the 
bt'ead and batter ; so she set k down, and placed her- 
self in^ a chair near the fite, and began to arrange the 
fael a littl^^ and to busy herself about it; and then 
she stole about the room, and put that little matter to 
rights, or this; and he watched her, and feh h& was 
not alone; and yet that he was not compelled to utter 
a word, or to feel the awkwardness of bein<g sifont. 
And so passed away, over the soul of Randal Lan^ 
ford, this awful first day of a never-ending sorrow. 

As ho took up his candte to retire to his^ own 
room, he stooped down, and kissed his daughter, and 
just said, "Good night, my love!'* 

The tenderest word he had ever in hia life spoken 
to her, and so went up-stairs^ and to his own chamber, 
which had many years been a solitary one, Toicked his 
door, and passed that night. How? 



Time presses, and space is exhausted, and I must 
hurry to the conclusion of this history of the strivings 
and strugglings^ of undisciplined and' misdirected fbel- 
lAgs. Acute sensibilities, which should have impelled 
to the noblest virtues, fatally perverted to prove the 
source of such dreadful wrong. 

There are periods in many a man's life, "v^en* events 
crowd one upon another with astonishing rapidity. 
Death follows death with fearful speedi Times when 
ft man looks awe -struck round the hearth, so lately 
crowded with happy faces, and beholds a desert! 

"And how many children have I left?" was the 
fearful question of the heart -strudc father, when tihe 
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crael seottrge of puitrid scarlet fevor had swept through 
his nursery. 

One sometimes, in glancing over the lObituary of a 
newspaper, starts to see one, two, three, four — I 
know not ho^ mauy — of one home and one family, 
kiclufled in a bjrief 3!en;bence — all gone At once I 



iJUmdal Lao^ord and Emma are seated opposite to 
eaeh .other hy the fire in tiie large drawing-room. 
They are clothed in th^ deepest mourning. They are 
the only two of the iname of Langford left living in the 
house. The scarlet fever has been theref and the mother 
and tjbe son tare both defid, and th<ey were buried to- 
l^ether thj^ very morning. 

, It was owfull 

And father and daughter, as they sat opposite to 
eadi other, looked almost like the 9pectres of them- 
aelves, — white, ashy pale, bloodless, colourless, as it 
is said those look who have gone through that fate a 
xnUlion times worse than any 4eath — been buried by 
mistake in a tranee, and have been brought out of the 
(Ooffin alive. 

Their eyes were glazed, and with a .scared expres- 
sion, as if they had not had time to recover from the 
distraction of the preceding fortnight — Six days, say 
rather — for the fever had been as rapid as it had 
been violent in its effects. Three or four days only, 
and Priest and his mother were both dead. 

The house was profoundly quiet; the very servants 
stole about like ghosts. Horror was written in every 
face. The state of the dead under the frightful visi< 
tation of putrid scarlet fever had rendered a speedy 
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faneral a matter of absolute necessity. The whole 
bad passed over like the blast of the simoon in the 
desert, — and it was over! 

Yes, thej are all gone; both your sons are now 
gone — the wronged and the favoured — the dis- 
inherited and the appointed heir. And now before 
you is seated the last of your house — a woman; and 
with her the long-descended name of Langford shall be 
extinguished, and the dearly-prized inheritance pass away. 

''Emma,'* Randal said, after they had sat in this 
dreary silence some time — "Emma, you are now the 
sole representative of this time-honoured family. You 
are the heir, in the place of your brother. — Come 
here, child, and sit down nearer to me; I cannot very 
well see you, where you are. — Has the evening fallen 
suddenly, or are my ejes becoming dim? It is not with 
weeping, Emma; I sometimes wish I could shed tears. 
It is that the true light of my eyes is extinguished. — 
That is the way some of your pretty, fanciful poetisers 
would express it, I suppose." 

''Dear Papa, this has been a fearful, fearful day 
for you; but it is over, and now you will be better. 
I know you will be better," said she, drawing her 
chair nearer to his, and trying to look cheerfully and 
affectionately, as if endeavouring to brighten the clouded 
countenance,, and warm the chilled heart with the rays 
from her own glowing soul. 

There was a light within which beamed bright for 
her — the generous warmth of a loving, grateful piety. 
She believed in God — she loved God — she had 
faith in God; and there was the light and the life within 
her, such as those alone who believe, and love, and 
trust in God, can experience. And now, pale and 
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sallow as was her cheek — cloaded over as she looked, 
her dark complexion cast mto deepest shadow bj the 
sable dress she wore, and which was not relieved by 
the slightest particle of white, -r~ her eyes, those speaking, 
honest eyes, shone bright and lustrous still, and upon 
her mouth was a smile like that of a pitying seraph. 

"You will be better, dearest Papa; the worst is 
over." 

"Yes, Emma, quite over — irrevocably over. Time, 
it is said, helps every one in such cases, but I feel 
that he will forget to help me." 

"It is not, indeed," she said, falteringly, "a case 
for Time — I did not mean Time — There are wounds 
too deep to be healed by Time." 

"You trust in God!" he said, rather harshly; "it 
is well for yow." 

"I do trust in God!" she answered, fervently; 
"We must all trust in Him; and that it is, dear, dear 
father, which must, and will be your comfort at last." 

"I have a pretty heart to carry before your God," 
said he with bitterness; "your Saviour taught us to — " 

"Love one another," said £mma. 

"He should have made it possible, then," was the 
almost blasphemous reply. 

Emma was sorry; but she was not, as many good 
people would have been, very much shocked, — at 
least, she could not help being shocked, but took the 
utmost pains to hide it. She knew that her father's 
heart was utterly estranged from all those ideas which 
were the treasure of her own existence. She did not 
expect to gather grapes from thorns, nor olives from 
the wild ungrafted olive-tree. 

The task she had proposed to herself required cir- 
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oam^^otion and pd^ieneei, -but she srould accowpiKnh * 
it. She had lakh and trust ^~ sooner or later she 
should accomplish it. !lt was. a labour of love, — 
difficult and delicate the task; but she had made up 
her own mind, come lirhat would, to accomplish it. 

'^I believe,'* she said in a very gentle and Ikumble 
tone of voice, ^'that with His grace all things ane pos- 
sible." 

^^To love our enemies, for instanoe," he answered 
with a sneer; then, still more sneeringlj, ^'Emma, that 
text is not unknown to me. I have heard it in its 
turn at church, and. I have often ireflected aipon it. — 
To me it appears as difficult — as out of natiure — 
as far beyond the powers of humanity to effect it — 
as to open the eyes of him ivho was bom blind.'* 

She was silent, she knew not exactly what to say 
next. 

''I am a heart*broken man, aged bdore my time; 
chastened — I hope, amended in many things,! would 
fain believe. But one feeling remains umalterable. It 
has attended me throiugh life; it will soothe or scatter 
thorns upon my pillow when I die . . . Say no more 
about it. You are a good girl, £hnma, a courageous 
girl, and you intend well, but in pursuing this good 
intention," lowering his voice, and his face assuming 
an almost terrific expression, ^'beware how you trendi 
upon one subject. Beard the lion in his fnry if you 
will, but not your father, under the frenzy of one 
thought." 

They were each of them silent for some time after 
this, but the outburst of feeling seemed to have done 
him some good, the deep eloud on his countenance 
lifted a little, and after about half an hour, in which 
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they had continned to sit together without speaking, 
he said, suddenly, — ''Emma, you are now my sole 
heir!" 

She glanced up at him, slightly shaking her head. 

^'Emma, I repeat it, you are now the sole heir of 
RavensclifTe. If I had possessed collateral relations, I 
should not have sacrificed your interests to the pride 
of a name, for I esteem you, Emma; you are a brave 
and true-hearted creature — but I have no near male 
relations — Bavenscliffe is yours, and it will not be 
long — or my presentiments deceive me — before you 
will be called upon to enter into possession." 

''Father, we will talk of these things another day. 
This is too holy an evening to talk over matters re- 
lating to mere empty, vain, earthly possessions — Be- 
fore the terrible reality of the grave, it shocks me — 
it is painful to me." 

"Bight, my dear, we will speak of these things a 
few days hence." 

"May I read to you? Is there anything you would 
like to hear read?" 

"Where is the newspaper? Yes, read me last night's 
debate; I have heard nothing lately, and yet the world 
moves rapidly forwards — And what news of those 
<lemons of the Convention? And what of -^" 

"The Irish rebellion," he was going to say, but it 
seemed as if even to articulate the mere name of Ire- 
land was repugnant to his feelings. 

"I will read the papers for the last week consecu- 
tively, and then we shall be au courant as to what is 
going on," she said, striving to rally her spirits. Wise 
as a serpent and harmless as a dove, was the clever 
and generous-hearted girl. 

Ravenseliffe. IL 19 
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And to ^lu^ttho pMslng htor; 
Oh soothe it, with a healinc^ power 
Drawn from the sacrifice falfill'd. 

WORDSWORTH. 

At tfa# time of £ldwiB*8 death, EpEuna had written 
to G^raldine. Her letter was warm-hearted, fnaoh, 
and affeetion^ite, hearing the assurances of her sisterly 
loYe and friendshijp, and of the interest she took in 
herself, and the bei9g yet nnborn, still lying in f^e 
poor widowed one's bosom. 

A correspondence had tlms sprung up b^tw^en the 
two sisters, and without having met they had beconiie, 
in the eourse of it, thoroiighly endeared to each other. 
Each feeling, I believe, as if she understood the otber 
perfectly. 

Geraldine gave birth to a son. Her letters after 
that became stiU more and more confidential, and still 
wev^ more and more pervaded with anxiety and sad> 
ness; for events in Ireland w^e beginning to assume 
the most alarmiog aspect. Lord Fermanagh did not 
retnm, and the poor, young, deserted mother was left 
to the lonely foUtude of his c^sUe, in company only 
with her aunt and Mr. Sullivan. 

En^ma had soon become deeply interested for them 
all; bpt her interests were stUl more engaged for her 
father, whose agonies of mi^d — what between re- 
morse at his own severity, and that undying enmity 
against Lord Fermanagh, which every mekneholy 
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e¥eQt, a3 it 0(H»jiiFred, seeiru^d only to ijacrease — were 
terrible. 

From the timfi the infant son of S^dwin had been 
born , his fate hc^ hecoaiie a new subject of interest 
and anxiety to £nuna. Accor<IiQg to all the ideas of 
justice m famines where the rights of primogeniture 
have been for generations maintained, this infant was 
the rightful heir of Ravenscliffe. But this subject, 
like almost ev^y ather which concerned this divided 
family, raised a very painful constest between con- 
flicting feelings and duties. 

Her brother had been declared his father's heir. She 
knew how passionately, wrongly or rightly, her mother 
clui^ to the idea of seeing her son succeed to his 
father; and there wajs something in the thought of at- 
tempting to reverse her father's dedaion in his favour, 
and this only for the sake of an unknown infant, very 
painful to her. Many were the anxious questionings 
which arose as between the right and the kind, which 
held her heart and judgment in painful suspense. 

The law of primogeniture itself, being a mere law 
of conyention, and not founded upon,1he indefeasible 
rights of human nature, appeared to be one that 
might, without manifest injustice, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be put aside. The wrong that had struck 
her so forcibly, over which she had mourned^ so 
deeply, was that sujSered by Edwin himself; and this 
not so DK^uch because he was the heir by birth, but 
because he by his merits so undeniably deserved to 
.inherit those privileges to whlqh the accid^t of hb 
birth schemed to entitle him; and in these she had, to 
her gfief, seen him artfully supplanted by another. 
Supplanted wajs the word wbi<jh would run in her mind. 

19 • 
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She tried to view it otherwise, to hope it was other- 
wise, — that her eyes were janndiced hy prejadiee, 
bat she could not shake off the punfiiridea. 

Bnt now Edwin was no more; and in his place 
stood a little unborn infant. So long as the sex of 
that infant remained undetermined, Priest, under every 
consideration, was certainly the heir; and even when 
a son was bom, — a stranger to them all, — not 
only the child of a stranger, but the direct descendant 
of one who had proved himself her father's bitterest 
foe, — was it likely, was it to be hoped, was it even 
to be endeavoured, that Priest should be called upon 
to relinquish the succession in his favour. Still less 
that Randal Langford should, for the sake of the alien 
infant, alter those dispositions which all his secret par- 
tiality for his own admirable son had not prevented 
him from making? But now Priest and his mother 
had been suddenly swept away, and she herself alone 
remained. 

That her father loved her, and with much of that 
intensity which it was in his nature to feel when once 
affection was excited, she knew; and consequently that 
he took considerable satisfaction in looking upon her 
as his future representative. Even that pride of an 
uninterrupted male descent, for so many centuries the 
glory of his house, seemed, in comparison, little to 
affect him. His mind was not of a nature, perhaps, 
to dwell with much interest upon such an imaginary 
good. 

The mortification he had in secret felt, at having 
to bestow his estate, and be succeeded by a man he 
disliked and despised, as he did his son Priest ,\ would 
have been sufficient to counterbalance any self-«gratu- 

\ 
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lation upon such a subject, had he been inclined to 
entertain such. The substitution of Emma, on the 
contrary, though she were but a daughter, was 
evidently a source of gratification, which seemed to 
gather strength every day. Emma understood, was 
grateful for, and was made very happy by the know- 
ledge that she was able to excite such feelings, but 
Uiis did not alter her purpose. Her head was clear 
and her heart disinterestedness itself. She was perfectly 
single-minded; the objects before her lay distinctly 
defined, and her purpose once decided upon was not 
to be slightly changed. She was , moreover, endowed 
with that rare and precious appendage to ardent cha- 
racters , undeviating patience and unhalting perse- 
verance in the pursuit of her object. Bare and most 
precious qualities they may in truth be called, when 
united, to so much purity of intention; such absolute 
and generous disregard of selfish considerations; such 
simple straightforward endeavour after the just and the 
right, as actuated this fine girl. 

Two objects, to her of the deepest interest, she 
had in view — the first, late as it was, to right Edwin 
in his child, though at the sacrifice of all those worldly 
distinctions which were now her own; — the second 

— upon which she dwelt with even greater anxiety 

— to heal the cruel wounds of her father's heart, 
poisoning every hour of his existence, by raising him 
to purer and nobler sentiments, and leading him to 
forgive and be reconciled with his adversary. 

Forgiveness! — That blessed word — significant 
of a virtue almost unknown, even to the heroic ages 
of the antique world, upon the very frontispiece, as it 
were, of the new. 
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Forgiveness! — And what were man withotit for- 
giveness? It is the harbinger of every other kindly 
grace and virtae. Oh! could she but bring her father's 
heart to this, — what heavenly graces and indaences 
would follow! Flowing down like the rich ointment 
— purifying his soul — setting free the genial cur- 
rents of feeling so long dried up, and rendering Ran- 
dal Langford that Which her instincts tfiught her he 
ought ever to have been. 

The family events which had succeeded eadi other 
with so mudi fearful rapidity, aided her generous pur- 
poses in one respect; the character of those which at 
this moment overcast the political world, fat^oured her 
still further in the other. 

But the relation of what ensued must be pro- 
ceeded with. It will be necessarily brief — for time 
presses, space contracts, and the energy of the narra* 
tor is failing. 



Mr. Langford and his daughter had been walking 
over the estate together. He loved to have Emma in 
his company at all times, but more particularly, when 
going over and inspecting his property; exactly the 
reverse of that jealous feeling which had witii regarcl 
to his sons made him reserved in his communication, 
and cautious of admitting their interference. With 
them he seldom voluntarily discussed any question re- 
lative to the management either of his estate or fortune. 

As regarded his daughter, all was changed. It 
seemed as if he could never be content to transact 
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even th6 smallest detail af business without felinraa 
taking a share in it; and ^vei'y point of importance 
he talked over and discussed with lier in the most 
open and confidential ftianner. He seemed to take 
pleasure in observing with his o^n eyes, beforehand, 
as it were, what would be her conduct when in pos- 
session of power, and how she would adOrh the 
eminent position in Which he intended to place her. 
So, he encoutaged her to interfere in every way in 
the management of that which was before long to be 
her own. 

It was some time before Emima ventured to inter^ 
rupt this course of proceeding by any direct liHusion 
to the subject with which he^ hekrt was full; but this 
day, after the long walk which they had been taking 
together, about the property, Mr. Langfo¥d toore 
pointedly thltn usual alluded to the succession he tn-* 
tended for her. 

"When 1 am gone, iEmma," he said, "aAd evei^y- 
thing here is yours, then . . /' 

"Papa, I have very long wished to speak to you 
upon something which lies heavily at my hearty but I 
have been i^^d . . .'^ 

His countenance changed; his eye clouded over. A 
sort of fear, like that of one about to suffer intolerable 
pain, seemed to sci^e him. He said, — 

^'If you have anything of importance to commtini- 
cate, Emma, do not be afraid to speak. But if it be 
not of importance, and of great importance — cMd! 
do not stir up the embers of old sorrows," and he al- 
most shuddered 

"God forbid! God forbid! I should lightly do or 
say anything that could give you pain — dear — * dear 
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Papa; but — I must — I ought — and time pressesv 
What ought to be done, should be done I think a& 
quickly as one can, Papa," sliding her arm into his;, 
for she had lately lost all fear of him whom every one 
else feared, and this was one reason perhaps why he 
loved her so. ^'Papa, are you aware of what happened^ 
a few months ago?" 

"Yes — no — a few weeks ago, you and I, Emma,, 
were left here alone; I have known of no greater events- 
since. Of those which took place before, Emma, — 
you will not talk to me now — Now! nor ever. Child,, 
child! you will never allude to those — for I think 
you love me." 

He said this with much emotion. 

Poor Emma! Her heart began to fail her; but the 
painful subject was entered upon — better have done 
with it at once. "Only one thing, dear Papa. One 
question I feel I ought — that I must — that I ought 
to ask. I do not know — I think — I should . . . 
Did my mother — did they tell you? People thought, 
I believe, the child would die, for he was a sickly in- 
fant; and so perhaps they did not tell you — but I 
think you ought to be informed, that the child has- 
thriven and lives, and is a fine and healthy baby." 

"The child! — yes. You cannot suppose that I 
was ignorant of the birth of the child — I heard it was 
a puny thing, and would in all probability die. But 
I was sick of the very name of death. Say no more 
about it. That child, living ol* dead, is nothing to me." 

"Ah, Papa!" 

"Emma! Emma! I love you — you know I love 
you. How can you take such an ungenerous advan-^ 
tage of my affection?" 
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*'I — ? I — ?" 

"How can you dare intrude a subject upon me; 
which you know no other living creature would ven* 
tare in the most distant manner to allude to. — No, 
not for their lives." 

There was something of the old terror kindling in 
his eye, as he spoke. 

"Because I ought," said* she courageously. 

"You ought no«," said he, — and his voice was 
rising. — ; "You ought not! There is cruelty — there 
is impiety — there is a rash braving of my feelings, 
which you shall not — you ought not to dare . ." 

"Papa, forgive me! Pray — pray forgive me! Put 
yourself into my place. Think of me. Would you? — 
will I? — No you would not, and I will not — suffer the 
helpless and the innocent to be wronged for my benefit." 

"You would reject this proof of your, father's love 
and esteem, then, Emma? Very well. — There are 
other heirs to be found. Do not think, my girl, be- 
cause — with the hasty impetuosity of your warm 
heart, you are ready to fiing the estate your father 
destined for you away, — that as a necessary con- 
sequence the inheritance must devolve upon the grand- 
son of Marcus Fitzroy. Don't fancy that^ Emma. So 
he at rest, and say no more about it — say no more 
about it." 

"But, Papa — father — Edwin!" 

"Emma mention that name again and you and I 
are strangers for ever. Cruel, barbarous child!" 

The heart of poor Emma now was sinking fast. 
She had confided too far she found in her power thus 
to plead the discarded infant's cause. This painful 
attempt was utterly abortive. She had effected literally 
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nothing. There are characters, she found, like the rock 
of adamant — the waves maj beat against t^em for 
ever in vain; not the slightest impression can be made. 
She conld find nothing more to say, and her lathei*, 
whose rising passion seemed now nearly to have mastered 
him, went on with increasing wildness, 

"You have uttered that name. — You have in your 
unkindness dared to stir those embers of the dreadful 
fire^ which, never altogether slumbeiing, is slowly con- 
suming Hfe away. You have profaned the allies of the 
dead, by giving to 1^ air a name to foe buried in 
everlasting silence. Edwin! Edwin! my boy! my son! 
My loved my treasut^ed soft! Yott to marry into the 
family of my most detested, and most jtfstly detested, 
enemy! — Yott, £dwin! — You to enter the ffunily 
of the man I abhorred beyond Hie power of language 
to express -^ to take his child to your bosom , and 
mtike her the partner of your fortunes — to bring her 
and place her by that hearth wh^e Eleanor Wharn- 
ctiffe once sat ^ — and complete the misery, the degra- 
dation, and ruin of the man whose life he shipwrecked! 
What, Edwin! the very boy — the very son! Elea- 
nor's, my Eleanor's, soft! That he should do this! 
should drive this barbed shaft into his father's 
breast! And that yoa^ Emma — you, Emma! you 
whom I loved next — whom I had learned to love, 
seared, burned-up as my heart had been- — you Emma! 
to come and probe this cruel wound, and rouse these 
maddening ^res! You to do it! ... . And all for what? 
For a poor, puling, ui^known abortion, a stranger to 
botii you and me! whom neither of us have seen, whom 
we neither of us care to see! You! to do this; and 
for what? To complete the misery and desolation of 
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mj existence? and close the tale by laying me upon 
my death-bed; execrating from the deepest recesses of 
my soul the being you have placed there to succeed me!" 

"No, Papa, no I" interrupted Emma, with muich 
emotion, and looking very pale; "no! I have done; I 
eannbt, I dare not, urge more. — Forgive me; but 
one thing let me dare venture to say^ before a con- 
versation ends that I never shall willingly renew. Do 
not think I can, even for your sake, dear, dear Papa^ 
be a party to what seems to me a wrong and an in- 
justice; a robbery committed upon the fatherless and 
the defencelei^s. L^&ve your est^e, if so it must be, 
to those distant relations to whom you alluded; but do 
not give it to me. It would lie as a heavy curse upon 
me if I kept it; an^ if I kept it not, it Would be given 
up to Edwin's diild." 

"Then I luiU take care — " He almost shouted as 
he shook off her arm, and tearing himself hastily aWay, 
made as if he would return to the house. But after 
taking a few steps in advance, he turned rounds and 
coming back to where she stood in a drooping attitude, 
the picture of disappointment and despondency, with 
one or two large tears falling f^m her eyes upo& the 
grass, "Emma/' he said, "you are a brave and good 
girl; and I sometimes wish — " 

"What! what. Papa?" she cried, seising his arm 
again, and looking eagerly into his eyes. 

"That it had pleased God to give me a diffbreftt 
heart 1" 



A week or two more has passed, and now Emma 
is upon her knees before her father. 
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Randal Langford is sitting in the usual arm - chair 
in his study, and Emma, every feature straining, her 
face glowing, her eyes glistening, is kneeling at his 
feet, and embracing his knees in a sort of wild passion 
of entreaty, is crying out in a voice almost inarticulate, — 

"Now, now, now! Or never! never! The blood- 
hounds are on his track. A few more hours, and he 
may be, he must be, taken, and all, all will be over 
for ever! Papa, Papa! father, father! Now, now is 
the moment. Forgive your enemy — Save your ene- 
my — rescue your enemy! Oh! think it is your bitter 
enemy! Oh, Papa, Papa! think, think! Save his lif&! 
— Save his life! — save his life! Oh, Papa, Papa! 
Say the word! Save him, save him!" 

The fixed and iron features seemed not to relax in 
the least; yet there were signs of an inward struggle. 

"Oh, it is so good of God to give you this op- 
portunity! Think, think. Papa! Your cruel enemy! 
To save his life! the life of your bitterest enemy! Oh, 
God is good, father! His life! his life!" 

The cry smote upon his heart at last, and the iron 
nature at once gave way. Suddenly he bent down, 
snatched up his daughter in his arms, clasped her 
passionately to his breast, a flood of tears burst forth 
from his eyes, and he cried out, "Fly, Emma, — fly, 
fly! and save him!" 

Two passionate kisses upon her father's cheeks, 
and Emma flew to give orders, and to ofier that shelter 
to the outlawed man which might save him from the 
myrmidons of justice, now in full pursuit. A chain of 
circumstances, which I have not space to relate, had 
driven Marcus Fitzroy a fugitive, to preserve his life, 
into the memorable neighbourhood of Ravenscliffe. 
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And 80 these two men once more met again -^ 
but under what new circumstances I 

A brave and generous creature was this time the 
benign genius whose influence pervaded the scene. 
They met, after the cruel sufferings of their mutual 
lives, to find rest — where alone rest was to be found 
— in mutual forgiveness. Lord Fermanagh had, per- 
haps, the harder part to play, for he had to humble 
himself to receive benefits from the hand of one so 
long his enemy. Randal Langford's was a more soo- 
thing task — to heap kindnesses upon the head of his 
life's foe. 

Lord Fermanagh, disgusted with the barbarous 
violence of the plans in contemplation — the full ex- 
tent of which at length became known to him — had 
for some time abandoned the cause of the Defenders. 
But thii^ proceeding immediately exposed him to the 
most imminent dangers. He was now become to his 
late party an object of the most inveterate jealousy 
and hatred; their secrets were in his hands, and his 
destruction could alone, as they thought, ensure their 
safety. 

Upon the other hand, the share he had taken in 
the conspiracy had been made known to the Govern- 
ment, and its agents were in active pursuit of him. 
He was forced suddenly to fly his country in order to 
secure himself from the enmity of his old allies, should 
he fall into their hands ; and the disgrace of a public 
trial, and probably a public execution, if taken by the 
Government. To reach France, except by passing 
through England, was at that time nearly impossible. 
His only resource seemed to be to cross the narrow 
straights between Port Patrick and Donaghadee in 
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ao open boi^t. T^is be happily effected, and having 
landed without discovery, he pluii^ed 9lt once into 
that tract of wild and mountainous couMry which, 
commencing with the northern spurs of the Cheviot, 
extends far into Northumberland, Durham, a»i York- 
shire, and towards the southern extremity of which 
Eavenschffe waa situated. 

A wilder and more desolate region can scarcely be 
imagined. It was literally an almost impervious wil- 
derness. There, by a simgiilar fi^taUty, the wearied 
and hunted victim of political dissensions was drivien 
to take refuge, and Emma had discovered, and through 
her intercession with her father, saved him. 

I need not, for it will be, I believe, unnecessajy 
here, detail the change — the regeneration effected in 
Randal Langford's heart by this one triumph over the 
besetting Bin of his nature. One such honest triumph 
is probably the secret of most regenerations. TiU the 
monster vice — the besetting sin be subdued, the con- 
quest over minor faults is futile and deceptive; the 
ext^ior conduct may be rendered more regular, but 
the heart remains unchanged. But that victory once 
achieved, and, like the master-stroke of some great 
captain in war, all other conquests become light 
and Qasy. 



When the fury of political animosity began to subside, 
and the effervescence of the times to be a little abated, 
Bandal, by making strenuous use of all the interest he 
possessed, obtained a full pardon for Lord Fermanagh. 

Betwe^i these men, so long divided — a friend- 
ship of a strong and peculiar nature grew up, which 
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o0]QJiiboed l»,:.tfae en^ of their liv^s. Geraldiae an^ b^er 
mjt»^ ai^ j^' g94d o)d^9pt wer^ invited to take re < 
fiag^ 4t jBavenscUffe. 

VJ^t^dal-B heart expanded to them all. Geraldine 
«i;^d J^lpaioai liirere a^ if thej had be^ sisters in blood; 
t%Jf jboy gi^V;;«p blii^-eyed and fair, the living repre- 'f 
|H5!ftta.tive of his father, and of Eleanor Wharndiffe — 
t^^beuig so idolized, and onee the caui^e of such 
/fi^Urii^s enmity between two men — now, as it would 
.; |j^, united in the same sympathy. The child was v ■. 
I^^n'; object of equal ini^erest to both, and he grew up v^v; 
t:fl«fe^thy of it aU, 'i; 

; :'>!^»..R^Mi<3kal Langford lived mapy years after this. He 
;^-8|^l continued reserved as ever in his habits, and 
yN-ip]Wed bis- .time in almost unbroken retirement; but he 
;V'wius. ar cjvihged man, and a happy one. ' JSe einployed \ r 
ifj? jltrfS^tt in . the care of his large property, righteously 
■^^•^d faijtj^fiilly fulfilling the tasks which bis station in 
i^^filot^ety iix^sed. Yet stern and coJd as seemed his 
/ir%eq^ by '{nature, one deep want he had. Some one 
Ify^Bandal Ll^ford must have to love, with all the in- 
j/74«nsity of which his a^Tections were capable. 
' '^ : £]^ma;^^j3eupie4 the place, whix^h It seemed neces- 
':mrj to hiGf' Qxi3ten<>e to have filjiedj • ;.^Tro love where . ,: 
. ''iiis. mora) -/^approbation was not e2,Qite%^^a3 ipipossible. * - 
/'ifes'teem w^/Tviih hiin the necessary bai^-.^fitl strong 
Affection. ^Elmina fulfilled every condition, ''>aw3r:^|8e end- 
ed ".by lovittg. her'^b,fiyond the power of words, to ex- 
press. He -^hp wed' tJiis'deBp feeling of mingled esteem; ^ 
and love. {oi^ her in hisb'wn peculiar way; — :buthpw-rj'\'; . 
ever displayed, it found its way to Emma's he^t'tj aodV ": ' 
she wt^ ppipletely happy. '... ;. ^^ j, I ,\ ? 

To witie^^ in her father that] restoration 't^v^fee^^e V;.U 
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of mind which had been her own work, — to watch 
the gradual development, under her fostering hand, of 
all the latent fine qualities of his nature, — to see 
him surrounded by those most interesting to her, — 
Geraldine, Lord Fermanagh, the boy, — loving and 
worthily beloved, — was a rich reward. She loved 
them all tenderly herself, yet never any one to coip- 
pare with her father. A strong sympathy seemed to 
bind her peculiarly to him. 

After a time Mr. Sullivan joined the party, butt. as 
a friend only. He took no part in the education of 
the young heir of Ravenscliffe. By the priest's express 
desire, united to that of Lord Fermanagh , Geraldine con- 
sented that her son should be brought up a Protestant. 

Whether Emma ever married herself I never heard. 
She had a handsome fortune of her own 5 for her" 
father took care that out of his abundance, the chfld 
he honoured and loved should have all, and more. • 
than all, that she could possibly need. But, whether, 
she preferred the pleasures of independence, satisfied^ 
with the strong affection she felt for those around her^ * 
I cannot tell. Marriage to such a character may be* 
an addition, but cannot be an essential to happiness. ' 

If Emma met in life one worthy to exercise her 
affectionate temper under a form still dearer than that 
of filial and sisterly love, I doubt not she married. If 
no sucl^' being came across her path, I as little doubt 
that she let marriage alone. 

Either way such a character must be happy. 

Farewell. 
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